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WHAT I THIN K OF 


PELMANISM- 


ant contribution to the mental life 
of America. I have the deep con- 
viction that it is going to strike at the 
very roots of individual failure, for I see 
in it a new power, a great driving force. 


I first heard of Pelmanism while in Eng- 
land on war work. Sooner or later almost 
every conversation touched on it, for the 
movement seemed to have the sweep of a 
religious conviction. Men and women of 
every class and circumstance were ac- 
claiming it as a new departure in mental 
training that gave promise of ending that 
preventable inefficiency which acts as a 
brake on human progress. Even in 
France I di? not escape the word, for 
thousands of officers and men were Pel- 
manizing in order to fit themselves for 
return to civil life. 


When I learned that Pelmanism had 
been brought to America, by Americans 
for Americans, I was among the first to 
enroll. My reasons were two: first, be- 
cause I have always felt that every mind 
needed regular, systematic and scientific 
exercise, and, secondly, because I wanted 
to find out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that I could recommend to the hundreds 
who continually ask my advice in relation 
to their lives, problems and ambitions. 


Past: conti is a big, vital, signifi- 
c 


Failure is a sad word in any language, 
but it is peculiarly tragic here in America, 
where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every 
individual. In the twenty years that I 
have sat on the bench of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, almost every variety 
of human failure has passed before me in 
melancholy procession. By failure I do 
not mean the merely criminal mistakes of 
the individual but the faults of training 
that keep a life from full development and 
compiete expression. 


It is to these needs and these lacks that 
Pelmanism comes as an answer. The 
“twelve little gray books” are a remarkable 
achievement. Not only do they con- 
tain the discoveries that science knows 
about the mind and its workings, but the 
treatment is so simple that the truths may 
be grasped by anyone of average educa- 
tion. 


In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take psychology out of the col- 
lege and put it into harness for the day’s 
work. It lifts great, helpful truths out 
of the back water and plants them in 
the living stream. 

As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 
to be the beginning of education instead 
of a remedy for its faults. First of all, it 
teaches the science of self-realization; it 

















JUDGE BEN B, LINDSEY 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known 
throughout the whole civilized 
world for his work in the Juve- 
nile Court of Denver. He says, 


“The human mind is not an 
automatic device. It will not 
‘take care of itself.’ Will 
power, originality, decision, 
resourcefulness, imagination, 
initiative, courage—these 
things are not gifts but results. 
Every one of these qualities 
can be developed by effort, just 
as muscles can be developed by 
exercise.”’ 











makes the student discover himself; it 
acquaints him with his sleeping powers 
and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is exercise, not of the hap- 
hazard sort, but a steady, increasing kind 
that brings each hidden power to full 
strength without strain or break. 


The human mind is of an automatic 
device. It will not “take care of itself.” 
Will power, originality, decision, resource- 
fulness, imagination, initiative, courage— 
these things are not gifts, but results. 
Every one of these qualities can be 
developed by effort just as muscles can 
be developed by exercise. I do not mean 
by this that the individual can add to 
the brains that God gave him, but he 
can learn to make use of the brains that 
he has instead of letting them fall into 
flabbiness through disuse. 


Other methods and systems that I 
have examined, while realizing the value 
of mental exercise, have made the mis- 
take of limiting their efforts to the de- 
velopment of some single sense. What 
Pelmanism does is to consider the mind 
as a whole and treat it as a whole. It 





By Judge 


Ben B. Lindsey 


goes in for mental team play, training the 
mind as a unity. 


Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a pregress 
sheet. The student goes forward under a 
teacher in the sense that he is followed 
through from first to last, helped, guided 
and encouraged at every turn by con- 
scientious experts. 


Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 

(Signed) BEN B. LINDSEY. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For almost a quarter of a 
century it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, 
well-rounded lives. 550,000 Pelmanists 
in every country on the globe are the 
guarantee of what Pelman training can 
do for you. 


No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are—poor memory, mind 
wandering, indecision, timidity, nervous- 
ness or lack of personality—Pelmanism 
will show you the way to correct and 
overcome them. And on the positive 
side, it will uncover and develop qualities 
which you never dreamed existed in you. 
It will be of direct, tangible value to you 
in your business and social life. In the 
files at the Pelman Insitute of America 
are hundreds of letters from successful 
Pelmanists telling how they doubled, 
trebled and even quadrupled their salaries, 
thanks to Pelman training. 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the name 
of the absorbingly interesting booklet 
which tells about Pelmanism in detail. 
It is fascinating in itself with its wealth of 
original thought and clear observation. 
“Scientific Mind Training’ makes an 
interesting addition to your library. 


Your copy is waiting for you. It is 
absolutely free. Simply fill out the 
coupon and mail it today. It costs you 
nothing, it obligates you to nothing, but 
it is absolutely sure to show you the way 
to success and happiness. Don’t put it 
off and then forget about it. Don’t miss 
a big opportunity. MAIL THE COU- 
PON NOW. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 1242 19 West 44th St., New York City 


Approved us a correspondence school under the 
laws of the State of New York 





THe PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 1242, 19 West 44th St., New York 


4 Please send me without obligation your free 
§ 64-page booklet, ‘Scientific Mind Training.” 
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‘This New Shorthand] 


Seems Almost a 
Miracle / 


Learned so Quickly . . . Read so Easily 


120 words per minute is readily attained on 
pencil dictation—200 words a minute and 
more on the typewriter. So quickly is this new 
Emma B. Dearborn, recognized au- shorthand learned that hundreds of busy exec- 
lumbia Duiversity, Simmons College,  Utives, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, writers, 
She originated Speedwriting 0’ meet students and others are employing it for per- 


the overwhelming demand for a sim- . 

Ble oan te cust to use with sonal use. Hundreds of girls and young men 
are finding it the quick, easy step to attractive positions. Even experi- 
enced stenographers are discarding their former shorthand systems for 


Speedwriting! 


Speedwriin 729 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Recently this question was put to Speedwriters all over the world: “WHY do you prefer Speedwriting 
to other systems?” Back came the answers: 


9434% declare Speedwriting 
“Quicker to learn and easier to read than any other system.” 
Some typical expressions: “‘I studied the —-——— System, but find Speedwriting much easier, and 
much more interesting.” “I can write 104 words a minute already—more than four times what I 
accomplished in the same time with conventional shorthand.” “No other system comes anywhere 
near it for speed and ease in mastering it.” “Far easier to read at any time, even when notes are 
cold.” “What I know of Speedwriting now, I would not give up for ten times the money.’ 


Send for this FREE BOOK 


The coupon or a postcard request will bring you an interesting, illustrated booklet that tells 
all about this marvelous new system—how you can learn it in a few minutes spare time a day 
—how men and women in every walk of life are finding it a valuable, efficient aid—how it 
prepares one quickly for a stenographic or secretarial position. Send for this free book NOW. 


Brief English Systems, Inc., (Dept. 1311) 200 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
This Free Booklet tells of our omen 
Money-BackGuarantee, (ond Lor it lodlay 

















expressions like the above—singing the praise of 

Speedwriting, the amazing new shorthand. Written 
in the plain letters of the alphabet, this new system is so 
simple, so natural that you can begin using it al- 
most at once. . No confusing signs and symbols to 
memorize—no months of tedious practice required 
to gain facility in writing them. You write Speed- 
writing as easily as you write longhand. You 
employ natural habits of speech-condensation. 


; NROM men and women everywhere come enthusiastic 












now instantly 
recognize every 
= of the 1,765 

given, can 
write them hh sentences at 
105 words per minute, and 
write new words (according 
} to the principles) very on 


ly.”—Rev. P 
Box 314, ‘Hilisboro, ‘Ohio. 





speedwriting, I now use it 
exclusively, write it with 
greater accuracy and ba = strain, and read it 
so much more easily.”—E. F. Law, 1916 Bogart 
Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


“I can now write easily 115 words per minute and 
I can also read it very easily after I have written 
it. The work has indeed been a pleasure as well as 
@ profit to me.”—Frances Schulz, Cicero, Ill. 
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Brief 
English 
Systems, Inc. 
(Dept. 1311) 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


ant rishous cost or obligation 
Pease ase send me the 
illustrate booklet on Speed- 
writing, the Natural Shorthand. 
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“You Didn’t Say a Single Word 
All Evening” 


what they were talking about.” 
“Well, Ralph, I wouldn’t brag 
about that.” 

“But how was I supposed to know that 
they were going to talk literature and art? 
If they had discussed real estate, I could 
have chatted with them easily—all eve- 
mee 
- “Business, always business! If you 
were a big enough real estate man you'd 
know how to forget business and talk of 
other things in company!’ 

“T never felt so uncomfortable in my 
life,’ he said ruefully. ‘“Couldn’t even 
follow the drift of things. What was all 
that discussion about some poet who was 
killed in the war?” 

“Really, Ralph—you should keep more 
abreast of things. I was surprised that 
you didn’t contribute at least one idea or 
opinion to the whole evening’s dis- 
cussion.” 

He turned to her, curiosity and admira- 
tion mingling in his smile. “You were 
certainly a shining light tonight, Peg! 
You made up for me, all right. Where did 
you ever find out all those interesting 
things?” 


a Hs: could I? I didn’t even know 


Many Wives are Keeping Pace 
with Successful Husbands 
—This Pleasant Way 


Peg was grateful for her husband’s 
praise. 

But, instead of answering his question, 
she smiled enigmatically. 

He moved closer, glad to have diverted 
attention from himself. ‘You were the 
prettiest and cleverest woman at that 
dinner, dear!” he said. 

_ “Just for that,” she beamed, “I’m go- 
ing to tell you why I was able to join in 


the conversation tonight—and you were 
not.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” he said, man-like. 
“You get more time to read than I do.” 

“Ts that so!” she retorted. “I don’t 
get the chance to read a good book from 
one month to the next. But I’ve solved 
that problem. I have a copy of Elbert 
Hubbard’s Scrap Book.” 

‘“‘What’s that?” 

“Tt’s a whole library condensed into 
one fascinating scrap book. It contains 
only the best thoughts of the best minds 
of the last four thousand years—the 
‘high lights,’ you know.” 

“That sounds interesting. 
more about it.” 


The Famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book 


By the time they reached home, she had 
told him all about the unique Scrap Book. 
How Elbert Hubbard, many-sided genius, 
began it in youth and kept it throughout 
life. How he added only the choicest bits 
of inspiration and wisdom—the ideas that 
helped him most—the greatest thoughts of 
the greatest men of all ages. How the 
Scrap Book grew and became Hubbard’s 
chief source of ideas—how it became a 
priceless collection of little masterpieces— 
how, at the time of his death, it represented 
a whole lifetime of discriminating reading. 

Imagine it! This Scrap Book has now been 
published and anyone can have a copy. Do 
you know what that means? You can get in 
a few minutes’ pleasant reading each evening 
what it took Elbert Hubbard a whole lifetime 
to collect! You can get at a glance what 
Hubbard had to read days and days to find. 
You can have the finest thoughts of the last 
four thousand years in one wonderful volume. 
If you read in the Scrap Book occasionally, 
you'll never be uncomfortable in company 


Tell me 


again. You'll be able to talk as intelligently 
as any one.” 


May We Send It to You for 
FREE Examination? 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates in- 
spiration from every page. It contains ideas, 
thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, epigrams 
—selected from the master thinkers of all ages. 
It represents the best of a lifetime of discrimin- 
ating reading, contains choice selections from 
5co great writers. There is not a commonplace 
sentence in the whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of Roy- 
croft book-making. The type is set Venetian 
style—a page within a page—printed in two 
colors on fine tinted book paper. Bound scrap- 
book style and tied with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon en- 
titles you to the special five-day examination— 
if you act at once. Just send off the coupon to- 
day, and the famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book will go forward to you promptly. When 
it arrives, glance through it. If you aren’t 
inspired, enchanted—simply return the Scrap 
Book within the five-day period and the ex- 
amination will have cost you nothing. Other- 
wise send only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in 
full payment. 

We urge you to act now. We want you to see 
the Scrap Book, to judge it for yourself. Mail 
this coupon TODAY to Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 622, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 





Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 622, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 

You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth-lined 
butcher paper binding. Within the five-day period I 
will either return the Scrap Book without obligation, or 
keep it for my own and send only $2.90, plus few cents 
postage, in full payment. 


Name... 
NSE ERR 


cx... 

] A few 
semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 addi- 
tional. Please check in this square if you want this de 
luxe binding, with the same return privilege. 





Do you want her to know 
who sent the Valentine? You 
don’t — and you do, especially if 
it’s Whitman’s Sampler. There’s 
an air of unusualness about 
this famous box of sweets that 
you'll be proud to have her as- 
sociate with your name. How 
she will enjoy the delicious 
chocolates and confections, the 
selections of the most critical 
candy tastes in America! Give 
the Sampler and you give a 


thrill. 
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A glance at the myste- 
riously written address. 
An air of suspense as 
the package is opened. 
Then a real thrill o 
pleasure when she fi 
it’s a box of 


Suit the Valentine to the in- 
dividual taste. Each of the cele 
brated Whitman packages has 
its own “personality” and its own 
admirers. The Sampler, A Fussy 
Package, Salmagundi, Cloisonne, 
Bonnybrook Milk Chocolates, 
The Heart Box. Selection is easy 
from these beautiful boxes, with 
their special Valentine bands 
and the charming variety of their 
assortments. Every box sent di- 
rect from us to our agents in your 


Chocolates neighborhood. 
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Men Who 


HAVE talked suicide with three people 
who tried to commit it. Oddly enough, 
all three were startlingly frank as to their 
reactions during and after their futile 
efforts at self-murder; though all three were 
purposely hazy as to what had led up to the 
hideous resolve. 
It is a theme which interests me; but from 
only an academic view-point. I do not expect 
to go in for it at all seriously. I lack the blend 
of slumping cowardice and insane courage 
‘which are all-needful for such a deed. Yet to 
me it holds a form of iaterest which is neither 
‘morbid nor personal. For example: 

I think nobody-but’a fool will kill himself 

“to avert disgrace. Public memory is merci- 
fully brief. Public opinion shames the weather- 
cock for sheer fickleness. 
. ~*In a steamship disaster, not very long ago, 
a mn of some prominence played the arrant 
scoward; thrusting himself toward safety over 
- the bodies of children and women. Every 
newspaper carried a full account of his shame. 
“One editorial hinted that self-destruction was 
»; the sole way whereby he could hope to avoid 
eternal disgrace. Supposedly, he was branded 
for life. 

« Today, I do not-think one person in a mil- 
lion remembers the man or his shameful story. 
Time heals, fast; but it blurs, faster. 

I remember, in my reporting days, a tragedy 
which gave me a new and wholesome slant 
‘on suicide. A-man was penned in an upper 
room of a burning hotel—with no prospect of 
escape. As his room burst into flame and as 
he looked down at the sheets of fire belch 
ing from every lower window, he decided 
that there were easier deaths than by 
grilling. 

He sent a pistol ball into his head. The 
next minute, firemen had cut a hole into the 
room’s ceiling, through the roof—and dragged 
him to safety. An hour later he died in a hos- 
pital—from the wound in his head. There was not a burn nor so 
much as a blister on him. 

The grisly happening gave me an idea. That and countless ex- 
periences with the run of cards, which is not unlike the run of 
life-luck. Innumerable times, in every card-player’s career, when 
he is down to his last dollar and when he cannot draw a half- 
way decent hand, the luck shifts with lightning capriciousness; 
and the seemingly hopeless loser rises from the table a heavy 
winner. 

Every one of us can look back to some time when all doors 
seemed closed to our success or to our happiness or to health. 
That would have seemed an ideal moment for the crowning folly 
of suicide. Then, swiftly or by gradual degrees, the tide turned. 
Being still alive, we were able to take full advantage of the turn 
and reap its benefits. 

The Heartbreak, the Disgrace, the Fear, the Pain—whatever 
black fiend it was that chanced to be clawing us—in the course 
of time it let up; and we came forth whole, if scarred, from the 
torture. 

What idiocy to throw down one’s hand, when things are at the 
worst, and refuse to go on playing! What glorious and what 
Continuous winnings are forfeited by such babyish quitting; just 
when one should play the more doggedly! 

By the way, did it ever occur to you that suicide is the one 
Crime on the statute-books whose successful commissioa is 


By Albert 
Payson 
‘Terhune 


RAY LONG, 
Editor 


anted ¢o ie 
unpunishable by law; and whose failure alone 
is penalized? It is illegal to kill one’s self. One 
attempts suicide. If one succeeds, the law 
cannot fulfil its own threat. Fail—and you 
are under arrest. Queer, isn’t it? 

I told you I have talked suicide with three 
men who made the attempt and did not put 
it across. Two of them held almost the same 
odd view of their experience. Said one: 

“T can never try it again. That exit is 
blocked. So I have put it out of my thoughts. 
I know now that suicide can never be for me. 
And I was amazed at the cleaner and clearer 
and brighter view of life it gave me. There is 
nothing to do but to live on. So I am making 
more of my life than ever I did before.”’ 

Said the second: - ” ‘ 

“When I came out of it I realized I had gone 
to the very bottom of life; and that any move 
henceforth must be upward. I can never go so 
far into the depths again. I have been through 
the worst that can happen. So nothing can 
frighten me or worry me any more. * A man 
who has recovered from a rattlesnake bite is 
not going to fret over the danger of getting 
malaria from a mosquito.” 


Arp the third: 
S “T tried it for three reasons. First, 
because a woman jilted me. Second, because 
I lost the only job [ had ever held. Third, be- 
cause a doctor told me I was headed for total 
blindness. Well, the doctor was wrong. In- 
side of a year my eyes were aS good as ever. 
I got a better job than I could have hoped to 
rise to if I had stayed with the firm that fired 


©Pirie MacDonald 


“As for the girl—I saw her, in the street, 
last month; and she has grown fat and homely. 
Besides, I’m told she has developed into a 
shrew. I wouldn’t marry her ona bet. I am 
comfortably well off and happily married and 
in first-rate health. Yet I tried to kill myself 
because I thought love and work and health were gone from me 
forever!” 

After all, the span of human life is only a pitiful handful of 
years, at best. Why try to shorten one’s own share of it, when 
one has not the faintest knowledge how brief that particular 
share is destined to be? 

A neglected cold, a germ in the blood, a slippery bit of street- 
crossing in front of a hurrying motor-car, a brick dropped by a 
careless workman from a half-built chimney—these and a million 
other things are always in wait to scribble ““The End” to one’s 
life-storvy within the next few months or days or hours. 

Why get out and try to push along an express-train which 
already is traveling far too fast? 

Suicide has been called the Great Alternative—the one thing 
that remains when there is nothing else left to do. The only 
flaw in that pretty phrase is that no mortal can tell just when 
there is “nothing else left to do.’’ Just around the corner, the 
whole future is waiting. There are still fifty-two cards in the 
deck. The last act of the drama may be so good that we shall 
forget the dreary early scenes. 

Dame Luck has a queer way of flashing her richest gifts from 
a seemingly empty bag. 

Shouldn’t curiosity, if nothing more, prompt one to read to the 
very end a book that so many billion people have found wildly 


interesting? 
17 
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ROSE, who Wanted to (Own Leslie Hatten 
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INGS up is better than 

the average,” said Ander- 

son, the young captain 

from Atlanta, ‘“‘but it so 

happens that I caught a loose deuce. 

Three. double-barreled demons!” He laid down his cards and 
swept the chips towards him. 

Leslie Hatten smote thetable heavily; he uttered an explosive 
oath.and_ leaped “to his feet: The other four players started, 
raised incredulous faces; then, inasmuch as they knew and liked 
him, they quickly averted their eyes. There was an awkward 
instant‘of silence; Anderson, in order to hide his expression, 
stooped’to pick up a chip which the force of Hatten’s blow had 
jolted tothe floor. The latter began to speak, as if in an ague; 
his voice was throaty and the could not keep it from breaking. 

“I’m sorry, gentlemen : . . I didn’t intend to do that but— 
I’ve got the jumps.” He had gone white; the slow roll of the 
ship caused him to clutch at the back of his chair. Through 
twitching lips he jerked out: “I’m damnably nervous—all shot 
to pieces, in fact:. . . Rotten exhibition, I know, and I hope 
you won’t think it’s temper. It was—Anderson’s fault for—for 
getting me into the game. I should have known better. I told 
him I couldn’t sit still 

Hatten’s natural habit of speech proclaimed him to be a 
Southerner, but his agitation at this moment gave him almost a 
negro dialect. 

He and his four companions were in uniform, as for that 
matter were most of the occupants of the crowded ship’s saloon, 
this being a liner which had done earlier service as a transport and 
was engaged now in bringing back the last of the American troops, 
together with such civilians as were forced by traveling con- 
ditions to avail themselves of her accommodations. The men he 
had addressed nodded and spoke understandingly. 

“No apologies necessary, Major.” 

“T’ve got em myself. Lord knows we’re all on a wire edge.” 

“Get out into the air. It’ll do you good.” 

The evident sincerity of these words caused Hatten to color 
with embarrassment and rendered it even harder to retain con- 
trol of himself. His effort to do so brought tiny drops of sweat 
- upon his upper lip. 


‘Northern gentlemen suffer more or less.” 


aM ating 


“Thanks! That’s decent of you and I’m glad you understand. 


-I--I actually believe I’d have behaved just as badly if you had 


been -strangers. You see, I haven’t slept much and if you 
don’t mind——_ Perhaps somebody else will take my place?” 

Before he had finished his invitation a bystander had slipped 
into his chair. Hatten turned and blindly forced his way out 
through the crowd. 

The man who had just seated himself inquired casually: 
“What ails the Major? I thought he had caught you card- 
sharps cheating and was going to pull a gun. 

“Too bad he didn’t,” one of the losers declared. “Take a look 
at Anderson’s pile and see if you don’t think there’s crooked 
work going on.’ 

The young Georgian referred to, in front of whom were most 
of ‘the chips, grinned complacently, then in an accent even more 
pronounced than Hatten’s he said: ‘Who figures to win if not 
the best player? Remember, gentlemen, tears are cowards’ 
weapons. But the wails of the losers is sweet music to my ears.” 

“Was Hatten much loser?” 

Anderson nodded. ‘Both much and often. Some folks never 
do get accustomed to the high cost of two pairs and Leslie’s one 
of em. It’s a delusion of grandeur, by the way, from which these 
He took a gold- 
mounted rabbit’s foot from his pocket, rubbed it between his 
palms, kissed it ceremoniously, then placed it upon his highest 
stack of chips. ‘Let us turn to the next lesson.” 

“Hatten has begun to show the strain,’ remarked the dealer 
as he collected the cards and began indifferently to shuffle them. 
“This delay has got his goat, I suppose. Mine, too . . . Say! 
Are you fellows keen to play any more? . . . Neither am I. 
My wife’s been waiting in New York two days now and——” 

“T’d say Hatten has a case of retarded shell-shock, if there is 
such a thing,” one of the older men remarked. “It gets some 
fellows long after everything is over and past.. He saw a lot more 
of the show than we did, you know.” 

“Sure!”’ Anderson nodded. He pronounced the word “Sho!” 
‘He joined up with the Foreign Legion long before we went in. 

“Really ?” 

“Distinguished himself, too. I met him first whats we were in 
training—they’d sent him back as instructor in something or 
other. He: was quite a lion socially. You remember how the 
women fell for those French uniforms? He’d been through a lot 
at that time and he’s been through a lot since—but he was lucky. 
You-all can laugh at rabbit-foots—feet—but he never got a 
scratch.” 


““7r-) oEs he carry one of those things?” 
D “Tf he doesn’t he’s a traitor to his blood.” 
“You Georgians are ——— 


“He ain’t a Georgian,” Anderson declared. ‘He’s a Florida 
‘cracker,’ and full of sand-burs. He’s harder to han’le than a 
prickly- pear. I reckon that’s why the doctors turned him 
a-loose.”’ 

One of the other players nodded. “He certainly is in rotten 
shape. I popped into his stateroom during the storm and found 
him in his bunk with the bed sheet stuffed into his mouth. He 
was sobbing like a girl.” 

Again Anderson spoke. ‘When a man like him lets go he lets 
go all over. He’s a right intense person. Did you-all ever read 
this fellow Freud?” 

After a moment somebody inquired with a grin, “What are 
you getting at, kid? D’you mean Major Hatten is suffering from 
a—a libido or a hushed hunger, or an inhibited urge or 
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Q.Hatten remembered warm, dewy lips. 


The fragrance of Mavis's hair. 


The 


sort of face to make men drvnk . 


something? We've all had to meet our share of inhibitions ——” 

“Gosh, yes!’ 

“And worse things than libidos.”’ 

There was an amused murmur of assent to these interruptions 
but Anderson shrugged. “Call it shell-shock if you want to, but 
from my observation shell-shock is a nervous disorder peculiar to 
damyankees, whereas Leslie Hatten is a Southern gentleman——”’ 

“Hooray! Let’s ail sing ‘Dixie’!”’ 

“He’s a Southern gentleman and——’” 

“And as such,” broke in one of the party who had said little. 
“he’d probably thank us to mind our own business.” 

“Amen to that!” agreed the young Georgian. “But before you 
returning warriors decide to call it a day, suppose you-all devote 
your massive intellects to settlin’ up. You heroes ain’t going to 
walk out’ on me until I collect an honorarium of twenty-two 
dollars and forty cents. Dig, dog gone you!” 


As for the object of this discussion, he was outside tramping 
the deck, trying-his best to regain control of himself. It had been 
a rough voyage, the ship had made slow time and a three day 
gale in mid-ocean had delayed her until she was now more than 
thirty-six hours behind time. In Hatten’s frame of mind this 
seemed to be no less than a part of the general conspiracy a; ainst 
him, nothing but further proof that malignant forces were in 
combination to balk his least desires. 

Every move he had made of late, everything he had under- 
taken, every event which in any wise had touched upon his life 
had served the one single, diabolical purpose of thwarting his 
plans, of delaying his return home. Delay! Delay! He was 
desperately sick of it. And promises! He had been promised 
relief, not once but a dozen times. But special duties for which 
he had appeared “peculiarly fitted” had arisen. Confidential 
matters in connection with the occupation. Intelligence work. 
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@,"' Father didn't run Leslie Hatten out of Evergreen,” 
husband exploded. ‘‘Have you got the nerve to sit 





Said Rose. “‘I did. I—deviled him so to marry me that h: left town.’’ The 
there and tell me "" “T’ve got the nerve to admit anything that's true.”’ 





He had been detailed to first one 
then another. Hidden guns in the 
East, for instance. Why. should 
he have been put to run down that 
idiotic hoax? Four weeks lost on 
it. Then that Balkan mission! 
It had meant not weeks but 
months of tedious work, with 
neither mail nor cablegrams from 
home. 

One disappointment, one delay 
after another! The devil of it was 
he had already done twice his share 
and the war was over. But the 
army machine was still running 
and he was manacled to it. He had 
to keep up or be dragged . . . No 
doubt it was his own fault that he 
was still in uniform; he should 


have brought influence to bear as 


so many others had done. 

Why, even in Brest, at the very 
last minute, there had been delay, 
and finally it had been his filthy. 
luck to draw one of the slowest 
ships in the service: one with a 
lame engine. Then a _ stormy 
crossing! Try to laugh that off! 
Hatten felt like yelling a curse and 
shaking his fists into the wind 
which had held the ship back and 


which still blew so hard that she ,. 


rolled and wallowed and fetched 
up shivering when a particularly 
heavy sea smote her. 

But somewhere out yonder in 
the night was the eastern end of 
Long Island and that meant they 
would dock early tomorrow. 

He had cabled that he was sail- 
ing and he had expected a wireless 
in reply but—that was rather too 
much to hope for, under the cir- 
cumstances. He wondered, in a 
final burst of cynicism, if his taxi 
would break down on the way 
up-town. 

What a relief it would be to make 
an end of this uncertainty and to 
come out into the open! 

Of a sudden the feeling of frus- 
tration which had nearly mad- 
dened him of late left him and in 
its place he experienced a slow- 
kindling fire of excitement which 
crept, inch by inch, through his 
veins. He stood at the rail and 
stared overside until in place of 
the black water, the phosphores- 
cent foam which rose and fell and 
swirled slowly past the hull of the 
ship, another picture took shape 
and he beheld a dock, a sea of up- 
turned faces. Many of them were 
the faces of women and children. 

There were cries of welcome, 
waving hands with bits of hand- 
kerchiefs fluttering; the men who 
thronged the decks behind him 
vere shouting, calling names and 
messages; their voices were hoarse, 
the cheeks of some of them were 
wet. Fellows who had stood the 
strain: of leaving home and the 
hardships that followed were quite 


incoherent. Hatten himself was « 


shaking. He could _ scarcely 
breathe; the air in his lungs only 
half filled them and quite failed to 
oxygenize his blood. His ears 
were roaring. 

we he saw himself slowly 


G.Leslie knew there was not the 
eyes away from the crowd. The 





remotest chance that Mavis would meet him. But he could not keep bis 
dream had been so vivid, and bis actual home-coming was so—so fiat! 


moving down the ship’s 
gang-plank. He looked 
down and saw _ himself 
stretching to peer over 
the heads of the men in 
front of him. He was 
entering the pier build- 
ing, still looking, hoping, 
fearing ... It was 
torture. 

Then a cry: his name! 
He saw her... No 
wonder his eyes had al- 
most missed her, she was 
so small, so like a dainty 
Dresden figure. She was 
smiling blindly through 
her tears, she was holding 
out her arms... And 
then her lips! Warm, 
dewy lips. The fragrance 
of her hair as he crushed 
her to him! Her body 
was against his, and her 
breath was in his nostrils. 
How exquisite, how sup- 
ple and round and soft 
she was! 

Major Hatten went 
blind, the picture faded. 

It was always like this 
when he came to the in- 
stant of that first em- 
brace: the film stopped, 
the show ended right 
there Time and again 
he had carried the scene 
up to the moment of 
reunion then, snap! 
Darkness! Chaos! The 
end of orderly thought. 

Sometimes the meet- 
ing occurred thus, on the 
pier, or again she was 
waiting*in a closed car 
across the street, eager, 
furtive, afraid to come 
further. And her very 
timidity, the fact that 
she had dared this much 
was an added intoxica- 
tion to him. Still again 
they met in her home, in 
that house that so awed 
and so depressed him. 
Before yielding, she 
waited until the footman 
had retired Always, 
however, no matter what 
the circumstances of their 
reunion. her kiss was the 
same; a shy, reluctant 
surrender which ended 
in abandonment so com- 
plete, so significant that 
the dream was abruptly 
shattered’ and Hatten 
was robbed of further 
emotional capacity. His 
imaginative powers fled 
at this climax, leaving 
him to struggle back as 
best he could into a 
normal frame of mind. 

He had repressed him- 
self too long, he sup- 
posed: the strain had 
been too steady and a 
man can stand only so 
much. His nerves had 
tightened, stretched, 
(Continued on page we: 





R.AND Mrs. 

Paxton were 

celebrating their 

eight-thousandth 
morning of married life in a slightly 
acrimonious temper. Nobody would 
have guessed, from their conversation, that 
the majority of those other seven thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine breakfasts had been 
very pleasant and amicable. The wind was in the 
east, and the sweeps had been “‘in,”’ and the Girl had 
toothache, and Jim Paxton’s thick shirts got washed up so 
that he could hardly get into them. He was saying: 

‘fell Compe. 

And his wife Kitty was retorting: “Will you kindly tell 
ME st see 

Into the middle of it, like a thunderclap, came a letter from 
Kitty’s long-lost sister Julia. The sight of it gave Kitty quite a 
turn, so that she stopped in the middle of a reproof to the Girl for 
forgetting the salver. 

“Why!” she said. “Why!” And she felt ever so funny. 

“Why what?” asked Jim in a chilly voice. 

But she waited until the Girl was out of hearing before she told 
him, in a low, excited voice: “If it isn’t from Julia!” 

“Oh, indeed!” 

He shut his mouth up very tight, with a reinforced sense of 
grievance. For more than twenty years this disreputable Julia 
had had the decency to leave them alone. It was, indeed, the one 
thing that could be said for her. She had disgraced them, but at 
least she seemed to know it. And now, on this intolerable 
morning, when everything seemed to go wrong, she must needs 
write them a letter. It was the last straw. Hefailedtosee .. . 
Would anybody kindly tell him . . . 

Kitty had opened the letter. But oddly enough she could 
scarcely read it. Her eyes had gone quite dim; perhaps it was the 
surprise that had upset her. And Julia’s writing was just the 
same as ever. It hadn’t.changed a bit from what it was before she 
ran away with that dreadful man. Anybody would have thought, 
in all these years . . . She turned the sheets in silence, and 
Jim made up his mind to be as annoying as possible. 

“What's she say?’’ he demanded. 

“She’s going to Africa.” 

28 
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Q.Nobody guessed at the devas- 
tating love which had sprung 
up between Julia and the mo- 
rose, middle-aged principal. 


“Oh, indeed, Africa!” His tone suggested that Africa was a 
fishy sort of place to go to, but that he had expected as much. 
‘‘What’s she want to write to you for?” , 

“She wants me to go and see her.” 

“See her! What for?” 

“Before she goes. She says she wants very much to see me 
before she goes. She’s been very ill, and she says she doesn’t 

” 
expect—— 

“Has that feller left her, then?” 

“How should I know? She doesn’t say.” 

‘‘Where’s she living?” 

“At a hotel in Bayswater.” 

“You won’t go, I suppose?” 

She hardly knew if she meant to go or not. On the whole, she 
rather flinched from the idea. Her affection for Julia had not sur- 
vived this long estrangement and a meeting now might be 
awkward. They could have nothing to say to one another. A 
placid woman, with narrow horizons, she detested awkward 
situations and was at home only with the commonplace. But on 
the other hand, she was at the moment very much annoyed with 
Jim and inclined to disagree with anything that he suggested. 
She resented the positive assertion of his tone when he said that 
she would not go. And, besides, she had always been very curl- 
ous to know how Julia was getting on, and curiosity will some- 
times masquerade as affection. 

“Yes,” she told him casually, “I dare say I shall go.” 

“T won’t have it,” asserted Mr. Paxton. : 

He was a little man and his house was a little house, though it 
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was Called the Cedars. He liked to feel that he was master in it, 
and sometimes he swelled himself out a’trifle and said he wouldn’t 
have things. 

“And pray why not?” asked Kitty. 

“T won’t have you going to see that woman.” 

“Will you kindly tell me why?” 

He could not possibly tell her why, for he did not know himself. 
Generally he was a good-hearted, tolerant creature. But he had 
lost his temper. 

“What a way to speak!” railed Kitty. ‘My own sister! Of 
course I shall go to see my own sister if I want to.” : 

“You’ve no call to go. You can’t pretend that you care 
tuppence whether she’s going to Africa or not. You’ve been quite 
happy hearing nothing of her all these years.” 

“That’s so like you! Because I don’t say much, you think I 
don’t feel.”’ 

“Cut it out, Kitty! This loving sister business is all humbug. 
You know very well you’ve never given her a thought for years. 
I've heard you say yourself that there was no excuse for her.” 

“Tf she’s done wrong, she’s paid for it, I dare say. And she’s 
been ill and wants me.” 

“Til! I’ve no doubt she’s ill. And hard up, too, unless I’m very 
much mistaken. If that feller has left her, how does she live? 
Tell me that! It’s easy to guess. Her sort always go the same 
way; you take it from me.” 


T just like you to think the worst of people.” 
“Tf you go, it’ll simply be because I asked you not to.” 
“Oh, you can think that if you like. If it pleases you, you’re 
quite welcome to think that.” 
ig I’d asked you to go, now, it’d have been a very different 
story.” 
“Ssh! I can hear Her out in the hall. And I know She listens.” 


They were united in a sympathetic silence until a heavy 
bumping overhead told them that She was emptying the slops, 
and they were able to resume their high words. Kitty launched 
an attack from an entirely unforeseen quarter. 

. Anyhow,” she said triumphantly, “I haven’t got any rela- 
tions in prison.” 

Jim grew purple and spluttered a little. In eight thousand 
days he had not quite plumbed the depths of this woman’s 
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monstrous unfairness. 
“D’you mean my 
sister’s husband’s cou- 
sin? What on earth 
has that got to d——”’ 
“Tf he was ill and you wanted to go and see 

him——” 
“See him? Why should I ever want to see 
him? I never met the man in my life. It’s 

got nothing at alltodo .. .” 

At this point a stream of husbands began to run past the front 
gate of the Cedars. Each husband carried a little leather bag and 
was running to catch the eight-forty. Jim had to catch it too, so 
he cut short the dispute. 

“T forbid you to go!” he cried as he rushed from the room. 

Two minutes later he joined the race that was run every morn- 
ing past the budding almond-trees in the gardens of Bybury 
Road, and his wife was left to debate with herself whether she was 
or was not going to stand that sort of language. If he had merely 
asked her not to go, it would have been different. But to fly into 
such a temper! To order her about like that! Oh, it was un- 
bearable! For her pride’s sake she was bound to go. So she 
caught a later train to town, saying to herself, by way of excuse, 
that she was obliged to go up sometime anyway to see about get- 
ting new curtains for the drawing-room. 

Her thoughts, as the train sped townwards, drifted back to 
Julia and vague speculations as to the sort of life that Julia had 
led. And she told herself, a little bitterly, that Ju had probably 
had an easy time of it. She could not have explained why she 
expected this, save that Julia had been wicked, and the wicked 
are generally supposed, by the good, to enjoy themselves. A life 
of sin was often a life of luxury and glamour. It led to ruin, but it 
led through pleasant places. 

She could not remember ever having seen a prettier girl than 
Julia used to be. And she was clever too—really brilliant at her 
books. Their father, a struggling suburban auctioneer, had been 
immensely proud of her, and had made many sacrifices to give 
her a good education. She trained as a teacher and got a post in a 
big school near her home. To Kitty she was the very soul of 
romance, beauty and success. Her clothes, her shoes and 
stockings, her brushes and lotions, her laughing gaiety, her fiery 
enthusiasms, and her long string of admirers were all wonderful in 
the eyes of the little sister who was, as yet, too young to be 
jealous. And when Julia ran away, Kitty cried for a week. 

As their father put it, it had been brains, not beauty, that did 
for poor Ju. People talked of her with one young fellow and 
another, but nobody guessed at the bleak, devastating love 
which had sprung up between the brilliant, tempestuous girl and 
the morose, middle-aged principal of the school where she worked. 
Even Kitty, her chief confidante, with whom she giggled nightly 
over hair-brushings, had no inkling of it. a 
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GA dreadful thing happened. We were behind with the rent 
—and they turned me out. I hadn't anywhere to go 4 


He was a disagreeable, bad-tempered fellow, with literary 
ambitions, a dislike for his job, a delicate chest and a wife who 
could not abide him. At last he was ordered south for his health 
and one morning the town woke up to find him gone. Julia 
Mason went too. She left a note behind to say that she had long 


loved him and that she could not let him go to die alone in a 
30 





foreign land. His wife, grimly self-righteous, refused to divorce 
him. 

And that was the end of Julia. The prodigal daughter was 
never mentioned. The suburb grew larger and the scandal was 
forgotten. Kitty wore out in time the silk stockings that Julia 
had left behind, and lived to do very well for herself. She 
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matried a clerk in a good position and leaped at one bound over 
several degrees in the social scale. None of Julia’s young men 
had ever been quite as superior as Jim Paxton. 

But still she was inclined to think of her sister with a faint 
tinge of envy, as being better off than herself. Julia lived abroad, 
which was so interesting. She was probably still beautiful and 
still able to afford real silk stockings. Moreover, her school- 
master did not die. It seemed that he made quite a success of 
writing for the papers. At least, word was brought to the Musons 
that his name had been seen over sundry articles. ‘And they pay 


an awful lot for those things,” said, sagely, the women of the - 


family when they discussed Julia’s story. 

Gradually it came to be accepted that Julia lived in guilty 
splendor. And in that loose writing set it would probably be no 
disgrace to the pair that they were not married. Decidedly, 
thought Kitty, the way of transgressors is not always as hard as it 
ought to be. 

“But the Bayswater hotel was hardly in the picture. In fact, it 
was the sort of hotel to which nobody would go if they could 
possibly afford to go anywhere else, and Kitty, who found herself, 
alittle to her own surprise, upon the door-step, opened her eyes at 
it. Should she go in? After all, she had not really come to see 
Julia but to defy Jim. Torn by defiance, curiosity and reluctance, 
she rang the’ bell. 


and a torn baize apron was dispatched in search of Julia. She 
sat there for some time, and then a remembered voice was heard 
in the hall, an eager, husky voice, but slower than it used to be, 
and curiously: inflected with fatigue. Kitty got up and went 
to meet a gaunt, shabby old woman with Julia’s eyes. 

“Why, Ju!”. She caught her breath, flushing a little. “Why, 
Ju! Is it really you?” 

“Kitty! You’ve not changed a single little bit! How nice of 
you to come!” 

“But, Ju! How are you? You've been ill.” 

“Oh; I’m better now. What luck you came today! I’m off 
tonight, you know.” 

Dying! Julia was dying! Oh, Kitty knew the signs of it very 
well when she saw them. And how utterly changed! That white 
hair! The bleached skin and the sharp, meager bones! Only the 
eyes were-the same, restless and lively, in the tired face. 

Julia with a wonted gesture of abrupt impatience swung round 
to the door. : 

“We can’t talk here. Come up-stairs to my room, and we'll 
light the fire.””’ She led the way up many flights which smelled of 
dust and cooking cabbage, announcing cheerfully: ‘It’s a 
grisly little hole, this place. But better than many hotels I’ve 
stayed in. I’m afraid it’s higher yet, my dear. I’m at the top.” 

Kitty, panting behind her, was inwardly calculating the price 
of a top-floor room in a place like this. And she concluded that 
Julia must be very poor indeed. 

“T like it up here—I like getting the sun in the mornings and 
there’s a, nice view of sky and roofs.” 

Julia flung open a door and ushered Kitty, without shame, into 
an attic.. Positively nothing better than that. A very untidy 
attic too, all full of half packed trunks and the battered, un- 
seemly luggage which poor people drag around the world with 
them. Kitty noticed at once that it was a single room. 

“There’s one tolerably comfortable chair,” said Julia, “and you 
must sit init. I'll sit onthe bed. But first we must light the fire. 
Oh, dear! It needs a silling. Now have I got one?” 

She rummaged in a sham crocodile bag while Kitty peered 
round inquisitively for signs of Mr. Evans. There were none. 

“I’ve a pound note,” said Julia, turning the bag upside down, 
= two half-pennies. How annoying! You haven’t by any 
chance———” 

“I’m afraid not,” murmured Kitty, who had plenty to do with 
her own shillings, after all. “I know I’ve only half a crown.” 

“Oh, well! We must sit in the cold, then. But wrap the eider- 
down round you. It’s an east wind. What pretty shoes!” 

She perched on the bed, just as she used to perch in the old hair- 
brushing days. Her gestures were ridiculously young and eager 
for her looks, and something about them, something about her 
happy voice and loving eyes, stirred a forgotten feeling at the 
bottom of Kitty’s heart. A sort of warmth stole through her. 
She began, a little ashamedly, to fumble in her own hand-bag. 

_ “I believe—now I come to think of it—there might be a shilling 
in this little pocket. Ah, yes! Here!” 

“Oh, splendid! Now draw up and toast your toes. And let’s 
talk. When I was ill, you don’t know how I longed to see you 
again. Lying there with nothing to do, I kept thinking . . .” 


c= was told to wait in the lounge while a boy with adenoids 


“What was it? An operation?” asked Kitty, who rather liked 
operations, having once had one herself. 

“Dear me, yes. And I don’t believe it’s done a scrap of good, 
though of course thev’re bound to say it has. Anyhow, they’ve 
patched me up enough so that I can start for South Africa.” 

“But, Ju! Whyever are you going there?” 

“To join Owen. He’s got a job ona paper at Cape Town. I’d 
have gone with nim six months ago if I hadn’t been ill.” 

“Oh!” was all that Kitty could say. 

Julia looked at her, made as though to speak, and was silent. 
She could not talk about it. Not even to Kitty. Not even after 
twenty years. Her love for Owen was a thing of deeds, net words. 
It was a single-hearted devotion which had ruled every action of 
her life and it still burned in her soul like a steady flame, but she 
could not speak of it. It was so when last these two sisters had 
talked together, on the night before she ran away, and it was so 
now. 

“Oh, Kit,” she cried at last, “it’s so good to see you! It takes 
me right back to old times. Let’s remember things. Don’t let’s 
talk about now; at least, not yet awhile. Let’s try to go back.” 

Kitty had never found the past more interesting than the 
present, but she found it, on this occasion, easier to talk about. 
She could not stay there; however; and from simple reminiscence 
she passed to.a dissertatiow upon all the changes which had taken 
place in their neighborhood. 

*‘Baker’s is ever such a big shop now. It goesall the way down 
King Stréet. We get all our things there. It’s as good as any of 
the West End shops and a lot cheaper. Ned Masters owns it now. 
Do you remember him, Ju? He’s done well when you remember 
how low he began.” 

“He taught me to skate that very hard winter. Do you re- 
member, when the brick-fields were frozen, and Father distinctly 
said I wasn’t to go to the torchlight carnival? And I climbed out 
of our window and went.” 

“My word, yes. You gave me a fright. I thought you’d 
break your neck. Did you know they’ve pulled down the old 
town hall? They’re building a new one, where the Conservative 
Club used to be.” 

But Julia did not want to hear about that. She just wanted to 
turn over in her mind the gay moments of childhood, prizing and 
fondling each one for its separate beauty, as though her memories 
had been gems. She wanted to know if Kitty could remember the 
names of those carols they used to sing at Christmas—not Good 
King Wenceslaus, but some very old ones. Kitty was sure she 
didn’t know. Her recollections were vague and general. And 
when a silence fell at last between them she wondered if it was too 
soon to go. The hungry, eager look in Julia’s eyes abashed her. 

“And your babies, Kitty? I’ve not heard about them yet. 
Tell me all—everything.” 

“My children? I’ve got three, you know. A boy and two 
girls. Bobbie and Eileen are away at school now; but I’ve got 
Pam at home. She’s my baby.” 

“What are they like?” 


ITTy found it quite difficult to say what they were like. She 
told Julia that Bobbie was a very high-spirited boy and 
described how he broke his collar-bone. And Eileen was going 
to be pretty but had a tendency to anemia. As for Pam, they 
were having trouble with her ankles. The doctor had ordered 
special shoes because she trod her heels over. 

“T’d like to see them,” said Julia, with a small sigh. 

But Kitty was not very encouraging. Even if Julia had not 
been going immediately to Africa, she did not see that it could 
have been possible. 

“T expect they’re a great joy to you,” suggested Julia. 

“T’m proud of them,” admitted Kitty a little grudgingly. “And 
so I ought to be. They’ve given me enough trouble. It isn’t 
all a bed of roses, having children. I had such a bad time when 
they were born.” She gave details. 

“But it was worth it, Kitty?” 

“Why, yes. I suppose so. But we only wanted two, really. 
I wasn’t too pleased when Pam came. We couldn’t afford it. 
Things got very tight after that. I had to do all the washing at 
home. And I had to give up my Wednesdays. It made too 
much work. Of course Jim couldn’t see that it made so much 
difference. A man wouldn’t. And of course he wouldn’t under- 
stand what a sacrifice it was, giving up my Wednesdays.” 

“Your——” Julia looked puzzled. 

“My Wednesday at Homes. They think we can do with just 
the house and nothing else. I’ve always liked society, and I’ve 
never had enough of it. At home I never got enough. There 
was always the idea that I was the (Continued on page ats) 





A DRAMA 


ILLY was fifteen years old when she went to work 
for Mrs. Pettigrew. The house was large and beau- 
tiful, and there were several servants, all highly 
specialized; and Milly’s job was to do all the things 

which they refused to do. When in the spring the chambermaid 
refused to bring down the wicker furniture from the storeroom 
because the veranda was the care of the parlor-maid; and when 
the parlor-maid said that the storeroom was on the second floor 
and out of her hands; then Milly brought down the wicker 
furniture. And so on. 

But the work was pleasant, for she helped them all, on three 
floors and in the basement, and had not the burden of deciding 
whether this was her job or that, for she was engaged to do 
anything. 

One morning Mrs. Pettigrew ordered Milly to select some old 
garments from a certain trunk. The sharp tone of her mistress 
was Milly’s chief dismay; and when she would be happily at her 
work, and that sharp thin tone came ordering her, Milly would 
tremble, and at the back of her head there would flicker a fiery 
pain. She longed to say, “Please, please do not speak to me so,” 
but she dared not, having been so highly recommended by her 
agency. 

She went now to the attic and selected the old garments, as the 
sharp voice bade, and brought them to the limousine waiting at 
the door. Seated beside her mistress in the blue velvet-lined car, 
Milly was glad of the beauty and the bearing of Mrs. Pettigrew, 
of her perfume and her gown. 
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They took the old clothes to the workhouse for two women who 
were to be released, a mother and her daughter. Mrs. Pettigrew 


and Milly saw them, spotted and underfed and defiant. The 
daughter said openly that if it had not been for her mother, she 
should not have been where she was; and when the older woman 
ordered her raucously, “Shut up, Little Varmint!” the girl wept. 
But they both thanked Mrs. Pettigrew quite nicely for the serge 
suits and the hats with ornaments. : 

“What are they going to do now?”’ Milly asked as the limousine 
rolled away. 

“How on earth should I know?” Mrs. Pettigrew cried sharply. 

“T was wondering,’ said Milly. 

With mounting irritability Mrs. Pettigrew said that they had 
not asked her what she was going to do and she saw no reason why 
she should ask them. And her voice was so hard and sharply 
edged that Milly felt fear and a physical nausea. 

In a little time, a matter of months, it became clear that nearly 
everything that Milly said irritated her mistress. Milly was pink 
and full, like a dahlia, and pretty too. But she spoke with so 
enormous a distinctness. She would say loudly and nakedly m 
the hearing of others, ‘Shall I cut off the buttons?” before an old 
gown was to be sent to someone; or, ‘‘Cook wants to know, 1s 
yesterday cake good enough for tea?”’ 
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And when she had her reply she invariably added, “I was 
wondering.” 

At last everything that she said annoyed Mrs. Pettigrew, who 
would answer her with a strangled irritation as sad as violence. 
And the arrows in the tone of her mistress pierced Milly, set her 
to trembling, gave her the fiery pain flickering at the back of her 
head and a great weight on her chest. 

One evening Mrs. Pettigrew said to Milly, ‘Take down the rose 
gown and give me the silver brocade slippers.” 

Lhe old slippers?” Milly asked, with enormous distinctness. 

Certainly not!” cried Mrs. Pettigrew, jarred and mangled not 
by the words but by their pitch. 

“I was wondering,” said Milly, trembling. 


RS. PETTIGREW rose from her dressing-table. She too was 
d trembling. She spoke in a terrible voice: 
Milly, I cannot stand it. Your voice drives me frantic. 


You'll have to go. I give you your notice. You'll have to go!” 
‘Yes’m,” said Milly. ‘How much is my notice? A week— 
yesm. I was wondering.” : 
Mrs. Pettigrew did not pry into Milly’s affairs. Milly had no 
ome. Work was scarce. In six weeks she had used her savings. 
The demands of society faced her: shoes, a winter coat, food. A 
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man said, “I'll be your friend.” These 

words seemed beautiful to Milly until 

she understood. But she was ill and 

hungry and despised by Mrs. Petti- 
grew, and she had read in Mrs. Pettigrew’s books that such 
friendships happened, now. She went with him. 

As the years passed, and other such friendships followed, she 
ran the gamut of the garden—from dahlia, ripe with summer, to 
frowzy autumn-flawed chrysanthemum. At forty she was near- 
ing the end of a sentence in the workhouse when a lady came to 
her cell. This lady had now a face like an eagle, but Milly knew 
her winter beauty, her bearing and her perfume. 

“My poor woman,” said Mrs. Pettigrew kindly, “what brought 
you here?” 

“T lost my job,” Milly answered. 

“Ves? Well? Goon,’ Mrs. Pettigrew pressed her. “I meant, 
you know, in the first place . . .” 

“T lost my job,” Milly repeated. 

“But what else?” Mrs. Pettigrew encouraged her sharply. 

Her tone set Milly to trembling in the old way. From out the 
perfect anonymity of her battered face, Milly answered: 

“It was on account of my voice—my voice.” 

As Mrs. Pettigrew left, she said to the attendant: ‘The poor 
thing—had she, then, been a singer?” 

They were interrupted by Milly calling loudly down the cor- 
ridor her forgotten thanks for the suit which Mrs. Pettigrew had 
brought, and the hat with an ornament. 
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eyecrets of the 
White House 


Photograph © Wide World 


Woodrow Wilson as he left the White 
House, a tragic figure, shattered in health. 


Lystery 


RESIDENT WILSON and the first Mrs. 
Wilson slept in the same twin beds that the 
Tafts used. 

With the arrival at the White House of the 
second Mrs. Wilson, these twin beds were sent to another 
room and the great Lincoln bed, which had been used 
by the Roosevelts and preceding Presidents, was put 
in the President’s bedroom and it was in this double 
bed that the President and Mrs. Wilson slept. 

After his second marriage it was the President’s cus- 
tom to be called at six o’clock in the morning. Ona 
little table outside of his bedroom door there would be 
put, the night before, a small plate of sandwiches and 
a thermos bottle of coffee. The President would have 
a cup of coffee and a sandwich and then hurry off with 
Mrs. Wilson and a secret service man or an aide for an 
hour of golf. Then he would return and dress and at 
eight o’clock have breakfast with Mrs. Wilson in her 
boudoir. 

The President’s breakfast usually consisted of a soft- 
boiled egg with bacon and a pot of clear coffee. 


Before the first Mrs. Wilson was taken ill, it was the: 


President’s custom to breakfast with her in the private 
dining-room down-stairs. 

President Wilson was never much interested in food; 
not, I mean, as was Mr. Taft, or even Mr. Harding. 
He ate sparingly what was put before him. He never 
had fruit, and seldom touched bread. About his only 
favorite dish that I remember was chicken salad. A 
number of times he made special requests for it for 
luncheon. 

During these early days of the President’s second 
honeymoon, the war-cloud was hanging over the 
country and it was blackest and most threatening 
directly over the White House. In spite of all this, the 
White House was a rather merry place at this par- 
ticular time. The President and Mrs. Wilson were 
extremely happy. 

Mrs. Wilson was what I would call a perfect wife. 
She was a wonderful companion for President Wilson, 
sympathetic and understanding and very gentle. For 
hours on end she would sew or embroider or knit 
while the President worked in his study. During the 
war days when he was so very busy and worked every 
night in his study she would sit quietly near-by. He 
always wanted her near him. 

They never played cards, but they would play little 
parlor games. Mrs. Wilson had a pleasant voice and 
often she would play the piano and sing to him. After 
his illness, when he was able to be taken into the library, 
she would play for him by the hour. 

I think I was happiest in those years of the second 
Mrs. Wilson before the President was taken ill. “The 
last two years of the Taft régime following the re- 
covery of Mrs. Taft from her illness were very pleasant 
also. The White House was a happy home in those 
days, but its loveliest years were the two following the 
coming of the second Mrs. Wilson to the Executive 
Mansion. 

As a matter of fact it is the consensus of Washington 
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the Veil of By Elizabeth Jaffray 


for 17 years housekeeper ai ite Executive Mansion 


opinion that the two most charm 
ing and gracious White House hos 
tesses were Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
and the second Mrs. Wilson. 

Mrs. Wilson had beautiful 
clothes and lovely furs and jewelry. 

Ido not believe that she spent nearly 

as much on her gowns as either Mrs 
Harding or Mrs. Coolidge, but she was 
always dressed in exquisite taste. 

I have always felt that the sensible way 
in which the President and Mrs. Wilson 
adjusted their religious differences was a 
model of how such things can be done. Mrs. 
Wilson originally had been a member of St. Thomas’s 
Espiscopal Church. Later she transferred her allegiance 
to St. John’s, and when she and the President were 
married they arranged that on alternate Sundays they 
would attend St. John’s and the Presbyterian Church, 
which the President had always attended. 

During the Taft days the President and Mrs. Taft 

ghad gone to separate churches. Mrs. Taft attended St. 
John’s Episcopal Church and President Taft went 
regularly to the Unitarian Church. 

President Harding and Mrs. Harding regularly at- 
tended the Baptist Church. President Coolidge and 
Mrs. Coolidge are members of the First Congregational 
Church of Washington. 

Until the very day war was declared the official 
functions of the White House were carried on. I shall 
never forget the amount of humorous trouble caused by 
the necessity for special double diplomatic dinners and 
diplomatic receptions. After all, until America actually 
entered the war there could be no difference made be- 
tween the Allies and the Central Powers. Their 
representatives in Washington, however, 
could not be asked to dine together, 
so in place of the one annual 
diplomatic State dinner there 
had to be two, and the 
same thing was true of 
the diplomatic recep- 
tions. 

During those 
days we had as 
well a certain 
amount of diffi- 
culty with the 
white cooks over 
their war sympa- 
thies. I remember 
that in April, 1917, 
we had a Swedish 
head cook who was 
quite pro-German, 
ocd a French second — 

ck. oe to = QZ” U Woodrow Wilson, as he came to the White 
Reports filtered up to me ' , _— House, and (left) one of the last pictures 
three or four times that there was a OKeystone of the ex-President and Mrs. eines 
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The moment war was declared the White 
House lost all official social responsibility, 
All State dinners and receptions were done 
away with, the public was barred from the 
White House grounds, the doors of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion were doubly and trebly 
guarded, and guards were placed on the top 
floor. President Wilson was all for busi- 
ness. The great problems connected with 
turning a nation overnight from a pacifist 
one into a military one took all his energies 
and abilities. He would often work in his 
study until long after midnight. 

When the more important Allied repre- 
sentatives were in Washington, they would 
often be asked to the White House for 
luncheon. I remember particularly the 
luncheon to Balfour, head. of the British 
delegation, of whom President Wilson was 
fond. The cook had given me a tentative 
menu for the luncheon. 


Fruit Cocktail 
Clear Soup 
Fillet of Sole 
with Tartar Sauce’ 
Fillet of Beef with Mushrooms 
Breast of Chicken 
Hearts of Lettuce 
Strawberry Ice-Cream 
Cake 
White Rock 


I passed on the menu myself and took it 
to Mrs. Wilson to discuss with her. 


dessert for this ice-cream,” she said to me. 
“You know no Englishman likes ice- 
cream.” : 
“But it will be a change for Mr. Balfour,” 
I argued. “He isn’t in England now and 
we must give him a real American lunch- 
eon. 
“All right, have it your way, but I know 
we are making a mistake about the ice- 
cream,” she concluded. 


over Mrs. Wilson met 
me-in the corridor 
up-stairs and took 


Mn, he both my hands in 
lot of wrangling going on in the kitchen, and just be- deg hers. 
fore luncheon one day I went below stairs. When I ” Wi, “It was a lovely 
got in the corridor within twenty feet of the kitchen, 4M, 2, Say, luncheon,” she said, 
I thought I was going to an old-fashioned Irish “No, ae ae “and after Mr. Balfour 
wake. I opened the door and looked in, and all ne a eo had eaten his ice-cream 
three of them were going at it in good style. Mea Say, ‘ : he said, ‘I wonder if you 
Finally I made myself heard over the din of Ba fon, . would forgive me, Mrs. 
the battle and laid down a strict order that - Soy Mien 9 ee Wilson, but I would give 
from this moment on if there was any more “a, 24, é A anything to have another 
war talk inside of the White House by any 7 t,,, al Sey , dish of that wonderful ice- 
of the servants, they would have to get out Mei Plate. es as cream.’ ” 
immediately. " en, ee There was a considerable 


At this time, as in the Taft days, wine 
was served at the White House at all 


. ; , ° % 
functions. Outside of taking a glass hg, 


of champagne at the official dinners, 
Mr. Wilson never touched wines or 
liquors of any kind except that onceina 
great while when he was not well Doctor 
Grayson would recommend a little Scotch 
whisky for him. 
In my notes I happened by chance to run across a card 
bearing the exact amount of wines and liquors that I had 
ordered Brooks to serve at a State dinner on January goth, 1917. 
It is interesting in these present dry days. 


Champagne 18 quarts Sherry 2 quarts 
Claret 2 es Scotch 2. * 
Hock 5 Brandy 1 “ 


After the country actually went dry no wines or liquors of any 
kind were served at the White House dinners. 

During the long illness of President Wilson he was often 
given stimulants. 
3A 


amount of trouble at the White 
House during the early days of 
the war with old Dame Gossip. 
Rumors and reports were flying 
about as thick as summer dust. It 
was too good a moment for the busy- 
bodies in the White House to miss any- 
thing. As a matter of fact, there were 
a number of leaks for a time and I heard 
reports of listening in on important tele- 
phone conversations. 
The President was notified and after that 
there was special care used about what was 
said over the telephones. The only secure way 
any confidential communication could be sent out was for the 
President to send it in an envelop specially sealed with red tape 
and taken by a trustworthy messenger—as has always been 
customary. . 
Colonel House and Mrs. House were often house guests at the 
White House during those days. I remember that while Mrs. 
House would always go down to dinner, she would seldom eat 
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anything. She would have boiled rice, a poached egg and tea in 
her room, and simply go through the motions of dining later. 

_The night of the Armistice President Wilson stayed up all 
night deciphering secret codes and receiving final word from 
Paris and the Army Headquarters in France. 

From that moment on there was nothing but hurry and bustle 
around the White House in preparation for the trip to Europe. 
Mrs. Wilson felt strongly that it was the President’s duty to 
attend personally the Peace Conference and her advice had a 
aq deal to do with Mr. Wilson’s taking the momentous 
step. 

There were a hundred and one interesting little details about all 
this. One that had to do with a colored maid of Mrs. Wilson’s 
always seemed to me to be especially amusing. 

When Mrs. Edith Wilson first came to the White House, she 
told me that she had an old colored maid who had been loyal to 
her for fifteen or twenty years, and whom she would like to bring 


President Wilson painfully wrote 
this inscription while he -was 
suffering from partial paralysis. 


to the White House as her personal maid if I thought it could be 


arranged. 

I explained that the only problem involved was that all the 
up-stairs maids were white, and that it would be a little difficult 
to have her personal maid live in the White House and sleep on 
the third floor. However, I told her that I would see if we could 
work it out. 

A day or two after President Wilson and Mrs. Wilson came 
back from their honeymoon, the maid appeared at the White 
House and reported her arrival to me; (Continued on page i? 
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ORDAN, the Shanghai agent of the Globe Navigation 

Company, which ran a splendid round-the-world steamer 

service handling more than half the passenger traffic to 

the Far East, sighed as his Chinese clerk entered his 
office with the information that two American ladies, with a letter 
of introduction, were out in the main office. Letters of intro- 
duction were Jordan’s béte noire. He never gave them himself and 
he loathed those who did, in consequence of which he didn’t 
think very highly of a vast number of people. 

For a moment the agent considered dodging the issue, but 
finally decided it might be fatal to dodge this particular one. 
These might be important people, friends of the company. So 
he assumed a cheerfulness he was far from feeling, directed the 
boy to admit the ladies and met them at the door. On the 
instant he was glad he had played safe. 

The younger of the two ladies, an astonishingly attractive 
girl in her early twenties, spoke first. ‘You are Mr. Jordan? I 


am Polly Manson and my father gave me this letter of intro-° 


duction to you. This is my aunt, Mrs. Bradbury.” 

Jordan acknowledged the introduction and begged the ladies 
to be seated, while he excused himself long enough to read the 
letter of introduction. It was from Harlow Manson, president 
and controlling owner of the Globe Navigation Company, and 
read as follows: 


“My dear Jordan: 

“This letter will introduce my daughter, Polly, who is touring 
the world with my sister, Mrs. J. H. Bradbury. Polly will 
38 
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doubtless neglect to present this letter until she goes broke, as 
I have instructed her not to bother you except in emergency. 
Please do the needful. 

“Sincerely, Harlow Manson” 


The General Agent looked up smilingly. ‘‘Well, Miss Manson, 
your draft on your father is cashable here. How much money 
do you require?” 

“A new letter of credit for ten thousand and accommodations 
on the Star of the Orient, sailing tomorrow.” 

‘“‘Ten thousand and the owner’s suite. Can do, Miss Manson, 
only——” 

There was much of Harlow Manson about this daughter of his. 
Jordan’s momentary hesitation brought a quick interruption. 

“Only what?” 

“T wish you could wait over two weeks and take the San 
Jacinto. What I have to tell you is, of course, strictly in con- 
fidence. The master of the Star of the Orient, Captain Axel 
Nordstrom, hasn’t drawn a sober breath the two days he’s been 
in port and I should judge by his appearance he has been con- 
tinuously drunk at sea en route here. I cabled your father for 
permission to dismiss him and turn the ship over to his first 
officer, Kevin Lorrigan, a most capable, likable and thoroughly 
charming young officer, but your father has replied that Lorrigan 
is too young for a ship like the Star of the Orient and that he has 


in mind for him the captaincy of a freighter later on. After he . 


has attained his growth, as it were. If I made the change I was 
to impress upon Lorrigan the fact that his position as master 
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ger, Lorrigan 
said, ‘who has ever 
as showed me any 
ncy. consideration. 
” 
son, would terminate upon the arrival of the vessel at her home | 
ney port, San Francisco. ; 
; “To my surprise, Lorrigan refused the job. Said if he was 
ions worth trusting the ship to temporarily, the berth should 
| be his until he failed to perform his duties in a satisfactory 
son, manner. I think I might have argued your father around to the 
: same point of view by cable, but another obstacle arose. I 
his. couldn’t pick up a good mate here to take Lorrigan’s place if 
L. we dismissed Nordstrom, and I cannot locate one in Manila. 
Consequently we have to carry on with Nordstrom until we can 
San replace him conveniently. It’s one of those beastly occasions 
a where we have to take a chance, but I hesitate to see your father’s 


daughter and sister make the trip with Nordstrom.” 
| Polly Manson considered the situation. ‘You say you cannot 
on- secure a chief officer to take Mr. Lorrigan’s place when he is 







for promoted? Have you tried securing a new captain to replace 
yst Captain Nordstrom? You might find one not quite so capable 
hly but sober.” 

gan “That’s the rub. When I told Lorrigan I was going to place 
has Captain McDevitt, of our freighter Oriental Trader, in command 
he | of the Star of the Orient, the confounded fool informed me that 
ye while I was firing his skipper I could fire him too. He even 
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declined to admit that his skipper was unfit for 
command, so, since I couldn’t get a mate to re- 
place Lorrigan, I’m back where I started.” 

Both ladies smiled sympathetically. ‘Well, at 
least your Mr. Lorrigan is loyal to his chief,’ Polly Manson 
suggested. “I think I like him for that.” 

“He’s a fool to oppose this company,” Jordan answered, “‘be- 
cause his act will cost him his chances of a captaincy—and they 
were very bright indeed. He has worked hard for that chance 
and I cannot understand why he throws it away so recklessly. 
He’ll be fired when the vessel reaches San Francisco—perhaps 
before. I think your father will send a new master and a new 
mate to meet the vessel in Naples.”’ 

“The young man must have some extraordinary reason for his 
peculiar action,” Mrs. Bradbury suggested mildly. ‘If he knows 
my brother, even slightly, he must realize that he has offended 
past forgiveness.” 

The agent nodded. “I’m sorry for Lorrigan. He’s not only a 
sailor from soup to nuts—he holds a ticket for sail or steam, any 
ocean and any tonnage—but he has a splendid record. A few 
years ago, when he was mate on the City of Portland, in a blow 
off Flattery a child was washed overboard. Lorrigan went _— 










after her and held her up until rescued. During 
the war he was a lieutenant commander of the 
U. S. Naval Reserve Force and commanded a tanker 
carrying gasoline to Saint-Nazaire. He was armed, 
of course, and in a long-range running fight he sank 
a German submarine. An hour later, slipping sud- 
denly out of a fog-bank, he sighted another sub 
on the surface two cables’ lengths distant. He 
seized the wheel from the helmsman, swung his 
vessel hard over and rammed the sub. He holds 
the Navy Cross. His action hurts me very much. 
He is very popular with passengers and would 
make an ideal skipper in the round-the-world ser- 
vice.” 

“Trish, I suppose,” Mrs. Bradbury murmured, 
“and obstinate and idealistic, as well as brave and 
reckless.”’ 

Jordan nodded. “I don’t think he went to school 
after he was ten years old—and yet he is the best- 
edueated man I have ever met. His grammar is 
perfect. So are his manners. He’s read every- 
thing and been everywhere and he’s only thirty- 
three years old.” 

“He'll probably bring the Star of the Orient 
safely into port in spite of the skipper,” Polly Man- 
son decided. ‘My aunt and I have done Peking 
brown and the smells of Shanghai may not be 
endured longer. We yearn for that owner’s suite— 
and a letter of credit.” 

“How like your father you are!’’ Jordan declared. 
‘“‘Are you staying at the Majestic?” The girl nodded. 
“T’ll have your passes and the letter of credit over 
there at one o’clock.” 

Mrs. Bradbury rose. ‘“‘You’re very busy, Mr. 
Jordan, so we will not impose longer on your time. 
Come, Polly.” 

But the girl lingered. “I’m thinking of this 
peculiar Mr. Kevin Lorrigan,” she said musingly. 
“If he is the excellent employee you seem so cer- 
tain he is, Mr. Jordan, I know my father will regret 
losing his services. Dad’s rather loyal to good men 
and true, and as you remarked, Aunt Mary, he 
must have a very important reason for throwing 
his future away in this reckless fashion. I have 
a curiosity to ascertain his reason. I might save 
him for Father—and from himself. Have you cabled 
Dad all the details of your effort to replace Captain 
Nordstrom with Captain McDevitt and how Mr. 
Lorrigan’s obstinacy nullified your plans?” 

“No, Miss Manson, but I intend to. You under- 
stand, one cannot overlook a deal like that.” 

“Well, overlook it, please, until I have had time 
to investigate. I’ll cable you from Singapore if it 
is necessary for Father to send a relief captain and 
mate to meet the Star of the Orient at a European 
port.” 

Jordan pondered. ‘Well, there can be no advan- 
tage in being precipitate. I am happy to 
oblige you, Miss Manson.” 

“Thank you so much. By the way, did 
Mr. Lorrigan ever receive any recognition 
for saving that little girl off the City of 
Portland?” 

“Oh, yes. “He was awarded the Carnegie 
medal for life-saving and re- 
ceived also a check for a thou- 
sand dollars from the Carnegie 
fund.” 

The girl’s eyes shone with 

approval. “I think—and you 
do, too, don’t you, Aunt Mary? 
that a brave man is entitled 
to some special consideration. 
Probably, when we understand 
his reasons, we'll all think 
much more highly of him. 
Once I heard Dad say that 
the reasons back of an act 
of insubordination or lack of 
cooperation may sometimes 
justify the act.” 

“Too bad you weren’t born 


Q_Lorrigan, who had led a 


a man—to take your father’s place in the Globe Navi- 
gation Company,” Jordan replied gallantly. “Well, 
I’ll await your cable from Singapore.” 


The chief mate of the Star of the Orient was as un- 
happy as the famed one-armed paper-hanger with the 
itch. Indeed, Mr. Lorrigan did have the itch, i. ¢., 
prickly heat. He was gummy with perspiration and 
grimy with coal-dust. The skipper was drunk and 





colorful life, entertained Polly and her aunt with such conversation as they had never heard before. 


the chief steward was ashore; the second mate was up-town, 
on his own time, the third mate, off watch, was asleep in his 
room, and the fourth mate, a youth of no importance and 
meager experience, was lending what aid he could loading freight 
into the hatches in the forward well-deck. 

Mr. Lorrigan was convinced he would not do it well, and if 
the stowage was bad and they bucked into a typhoon, the owners 
would, in all probability, have a huge bill for damages from the 
Consignees. The burden of that fourth mate’s inefficiency rested 


heavily and with dire certainty on the Lorrigan shoulders. 
And at the present moment Mr. Lorrigan was busy loading 
eggs into the refrigerator hatch—hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese eggs consigned around the world to New 
York—and ‘Mr. Lorrigan knew the precise amount of faith that 
might be reposed in Chinese eggs. Still, bad as he suspected them 
to be, he had to see that none of the cases was dropped in loading. 
To add to his distress, the second steward was not aboard and 
from time to time, as a launch came (Continued on page 174) 
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QL have always re- Chips 
garded mslif as ZS 
quite an adept at sign-talking. 


R AT least I trust I am now helping to do so. If 
Providence will but deign to use me as an humble yet 
willing instrument in the busting-up of some of the 
romantic and glamourous flapdoodle which for so 

many years has enveloped the overtouted and altogether bogus 
cheese-works known as Monte Carlo, I shall feel that the time 
spent on this trip to Europe was not entirely wasted. 

Those who know me best may well understand that it was im- 
perative business and not the mere idle quest of pleasure which 
took me hence during the month when the black bass were 
biting with an enthusiasm seldom or never excelled. I went with 
reluctance. I return with an eager alacrity, 
for I bring to the American people a ring- 
ing message. 

Monte Carlo is the bunk! Such, briefly, 
is the message I would bring you. 

As I grow elder I become more and more 
convinced that a writer should write 
always with some worthy purpose in 
view. Merely to get the money should 
not be his sole aim. I used to think that: 
especially along towards the approach of 
the first of the month did I think that. 
But with increasing years has come wis- 
dom. Literature must bear aloft a torch. 

I have only to regard the shining examples about 
me: O. QO. McIntyre no longer is content to work 
for the joy of being able, on the day after pay-day, 
to walk into a tailor’s and pick out something suit- 
able for a fancy vest and then order a whole suit 
made out of it. He has a far nobler mission—to 
puncture the shams of an effete metropolis, to 


expose the follies of a national administration which Q.It is not difficult to 


has a habit of going Republican too darned often 
to please him or me, either. 

Once upon a time, Rupert Hughes believed the 
chief end of a Rupert Hughes was to write popular 
novels. Now he realizes he was put here on this planet to make 
the Father of His Country hard to ketch. 

Among the playwrights there is my friend Channing Pollock. 
To turn out box-office successes may formerly have been his main 
outstanding ambition, but consider for a passing moment what 
monumental labors now engage our Channing’s facile pen—a few 






(Occasionally a green pa-' 
tron strove to be jocular, 
but the attempt was pitiable and died quickly. 
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seasons ago doing a play to cure us all of religious intolerance, last 
season doing another to put an end to war, and this season 
writing one that will stop pyorrhea! 

And so it is with me. Regardless of the check which may 
drift in as a result of my endeavors, I feel I have a patriotic duty 
to perform in the present task of telling the truth about this 
Monte Carlo business. 

If no editor will buy what I’m writing, I’ll probably have it 
published and circulated at my own expense. 

It is an obligation and a responsibility which I owe to thousands 
upon thousands of my countrymen who, for aught I know to the 
contrary, may at this very moment be saving and scrimping to 
go to Monte Carlo and have one mad delirious glorious fling at 
the Casino so often described in fiction and the guide-books; so 
often pictured on souvenir post-cards and by the movies; so often 
painted in such glowing colors by temporarily infatuated friends 
and relatives writing back from abroad. 

What I want to do is to induce them rather to stay at home 
and see Coney Island and really get the worth of their money. 





To begin with, I 
didn’t intend to work 
up the Mediterranean 
shores into France. 
Northern Italy was 
as far as I expected 
to go. But when I 
landed, on a Sunday, 
in Genoa there was a 
telegram, sent two 
days before from a 
point about a hun- 
dred and fifty miles 
away, and, in accor- 
dance with the quaint 
Continental custom, 
just now being de- 
livered, which bade 
me shove along with- 
out delay to Nice and 
await further orders. 
So I caught the next 


Scrape an acquain- train. 
tance with one of these ladies. 


It was a train that 
was afflicted with the 
stammers. It stopped at every way station and at every likely- 
looking place where the engine-driver thought there should have 
been a way station, and between stops faltered constantly, and 
carried no dining-car but expected the passengers to get out and 
forage on the country, which was a thing I, in my ignorance, had 
not the wit to do. But practically all my fellow travelers did, be- 
cause being Italians and therefore, by some miraculous racial in- 
heritance, cinder-proof, they rode with their heads sticking out 
of the doors and windows and so could spot a huckster with his 
slender stock of sandwiches or his fruits or his what-nots while 
still upwards of a quarter of a mile and fifteen minutes from him. 

Thus time wore on until, about two weeks from next Thursday, 
we diffidently neared the frontier. Eventually, but I cannot 
definitely or even approximately say when, because having 
mislaid my pocket calendar I had by now lost count, we were 
through the customs and over the border and, come Michaelmas, 
we were on board a French train also addicted to stuttering but 
with a slightly different smell from the Italian train but an equally 
fascinating smell, at that. And so at last, but none too soon for 
poor little famished me, we did actually arrive at Nice, backing 
into the station ten or twelve feet at a burst to avoid giving 
offense to anyone. 

Faint from hunger and fatigue, I was watching with a wan and 
almost despairing eye for the good monks of St. Bernard to come 
toiling across the wastes with their trusty dogs bringing succor, 
so I never did find out who won the hat-pool in that last day’s run. 
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the Bunk at 


It was by now long 
past midnight of some 
date or other. I was 
escorted for a mercifully 
short distance along a 
street named for the 
twenty-seventh or 
the twenty-eighth or the 
twenty-ninth of 
September, I for- 
get which, to an 
hotel. By dumb- 
play and by open- 
ing my mouth to 
show how empty 
and resounding I was, I 
succeeded in getting a cold 
snack. ‘I then retired to a 
repose well-earned, as you 
will no doubt agree. The 
bed was according to offi- 
cial regulations respecting 
hotel beds in provincial 
Europe. When you have 
stopped at a few of the 
hotels you realize why the 
country roads are so badly 
paved. All the available 
asphalt has been needed 
to stuff mattresses with. 

After a night upon the 
soothing and restful macadam I felt myself a giant refreshed. 
Pending the arrival of the rest of the party I decided to take a 
skirmishy survey of the gilded wickedness of the little principality 
of Monaco which, as my recollection of my geography told me, 
must be somewhere in this neighborhood. As a matter of fact, 
I had skirted through it on the way up, but probably owing to 
starvation and exhaustion, had not taken cognizance. 





I RANG the service bell, which, with a loud explosive clangor, 
seemed to go off just outside my room. It brought a waiter, 
though, and to him I tried to-explain that immediately following 
breakfast I craved to go, preferably by automobile, to the scene 
of those sinful revels which from time to time I had read so much 
about. For quite a spell I worked on him but without making 
any real headway. This part of France, as you know, has a very 
dense population. But this waiter must have been about the 
densest one of the whole lot. 

Over and over again, very patiently and most painstakingly, I 
named the place which I wished to visit, to wit: Monaco. The 
trouble, as I later realized, was that I pronounced the word 
American style, thus: “Monaka” to rhyme with “Kanaka,” 
whereas the customary way, locally speaking, is to call it ‘““Mon- 
a-coe”’ with the emphasis pretty evenly distributed over all three 
syllables. My other mistake was in not just saying “Monte 
Carlo,” because even though you use the accenting commonly 
practised in Paducah, where, as a boy I picked up most of my 
conversational French, it is very difficult for a native to avoid 
an understanding of what you are driving at when you say Monte 
Carlo to him. He may try to evade the issue—probably will 
try—but sooner or later you force him, however much against his 
will, to surrender. 

The thickness of this person irritated me. It put me on my 
mettle. I swore a private oath that I’d invade the citadel of his 
comprehension if it broke a leg. For, mark you, I had before 
now enjoyed my little linguistic triumphs. I enjoyed one on the 
voyage over—when we anchored at Gibraltar to let off two pas- 
Sengers and to take on some. Several bumboats hastened out 
from shore with fruits and notions for barter. I came along as 
@ group of first-cabin passengers were hanging over the rail of 
B deck and by gestures vainly striving across an intervening 


G For me the scene had all the lilt and lure and 
frolic note of a rainy Sunday at the Morgue. 
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Illustrations. by 
John T. McCutcheon 


space of forty feet to make 
one of the venders under- 
stand that they craved 
ripe figs, of which he had 
a small store, instead of 
half-ripened 
grapes, of which 
- he had a great 
many. Seeing 
me, a very pret- 
ty woman ex- 

claimed: 
“‘Oh, here’s 
Mr. Cobb, he’ll 
help us out! Mr. 
Cobb, won’t 
: you please tell 
that stupid creature 
in that skiff down below 
that it’s figs we want?” 
At this critical juncture 
it flashed to my mind 
that somewhere I had 
heard how the historic 
old fortress out in San 

Antonio derived its name 

from the fact that fig- 

trees once grew within 

its walls. So without a 
moment’s hesitation I advanced to the guard and in a confident 
masterful voice called out: “Hey, bo, las alamos!’”? Whereupon 
the pedler cried out, ‘Si, si, Sefior,”’ and began sending baskets of 
figs up his rope trolley amid murmurs of admiration from all sides 
for my ready command of tongues. 

I immediately withdrew. For I had observed that a second 
boat—one loaded with knick-knacks—was drawing alongside, 
and the only other Spanish words I could at the moment recall 
were ‘“‘foreador’’ and ‘‘mafana” so unless somebody wanted a 
bull-fighter for delivery tomorrow, which didn’t seem so very 
probable, I as an interpreter would be far out on, as you might 
say, a limb. 

With the memory of this recent victory still fresh in my brain 
I became more than ever resolved to convey my meaning to the 
open-faced waiter. But after a while, seeing that we were get- 
ting absolutely nowhere, I had recourse to the sign-language. I 
have always regarded myself as Guite an adept at sign-talking. 
**Attendes-vous!”’ I commanded, and then I imitated the action 
of an automobile moving with speed (Continued on page 133) 


QI overflowed it until I felt 
like a charlotte russe out 
riding as we tore around 9474 sharp curves. 
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“IT” is that quality possessed by some 
few persons which draws all others with 
its magnetic life force. Withit you win 
all men if you are a woman—and all 
women if you are a man. Without it 
you take a chance—and are not certain 
of winning anyone, or of keeping him 
or her when wonl 


OHN GAUNT had risen from the 
lowest of the people; his earliest 
recollections were of squalor in 
the Bowery with a drunken grand- 

mother who prated of the old country 
and of the splendor of her life there be- 
fore she “fell.” Her grandson always 
felt that her fall had been a very deep 
one and entirely her own fault, and who 
she was or where she came from did not interest him. What 
did interest him was that he was stronger than other boys and 
could hit harder. 

He sold newspapers at the age of ten, and went on from 
one thing to another, educating himself as he went, until when 
he was forty and interesting things came into his life, he had 
not only amassed a vast fortune, but was a person of great 
cultivation. But he was of so solitary a nature that few people 
ever knew of this. 

Early in his career he had grown to know women—and what 
they meant to men. He had that nameless charm with a strong 
magnetism which can only be called “It.” He had never loved; 
his mind was too analytical to be drawn by shallow intellectuals, 
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G.I loathe these vulgar business millionaires,” ie 
Ava said to herself. On his side, John Gaunt .- 
made avow. This woman should belong to him. 


and his senses were too well in hand to be dominated for long by 
physical emotion. But from his fifteenth year to his fortieth 
birthday, females of all types and classes had manifested ardent 
feeling for his six feet of magnificent strength. There was not any 
beauty in him but there was some strange magnetism, and per- 
haps it was augmented by his absolute indifference. i 
He only mixed for business purposes with men; he despised 
most of them too much—miserable weaklings whom he used for 
his own ends, and thought of contemptuously as pawns in hisgame. 
With all this there was a fundamental honesty about the man, 
springing from the extreme cleverness and profound reasoning 
of his mind, which saw that integrity upon all subjects was by 
far the best policy. He was learned in all the laws of cause and 
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é effect, and believed especially in the law of 
Bree! 9 the boomerang; but he never hesitated to 
take an indulgence when he could pay for 
it, and the consequence of taking it could 

\.. not upset things of more importance. 
There was one side of his character which 
as no one in the business world knew about, 
a and which, if they had chanced upon it, 
43 might have made him feel whimsically 
uncomfortable. He loved to give money 
to institutions for the betterment of children. There were 
one or two hospitals for crippled and incurable little ones 
which he entirely supported—and not a person connected 
“ae them but the governors knew who was the donor of the 

unds. 

He would visit them when in certain moods, dressed in old 
clothes, and give modest presents to the poor small pathetic 
creatures, and cheer each one with his extraordinary tenderness, 
so that he was adored and known as “Poor Mr. Santa Claus”; 
and as he went out a check would be left for whatever was the 
heart’s desire of each bed’s inmate. Not to want people to know 
he was doing good was too unheard-of a procedure; the few who 
were in the secret thought him so eccentric as to be on the border- 
land of sanity. - But no one’s opinion mattered to him a cent! 

_At forty he realized that life was growing dull, and he said to 
cat, Cesar, ‘“There must be something else that I do not 
know.” There was. 





Out in the Californian sun, Ava Cleveland was sitting with her 


By EVinor Glyn 
The Romance ofa 


Little Sister 
of the Rich 





adored brother, Larry, on the 
terrace of Mrs. Merriton’s 
garden, overlooking the gor- 
geous Pacific. Both had gloomy 
faces. Ava was the little sis- 
ter of the very rich—and Larry 
the excrescence. 

Both were more or less well- 
born adventurers—meaning 
that they lived beyond their 
means and mixed with a set of 
friends who tolerated and even 
courted them because of their 
undoubted charm. Both were 
up to their necks in troubles 
which neither had told the other. 
Ava’s Damocles’ sword had 
taken the shape of an impossi- 
ble dressmaker’s bill from the 
fashionable firm of Claribell, 
with Ruben Rosenbloom at its head. It had assumed 
the color of a nasty threat in the three last applications 
for its payment. 

The two played cards a good deal at the Merritons’ 
with the millionaire crowd which thronged the house, 
and Ava had been strangely unlucky during the whole 
of her visit, to such an extent that now she was not 
sure how she could pay her fare back to New York, where she 
lived in a minute flat with Larry, in the smartest apartment- 
house on Park Avenue. It had four rooms with no street view 
from its windows, so they had got it for very littlk—and Ava’s 
faultless taste had transformed it into a nest of refinement and 
repose. But the problem of how to keep it was growing worse. 

Larry had been very difficult in the last year. Ava suspected 
—she knew not what. She had not actually found him out, but 
she was uneasy; and he took every penny of their joint tiny 
income that he could grasp. It was no simple task even to keep 
up with the requirements of the position of “Little sister to the 
very rich.” And there were moments when Ava’s pride was 
deeply galled and her soul—the part which had not yet gone to 
sleep—rebelled at all the shams and pretenses. 

“Larry, what did you do with the last three hundred dollars 
we scraped up? You have never told me.” 

Larry gave her a queer look out of his sleepy, attractive 
gray eyes—then he averted them. 

“Oh, there are such lots of little things while we’re visiting.” 

He had a strange stubborn temper, and she adored him. 
He was only twenty-three and she twenty-five, and she had 
always been his protectress ever since their crusty old father’s 
day—when he had adorned the Four Hundred with Ward 
McAllister and his children had grown up as they could with old 
Mary, their Irish nurse. 

Larry was a rotter but Ava would never face the fact and always 
hoped to find him an heiress to support him as such a phoenix 
should be supported. Ava could have married, but there was 
Larry—and none of the suitors had yet shown enough zeal to 
take on the pair. 

The post came in just then with a fresh blow for each. Ava’s 
worry was a peremptory demand from Rosenbloom himself 
for payment of the three thousand dollars, and Larry’s a dirty- 
looking missive with his name printed in irregular capitals—and 
inside the envelop, just a word in Chinese. His face turned pale. 
As Ava looked up and saw him, she was conscious of some 
faint odor. She had noticed it once or twice before. 

Larry got up from his long chair and, shaking an airy hand 
at her, said, “So long, Sis. Meet you later!’ 

Then he walked on to the house and so to the street, and 
thence to a taxi which deposited him in a low neighborhood. 

A yery devilish-looking, handsome young woman opened a 
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door to him—and then 
threw herself into his 
arms. The pungent 
odor of incense seemed 
to penetrate to his 
brain. He swayed a 
little and, still holding 
the girl, sank upon a 
divan. 

Ava, meanwhile, sat 
with her head in her 
hands. “What the 
hades are we to do?” 
she whispered in not 
very polite English. 

Mrs. Merriton came 
out on the terrace just 
then and joined her, 
slipping into a long 
chair. — 

“Vou look blue, 
Ava.” 

“T am.” 

“T have always 
thought you ought to 
marry. Why haven’t 
you?” 

“T’ve liked the wrong 
man—twice—just when 
something suitable was 
coming around—and 
then the best chance I 
had took a dislike to 
Larry.” 

She said it all baldly; 
her seven years of 
battling with society 
had dulled a number of 
her finer sensibilities. 

“One of the richest 
bachelors in New York 
is coming out with 
Clarence this afternoon 
—John Gaunt. Would 
you mind his being 
forty or more?” 

Ava shrank instinc- 
tively. It annoyed her 
to have Constance take 
it upon herself to try 
to arrange for her fu- 
ture. 

“JT haven’t started 
chasing yet. When I 
do have to come to 
it—I’ll tell you.” 

Mrs. Merriton knew 
she was rebuked. She 
stood in awe of Ava, 
and when the blue 
eyes flashed between 
the black eyelashes which made such a queer shadow, she always 
felt it wiser to change the conversation. But she gave one more 
bit of information first. 

‘‘He’s made his money in all sorts of ways, he is now the head 
of half a dozen trusts, he is diabolically clever, Clarence says, 
and he hates women. He might be flint for your steel! Where’s 
Larry? Tea is just coming.” 

Ava was obliged to admit that she did not know her brother’s 
whereabouts. She did know that it would be a matter of 
interest to Mrs. Merriton. That affair had begun to look quite 
serious during this visit. Constance was a goose and Clarence 
very jealous, and a peck o’ trouble could come of it. 

They talked then about clothes, and this awoke fresh remem- 
brances of Rosenbloom in Ava’s mind. Her big red mouth 
took on a sullen curve. She had no good points to speak of 
except her eyes, and her figure. She had been a hideous baby 
and an ugly child, but bloomed into some charm at adolescence. 

“You always remind me of that princess in the fairy-tale— 
white as snow, red as blood and black as ebony,” Larry told her 
once. Her skin was that thick gardenia kind that never looks 


Sse Her hair was blue-black and not very fine. It 
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Q.‘‘You are the first perscn who has ever said such things to me,’ Ava flashed. 


grew in a peak on her forehead and she wore it brushed back and 
bobbed in a straight line like a Florentine page’s. Her mouth was 
the most voluptuous red thing in mouths, and much too large 
for beauty. 

She would have looked downright bad but for her eyes— 
dewy hyacinths set in a forest of coarse jet firs. They said 
all sorts of things to people—especially men. 

Somewhere in the deepest recess of her subconscious mind there 
was a strong instinct of pride and self-respect. Otherwise New 
York might have known a queen of the half-world, a queen who 
would have ruled men and annexed their millions ruthlessly. _ 

Ava knew as much of life and the ways of humans as it Is 
possible to know by skirting actual experience. And she often 
wondered if that would be her end—Queen of the Half-World! 
Luck seemed always so against her. ‘They make such a lot of 
love—but don’t offer me the wedding-ring,” she often reflected. 

Men thought they would be taking on a considerable risk 
with her, if the truth were told, and while the boys would have 
faced it, they were not given a chance. Ava disliked anything 
immature. Her two “wrong men” had been married, and she 
their wives’ friend. 











She had very good hands, strangely feminine for so decided 
acharacter. They were as white as her white face, and smooth 


as ivory. She kept them still and an essence of attraction 
seemed to emanate from them. 
_ With all her physical magnetism Ava looked well-bred, the 
lines of her figure were so extremely slender, and the carriage of 
her head so proud. 
The servants brought the tea and the cocktails just then— 
and down the steps from the veranda Clarence Merriton brought 
John Gaunt. 
Ava glanced up, prejudiced. 
, “T loathe these vulgar business millionaires,” she said to herself. 
He is much too well-dressed,” she went on. ‘Goes to London 
for his clothes, of course, and takes the most expensive the 
tailor wants to put over on him.” She did not mind his dark 

ir growing gray above his ears—it was as thick as her own and 
€ven coarser. That strange something about his rugged counte- 
So hit her at once. It aroused resentment because it permeated 

t being. 

Her eyes, often boldly blue, fell before his green ones. 

he was perfectly conscious that the creature had “It”—and 


it made her. feel un- 
comfortable. 

On his side, 
Gaunt took in 
line of her. His cool, 
calculating, deductive 
mind analyzed, dissected 
her. He had not met 
many women of her 
world. He liked her 
look of breeding. He 
liked the independent 
carriage of her head. 
Liked the fearless pride 
which gleamed from the 
blue eyes. He was con- 
scious of the sex mag- 
netism in her. He 
instantly felt that he 
wanted to kiss those 
cherry lips, and that he 
would certainly crush 
her in his arms until she 
could not breathe— 
when the moment came; 
and that there should 
be such a moment he 
determined then and 
there—even if it took 
him years to secure it. 

He made a _ vow. 
This woman, member 
of one of the oldest 
New York families, 
should belong to him 
—gutter-snipe million- 
aire—in whatever capac- 
ity the circumstances 
at the time seemed to 
suggest. His queer green 
eyes narrowed and his 
stern, perfectly chiseled 
lips shut like a mouse- 
trap. 

Ava was sensitive 
enough to sense some- 
thing of this. Every- 
thing in her started 
up in revolt, and the 
most disdainful expres- 
sion was upon her face 
when Mrs. Merriton de- 
liberately put them side 
by side on a settee. 

Ava had a cocktail— 
John Gaunt had taken 
tea. It did not shock 
him that she was drink- 
ing disguised raw gin at 
five o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

“Little fool,” he thought. ‘She does not know that she is 
depreciating probably the only asset of value that she has— 
firm round flesh. She has evidently no business sense.’”’ Then, 
presently, as they talked, he added, “‘It will be most amusing to 
teach her.” 

Meanwhile, aloud, they were exchanging the usual conversation 
of recent arrivals on the divine Pacific Coast, Ava aloofly chilly, 
John Gaunt whimsically subservient. He had never really been 
subservient to any person in his life. Audacity pleased him— 
he took off his hat to successful audacity; but in his innermost 
being a blasting, withering contempt held him subconsciously 
in spite of himself, from whatever would degrade the soul. 

John Gaunt was as proud as Lucifer—that is, it did not matter 
to him what anyone in the world thought of him, but it mattered* 
the whole world and eternity what John Gaunt thought of him- 
self. He had succeeded in ali of his undertakings through a 
devastating, cynical honesty. 

For this first hour with Ava (and Mrs. Merriton took care 
that it was an hour) only her physical attractions held him, 
but just before they went into the house a tiny circumstance 
struck a different note. 


John 
every 
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A little bird had become caught in the tennis net near them, 
and Ava saw it and jumped up, leaving one of her withering, 
icy sentences to him unfinished. A look of sweetness came into 
her eyes, and she disentangled the bird with gentle tenderness. 

“Oh, the poor wee thing!” she said involuntarily. 

John Gaunt’s mind went back in a flash to his children’s 
hospital, and he looked at her with fresh eyes. 

“It’s gone into freedom!” she cried as the bird flew aloft—and a 
quick sharp sigh escaped her. 

“Does the sky seem like freedom to you?” John Gaunt asked. 

Ava turned to him. 

“Not the sky itself. It may be full of horrid gases that asphyx- 
iate, but the ability to get there and learn for yourself unham- 
pered—is freedom.” 

“T would have thought you had complete freedom.” 

She looked at him with contempt. 

“That shows that you are not as clever as Mrs. Merriton 
inferred you were, or you would know that anyone who has to 
stop saying their thoughts, going where they please, living the 
life they like, or who has to talk to people they are bored with, 
has no freedom!” 

John Gaunt laughed; he liked the way she told him she was 
bored with him. He knew it was not true; he knew that he was 
irritating her, not boring her. 

“What do you do with your life?’”’ he asked. 

“T do not feel that even politeness obliges me to give an 
account of it to you,” she retorted and went to join Clarence, 
who happened upon them from the table where the drinks stood. 

“You'll find Miss Cleveland able to give you points on every- 
thing, Gaunt,” he laughed, with the satisfied tone that the 
third cocktail engenders before the fourth one brings out the 
real character. 

John Gaunt smiled. He seldom laughed; he held with Chester- 
field that it was a relaxation for the lower classes. He would 
have added, the lower classes of intellect, because he set no store 
upon classes anyway, but only upon minds and what they could 
achieve. Aristocracy for him meant men who were masters of 
themselves and who had learned a sense of values. He had always 
held the Four Hundred—so they had been called in his early 
days—in supreme contempt, unless the individual members had 
come up to his standard of excellence. But he knew too much 
about the working of hereditary instinct to belittle the outside 
charm of manner and the sense of the fitness of things they 
possessed. 

He himself had a strong sense of the fitness of things, and in his 
reasoning he put it down to the good blood which was perhaps 
in his grandmother’s veins; but he also maintained it could be 
acquired if its principles were understood. Only, as he had so 
many things to do, he felt glad that it had come to him naturally 
so that he had not to spend time upon it. 

He was cynically tolerant of Clarence Merriton, but he re- 
spected the valiant little one-legged bootblack at the corner of 
the mean street where one of his favorite children’s welfare in- 
situtions stood. Constance Merriton and her hundreds of pro- 
totypes were a nothingness to him mentally. They were just 
the silk sun-blinds of life, he felt, and so had their values, but 
not for men’s minds. 

When he was dressing for dinner, he said to his Chinese servant 
Chang, ‘Before we leave, every detail of Miss Cleveland’s 
position is to be given to me. Do you understand?” 

Chang gravely nodded his head as he handed his master his 
coat. 


7 RS. MERRITON, of course, put Ava next the millionaire 
\ | at dinner. This annoyed Ava, who, in spite of the batter- 
She was looking 
superbly appetizing in a daring confection of scarlet tulle— 


ing of seven years, still hated the obvious. 


Rosenbloom’s masterpiece! Her white flesh seemed to radiate 
iridescence—if such a quality is possible in flesh; that is, it 
seemed alive, living white, not the dead perfection of alabaster. 
Her lips, with their touch of lip-stick, glowed scarlet like the 
geraniums stuck above her left ear. Her black hair seemed to 
send blue shadows where it touched her skin, and then the 
shadows grew to a perfection of hyacinth azure in her eyes. 

It could not be denied that Miss Cleveland was as attractive 
a modern young woman as ever drank three cocktails before 
dinner, and a bottle of champagne all to herself at the repast. 
John Gaunt analyzed her again. He decided that she was the 
result more of circumstance than of inclination. 

‘What a pity they can’t all die at thirty,’ he thought as he 
looked round the table at the brilliant, excited faces and listened 
to the more or less hysterical laughter between the idiotic bursts 
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of conversation. ‘Delicious vim before the flesh withers—as it 
is beginning to do with poor Merriton’s wife.” 

Ava was resentfully conscious of Mr. Gaunt’s presence. She 
gave herself every air that she knew of; she endeavored to snub 
him as she was accustomed to snub Clarence’s business acquaint- 
ances, making them feel that it was a great honor to be allowed 
to parley with one of her world. But she had none of the satis- 
faction of feeling that she was a success this night. For, while 
John Gaunt displayed humility in his conversation, she was once 
or twice infuriated by catching a whimsical gleam in his eyes, 

“Mercifully he did not put his cigaret ashes in my butter- 
dish,” she said afterwards to Constance as they chatted before 
getting into bed, “but I expected him to every moment—or 
hiccough and then say ‘Pardon me!’ as the one Clarence brought 
out last week did!” 

Mrs. Merriton smiled—she was not altogether a fool. “I think 
he is attractive, Ava—and so do you. Good night, dear.” 


ut before this happened they had played baccarat after 
dinner on the veranda. Ava lost heavily—and John Gaunt . 
won. He was the banker on this round, and as the last dollars 
from the gold chain purse secured counters, he smiled whimsically. 

Ava was wondering how she would pay her fare back to New 
York. She had hoped to win something to use as a sop to 
Rosenbloom—but everything went. 

“Lucky at cards, unlucky in love,’ Ava flashed at John Gaunt 
when he swept in her last blue ivory. 

“There is no such thing as abstract luck,”’ he answered. “Luck 
lies in a man’s own hand.”’ 

Ava looked down at the powerful, merciless fist; then, with 
his other hand, he seized her slender white one, which still held the 
queen of hearts and the ace of spades. She dragged it from him, 
The impertinence of this parvenu! And yet, all over her body 
there had rushed a peculiar thrill. 

“You hold the emblem of the mistress of men’s worlds,” he 
said. 

“Which?” she flashed defiantly. 
worst card in the pack.” 

“If you hold them both you can choose which to play—you 
are a free agent.” 

“No, I’m not—I have to play whichever seems to be going 
to win the trick.” 

John Gaunt looked deep in her eyes. ‘Well, when the time 
comes, you must carefully consider,” he whispered, and rosé 
from the table—leaving her nonplused. 

Afterwards he spoke to her again, taking out his card. 

“Tn the chances and changes of this queer life, Miss Cleveland, 
you may some day want to taste of reality. If you do, ring 
up, or come and see me. Work is a wonderful thing. G 
night—I’m leaving in the morning.” 

And he gave her his card. It had an address—of his office— 
written in pencil on it—as well as the number on Fifth Avenue 
of his princely apartment. 

Ava felt like throwing it in his face, but she took it instead 
and held it tight. And suddenly she had a feeling that she wanted 
to cry. She was conscious of all his movements for the rest of 
the evening. He did not speak to her again. He talked long to 
his hostess and then he seemed greatly amused by Gracie Daven- 
port, who was quite drunk and stuttering all kinds of nonsense 
to him while the nineteen-year rose-bloom in her cheeks became 
crimson. The laughter was very loud. 

Suddenly everything faded from Ava’s sight, and she saw a 
deep blue tranquil sea in a quiet place where old Mary, the Irish 
nurse, had once taken the poor little storm-tossed worldlings 
fifteen years before. 

She saw herself reading “The Last of the Mohicans” and 
determining to be as noble as that Indian chief. 

Mr. Gaunt reminded her of him, somehow . . . What a 
rotten, endless, sickening grind her life was! And where, oh, 
where, was freedom? 

She clutched her hand so tightly that the edge of John Gaunt’s 
card cut into the flesh. Then she pulled herself together and 
took another glass of champagne from the tray a servant was 
handling, and as she drank it, she met the weird, magnetic green 
eyes of the impossible millionaire! 

Constance Merriton had had the intelligence to endeavor to 
interest John Gaunt in Larry when they had talked together. 
The millionaire had a very important branch of his business m 
San Francisco, and if Larry could be taken into it in some 
capacity, she, Constance, could see the boy often. The fascina- 
tion which both brother and sister possessed had gone to her 
head—or her idle senses. Larry seemed an absolute necessity 


“The ace of spades is the 








GWho could have sent the roses? Ava wondered. She was discovered, then? The 
note read, “‘With homage and sympathy for your exile, from an old friend.” 


to her day now. She pleaded very prettily about his capabilities 
and the hard luck the pair had had in their father having spent 
all his money. 

John Gaunt had already formulated a plan in his head, and 
Larry in San Francisco, dependent upon him, came very well 
into his game. So he listened sympathetically and let Constance 
think it was entirely owing to her eloquence that he would con- 
sider the matter. 

“What can the young man do?” he asked casually. 


Constance was nonplused. She could not very well reply, 
“Play a bad game of polo—or make love to ladies,” and that was 
all she could vouch for about Larry! But there must be some 
post in a big office where just looking like a gentleman and having 
good manners might be of use. She put this tentatively; John 
Gaunt accepted it. Yes, Mr. Cleveland could interview clients, 
ofier them cigars and keep them in a good temper while they 
waited. This seemed just the thing, and Constance jumped at 
it—and before she came to bed it was (Continued on page 200) 
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66 ILLS are greener far away.” 

So reads the proverb, but who can say whence 
comes the color of the far hills? Is color a matter 
of pigmentation, of chemicals? Or is color something 

that has nothing to do with things seen, and is it caused by 
something in our eyes? Or is it possible that the proverb doesn’t 
mean elevated masses of rock and earth and trees? Could the 
hills look greener to one who was blind? I think so; I think 
that color, like hope, is of the heart. 

They’d fired on Sumter; for the first time since Lawrence died, 
the Yankee banner had been lowered to the foe. Suppose you 
were only a girl of five, busied with dolls and ‘playing house’’? 
You couldn’t ignore the fact that Mother’s eyes were always wet 
and that Father, after a hasty appearance in a blue uniform, was 
never around the house any more. And the drums that called 
you to the window of your home on Beacon Hill reverberated in 
your dreams. : 

You didn’t know why these things happened; you only knew 
that you walked in tragedy, amid the ruins that sacrifice entails. 
Not merely the landowners of the Confederacy:-were reduced to 
poverty after the Rebellion. For every fattened profiteer in the 
North were scores of families reduced to indigence. 

The Sloanes were of these. When the war began there had 
been a nurse for Cynthia, and during the war there had been 
Friday afternoon trips to the shabby home of Monsieur Paul 
Sevier, who instructed the future belles of Boston in the graces of 
the dance. Two fat horses, with shiny black and silver harness, 
drawing a carriage dignified by two men in livery, used to convey 
Miss Cynthia Sloane to this and other weekly functions. 

And then, as the teacher draws a sponge across the blackboard, 
erasing the result of hours of juvenile labor, so the house on 
Beacon Hill, the solidly resplendent equipage and the dancing 
lessons were blotted out of the consciousness of Cynthia. 

She never asked why; children never do question things that 
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Q.New York! What a place 
for a honeymoon! Boston 
seemed buta village. 
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to adults seem important. Why must I go to bed? Why can’t 
I have a cookie? Why can’t I go swimming? These are the in- 
terrogations of the child. But never does he ask, Why are we 
poor? His is the philosophy of the moment, not of the era, which 
is why his joys and tragedies are sweeter or more poignant than 
ever any adult may hope to understand. 

But at seventeen, slim and soft and gentle, gray-eyed, with 
chestnut hair, Cynthia Sloane had passed from unquestioning 
childhood into puzzled youth. She knew now that the Sloanes, 
before the war had shattered the family fortunes and the panic 
of ’73 had swept away the remnants of those fortunes, had been 
people of means and position. And at times the gray eyes 
flashed with an almost fanatical fervor as she turned them from 
contemplation of the past to a visioning of the future. 

If only a girl could do something! But in 1873 there was 
nothing that a Boston Sloane could do save wait for a man. 





ot that Cynthia Sloane had long to wait. The dancing blue 
N eyes and the viking-yellow hair of Zachary Barbour caught 
the errant glance of Cynthia one afternoon as she turned into the 
tiny cottage in Roxbury where she and her mother lived. The 
pathos of an empty sleeve merely accentuated his attractions. 
And when they met, as in that homely neighborhood they must 
meet, Cynthia learned quickly that the loss of an arm at Chan- 
cellorsville had not been accompanied by an amputation of 
gaiety or ambition. 

“TI want to tell you, Cynthia,” said Zach a few months later, 
“that just because I’m crippled in the body, it doesn’t mean I’m 
crippled in the mind. And my family got out of the day-labor 
class three generations ago. I’m doing pretty well with Kennery. 
I get eighteen dollars a week and the old man, when I told him 
I hoped to marry the sweetest girl in the world, said he’d raise me 
to twenty-two. A fellow couldn’t ask more than that.” 

The Vanderbilts, the Astors, Jim Fiske, Jay Gould—of such 
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names as these had Cynthia dreamed. 
Which in itself proves her fire; for Fiske 
was a nobody, and Gould was an ad- 
venturer, and the Astors and Vanderbilts 
were nouveaux riches. The ordinary 
tame Boston heart thought of a Higgin- 
son, or a Lowell, or an Endicott. 

But success, not tradition, was Cyn- 
thia’s desire. The Sloanes had tradition 
and what were they now? Already the 
old acquaintances had lapsed; you 
couldn’t ask people who came in a car- 
riage to dine in a house where the hostess 
and her daughter were cook and maid. 
It was all very well for a Sloane to think 
herself better than the newly arrived 
immigrant from Ireland or Germany, 
but was the Sloane any better really? 

Give these new immigrants a genera- 
tion of money and perhaps they would 
justifiably look down upon and patronize 
the Yankee stock that held itself so high. 

With youth and beauty and family, a 
girl, despite the handicap of poverty, 
might well look forward to a brilliant mar- 
riage. And yet Cynthia Sloane looked 
raptly into the gay blue eyes of Zachary 
Barbour and said: ‘“Twenty-two dollars 
a week! Why, I think that’s wonderful! 
And if that machine of yours for com- 
pressing bran into cakes works out— 
we'll be rich.” 

“We?” Zach’s good arm reached out 
and swept her into her first masculine 
embrace since her father had hugged her 
baby body e’er he went out to die for 
Father Abraham. 

Oh, the dreams . . . Blot them out 
and what have we, what are we? Evoke 
them, and what have we not, what are we 
not? 

Beacon Hill is but three miles from 
Roxbury as the crow flies, or the L takes 
you. But the journey has never been 
encompassed in a forenoon, or a day, or a 
year. One can slide down from Beacon 
Hill in half a moment; one can climb 
back only after years of endeavor. And 
if the present Beacon Hill is but a place 
of boarding-houses, the spiritual Beacon 
Hill looms gauntly, austerely, as any 
Puritan Paradise must. 

It was a pretty little wedding, and if 
pride forbade the sending of invitations 
to the former friends of the Sloanes, and 
if the Barbour clan had also been im- 
poverished by the war and could send 
but meager presents, what did these 
things matter? Brides, if there be good 
stuff in their ancestry, are soon forgetful 
of the unimportant things. And the 
groom that estimates the value of the 
gifts surely does not deserve the woman 
who has accepted him. 

New York! What a place for a honey- 
moon! The celebrities at the Astor 
House, the theaters. An actor named 
Maurice Barrymore, who spilled romance 
with every gesture, and made your own 
romance seem sweeter. Oh, Boston was 
but a village compared to New York; 
and yet, though some day you resolved 
that you and your husband would come 
to New York, there was Boston to be 
conquered first. 

Flushed with love-pride, nothing 
seemed unconquerable to Cynthia and 
Zach. But—the bran machine was not 
as practical as roseate visions had 
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GQIn 1873 there was nothing a girl could do save wait 
for a man. Not that Cynthia had long to wait 
when Zachary Barbour caught her errant glance. 
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promised. The cost of patents, lawyers’ fees and litigation that 
inventions—even impractical ones—seem to breed, used all the 
savings hardly won from a salary that didn’t seem as large, after 
the baby came, as it had when engagement kisses solved every 
problem. 

Along in 1880, Zach gave it up. 

“Guess I’m not a get-rich-quick man, Cynthia,” he said 
forlornly. 

“‘Well, Kennery seems mighty pleased with you,” said Cynthia. 
“You're getting forty dollars a week now.” 

“Yes, but that isn’t being rich, you know,” said Zach. “And 
I’d always hoped to get you a place on Beacon Hill.” 

“Little Alice,” said Cynthia, rocking the six-year-old daughter 
in her arms, ‘‘will invite us to visit her there.” 

“My gosh!” exclaimed Zach. “In a dozen years or so—before 
we know it, Cynthia—she’ll be a grown-up young lady, having 
beaux, going to parties——” 


OSING an arm, even though there are no apparent after effects, 
takes something away from vitality. You can carry on for 
a while, but in the long run it tells upon you. 

Not that Zach became an invalid, or a whiner. But a certain 
hopelessness crept into his outlook upon life. 

“You mustn’t be depressed, Zach,’’ Cynthia would say. “I 
have everything in the world I want. And if I had a great deal 
less, I’d still have you, my dear.” 

“Yes, but I’m well over thirty,’ Zach would reply. “I’m a 
good, steady employee. But I’m not a partner; old Kennery has 
a nephew coming into the business, and you know what that 
means.” 

Cynthia smiled at him. Oh, the glory of that smile! It wasn’t 
of the lips alone, or of the eyes, but of the spirit shining through. 

“You make me ashamed, Cynthia; you’re so brave,” said 
Zach. 

Cynthia laughed at him. ‘We’re doing better than the vast 
majority of people of our age, Zach. What’s brave about being 
happy when you’ve everything that should inspire happiness, 
the best husband, the loveliest daughter, and nice living?” 

But Zach knew. The Barbours had never been anything 
more than solid folk, commonplace folk, decent folk. But Zach 
knew what the Sloanes had been, and if effort and devotion to 
business could reestablish this daughter of the Sloanes on the 
far hill of preeminence, social and financial, then there she’d be 
placed again. 

And, do you know, things so often go by contraries. Kennery’s 
nephew came into the business. Old man Kennery sickened and 
died. And John Kennery, the nephew, sent for Zach. 

““Gosh!”’ said Zach that night, after Alice had been tucked into 
bed, and when he and Cynthia were sitting opposite the hot 
stove in the parlor. 

Cynthia looked up at him. At twenty-six she was as lovely 
as she had been at seventeen. A little fuller in the figure, per- 
haps, but with a new swaying grace that was most captivating. 
Her tight bodice, the bustle that belled her skirt—was there ever 
a woman who, on so little money, could dress so divinely, so 
fashionably? : 

Zach’s face took on a mournful expression. 

“Gosh!” he said again, and this time the syllable was a sigh. 

Cynthia dropped her sewing to her lap. ‘Zach, you’re worried,” 
she charged. 

He nodded lugubriously, lowering his eyes that she might not 
see the twinkle therein. 

“John Kennery-sent for me today,” he said. 

Like a flash—you wouldn’t believe that a woman of twenty-six 
could move so lithely; just a girl, that’s all—Cynthia was in his 
lap, her arms about his neck, her fragrant breath upon his cheek. 

“Tf John Kennery doesn’t realize that you’re a mighty able man 
and that you practically built up his uncle’s wholesale grocery 
business, then there must be other firms who know what a good 
man you are, Zach,” she cried. ‘What did he say?” 

“Oh, nothing much, except to offer me a third interest in the 
business,” said Zach. 

Oh, the glory of the dreams that have come true! Who dare 
intrude upon this couple as, in each other’s arms, they crooned 
of triumph? Little Alice, though—their dreams of her we may 
recount. The French governess that would be shortly imported, 
that her accent might be impeccable; the pony that must be 
kept at the summer place on the North Shore; her presentation 
to Boston society when she had finished school; then—who 
knew?—the trip abroad, the introduction to the culture of 
Europe... 

Oh, the horror of the dream that is ended! For pneumonia 
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seized Zach in its foul grip; all that he had of vitality had been 
given in the long battle to recover from the shock of the lost arm. 

Well, John Kennery was certainly decent. He had not given 
Zach a third interest in the business, and that ownership of a 
third interest had been contingent, of course, upon Zach’s living 
and remaining in the business. For what he would do, more than 
for what he had done—the third interest was to be given for the 
first of. these. 

But John Kennery would give a certain amount of stock to the 
widow of the man he’d planned to make his partner. Not a large 
income, but a couple of thousand a year; a mighty decent thing 
to do, as Cynthia realized. So decent, indeed, that she could 
hardly bring herself to accept it, though, for the sake of Alice, 
she did finally. 

The green hills of achievement, of desire, faded away into the 
distance, growing greener as their profiles receded. But with two 
thousand a year, if one were economical, one could bring up 
one’s daughter as a lady ought to be brought up. 

Behold Alice Sloane Barbour, then, in 1892. She wears long 
skirts, and her sleeves are huge enough to form a modern dress. 
And when she plays tennis, she wears white duck skirts and a 
long-sleeved shirt waist. 

But don’t laugh at her. She lived her girlhood in an era when 
everything was done to make a woman seem unattractive; that is, 
in the way of daytime fashions. And yet she would captivate 
your heart today exactly as, thirty-odd years ago, she captivated 
the heart of Jason Peterson. 

Peterson was not the man whom Cynthia would have chosen 
for her son-in-law. After all, if you’ve once been on the inside— 
even though in dimly remembered babyhood—and have spent 
years hanging onto the outer edge, it is a dreadful blow to be 
cast far off into the outland. re 

For Peterson, while a decent, charming, attractive chap, had 
no particular background, no particular prospects, so .far as 
Cynthia could see. His grandfather and grandmother had been 
Swedes, or something like that. Cynthia really didn’t care much 
what they’d been, because they had not been Bostonians or even 
New Yorkers, the only birthplaces that mattered. eS 

True, he had no unpresentable relations; he seemed almost 
alone in the world. But, despite his success in the law office of 
Manning and Johnson, he was—nobody. os 

And Cynthia had so counted on Alice’s marriage. Not that 
she was mercenary, this mother of a bride. But the green hills 
had been coming nearer as Alice grew in fascination and beauty, 
and the mother’s eyes were continually resting on the distant 
verdure. 


B. Cynthia had been a good and loving wife; she was a good 
LU) and loving mother. If Alice loved young Jason, then Alice 
must marry him. 

Not grudgingly but with enthusiasm did Mrs. Barbour consent 
to the marriage. 3 

She yielded, too, to the young couple’s insistence that she live 
with them. That she was welcome is proved by.the fact that 
Jason Peterson used to say, “Of course I’ve a good wife; a girl with 
a mother like that would have to be a good wife.” 

It was a placid existence that the three—soon four, for Cyn- 
thia Peterson arrived in 1894—lived. Jason Peterson was a good, 
conscientious lawyer who showed no brilliance until, shortly 
after the Spanish War, he argued a patent case so successfully 
that he was invited to join Wyndham and Kelcey, in New 
York. 

It was a reminder of her honeymoon when, sitting in the parlor 
car of the Knickerbock Express, holding little Cynthia in her lap, 
the grandmother stared out at the sweet New England country- 
side. 

And New York itself! The green hills were brought closer 
and, amazingly, did not lose their charm. This was success, 
achievement, almost glory. 

The little Boston house was exchanged for a New York flat, 
but the flat, oh miracle of joy, was on Fifth Avenue, not far from 
the Holland House. The shiny horses on the Avenue; the 
Sunday fashion parades; the thrilling curve of the electric car 
at Union Square.. My dear, did you know that more people are 
killed every year at that corner than were killed in the first 
Seminole War? 

And Brooklyn Bridge, and Madison Square Garden . 
Oh, why enumerate the wonders of the city? 

Only—the Vanderbilts and Astors, those nouveaux riches upon 
whom Boston had looked down in the days when the Sloanes 
were at the height of their glory—the Petersons were not very 
close to those who ruled New York. 
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@,* But—unchaperoned——’” protested Alice. *‘Nonsense! You're old-fashioned, Mother,’’ said young 
‘What can I do?’’ Alice demanded helplessly. But Grandmother Cynthia didn’t answer. 


Cynthia. 


Ah, but wait; achievement could be dissipated in a generation 
or less, but could not be won too quickly. When little Cynthia 
grew up, then we would see. 

Money, That was what Peterson wanted, and it was what he 
acquired. He was honest, indefatigable and able. The combina- 
tion of the three qualities was irresistible. The firm became 


Wyndham, Kelcey and Peterson in 1900, and five years later 
Peterson was the senior partner. 

The years raced by, the green hills coming nearer every year. 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft and then Wilson. Big business, 
despite restricting acts, became bigger, and its legal lights became 
more important, more prosperous. And (Continued on page se 
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the expression of his eyes.” 

We were in Venice. Our gondola had stopped in 
one of the small canals, a lustrous canyon, 
deep and dim, with reflections faint but glamourous from 
lighted windows high above down into the black water be- 
low. Restless water. Tiny lappings, barely perceptible swish 
and flow. Not another sound to be heard but the occasional 
footsteps of people crossing the little 
arched bridge not very far in front of us. 

We lay beneath a balcony supported 
by two huge lion heads, heads of stone 
all dark with age and grimly smiling, 
frowning down. And looking from our 
dark retreat to a low, lighted, open win- 
dow only a little way ahead, I saw a man 
of fifty or so sitting motionless reading 
there. He was tall and slender, and wore 
a shirt of dark blue silk. His thick black hair and 
pointed beard were flecked and streaked with white and 
gray. Smiling at something he had read, he tossed his 
cigaret away; and as he watched it drop into the water 
below, I caught a glimpse of his smiling eyes—kindly 
eyes but ironic, too. 

“‘He’s the loneliest man in Venice,”’ my friend’s voice 
went softly on. ‘For he has the Evil Eye, they say. Inherited it 
out of the past. Every generation or so, somebody in his family 
was supposed to have it, too—the eye that brings bad luck to 
everyone it looks upon. So nobody wants to meet him. When 
they see him coming they turn away.” 

“But,” I whispered, ‘‘you mean to say that such superstitions 
are strong enough still to outlaw a man and ruin his life?” 

“Yes,” said my companion. “One afternoon not long ago he 
passed a small girl, who was carrying her baby brother in her 
arms. When she saw who he was, the poor little kid was so scared 
that she slipped, and both she and baby brother went head over 
heels into the canal. He jumped right in and pulled them out, 
but they ran away screaming with terror. And that little tale was 
added to the many told against him. So he is an outlaw now. 

“When I came here to work at my music I had a letter to him 
from a friend. For he has a fine voice; you see, he used to sing in 
the opera. I made up my mind it was a crime that such a career 
be ruined like this. All that was needed to break the spell was a 
little American common sense. So I gave a dinner for him. 

“T chose my guests with a good deal of care; not a superstitious 
one in the lot. But I forgot Beppo and his wife, the couple who 
look after me. As they waited on table, in the presence of that 
Evil Eye, their hands soon began to shake and the dishes began to 
drop. Seventeen dishes were broken that night; and when I have 
him to dinner now, we always wait upon ourselves. It isn’t so 
expensive!” 

‘Has he given up his singing?” I asked. 

‘“‘No—and I hope we may hear him this evening. That’s why I 
brought you,” said my friend. “But it isn’t the voice he used to 
nave when he sang star réles at the Fenice. Thougheventhena few 
kind souls were doing their bit to ruin him by whispering about 
the report that he had the Evil Eye, the man himself, a young man 
then, was so friendly and kind and gay, and he had such a 
gorgeous lyric tenor, that the manager of the Fenice not only re- 
fused to fire him but succeeded in keeping the gossip down. 

“But then a young girl came on the scene—a fragile little thing, 
they say, a blonde with big appealing blue eyes. She was only in 
the chorus at first, but she had a voice so promising that soon she 
was given little parts. And the man who ran the spot-lights 
fell in love with her, and used his lights to enhance her loveliness. 
With all the delicate skill of his art, he picked her out from the 
rest of the chorus and lifted her on in her career. 

‘Meanwhile our friend the tenor had grown interested, too— 
on much so that he spent hours a day teaching her to act and sing. 
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Soon they were lovers. And then the chap whom she had dis- 
carded, silently wild with jealousy, started out to take revenge. 
As before he had used his lights to heighten the girl’s loveliness, 
so again he began to use them, but this time to destroy 
his rival. 

“Working in his little booth up in the top gallery, around the 
tenor down below almost imperceptibly he cast a weird unholy 
halo with his spot-light. Now it would be cold green, and again a 
sinister red—but never strong or too apparent. Only a faint sug- 
gestion at first—just for a moment it would creep around the face 
of the man who was singing, changing his whole expression there, 
especially the look of his eyes. But before the people out in front 
could be quite sure of any change, quickly it would die away. 

“Tt was carefully and subtly done. The director noticed it after 
a while, and he protested several times, and even threatened to 
fire the man. The spot-light artist denied it, of course, and he 
would be good for a few nights, but then he would begin again. 
In those varying lights he threw once more, imperceptibly, he 
resumed his deadly work. And in that baleful radiance he began 
bringing back to life the old rumor about the Evil Eye. 

“He spread it, too, in the cafés, in St. Mark’s Square and 
wherever he went. And his whisperings had such effect that soon 
at the Fenice they sang to full houses every night. For the 
singer had not yet been damned, and curiosity ran high. There 
were many, of course, who were not swayed by any superstitious 
fears, but even they found it exciting to watch the struggle which 
was taking place. For the tenor, now fully aware of the danger, 
was fighting for his life as an artist—fighting with his voice and 
eyes, so gaily smiling, friendly and kind. ‘ 
“ ‘Oh, people of Venice!’ he seemed to cry, as he sang to his 
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we The voice of the 
singer died down. Was he sad? 
Who could be with a voice like that? 


public night after night. ‘Look and listen! Here is no curse! I 


am only your friend—and filled with the joy of the beauty of 
living—of life and of love!’ 

“But as he stood there smiling, with his voice so rich and 
vibrant pouring out into the dark of the little opera house, about 
his head and into his eyes would creep that weird uncanny light, 
as though warning all people to beware of the curse that was 
hidden in this man, behind his seeming friendliness. 

“Once more the director interfered, and this time so effectually 
that the spot-light stopped its monkey-shines for several weeks, 
and the singer’s friends began to feel that he was safe. But 
the man up there in the gallery was only waiting, biding his time. 
He knew that his chance lay through the girl; and so, through 
anonymous letters and through warnings from her friends, he 
subtly played on her simple mind and secretly built up her fears. 


“7y7sHROUGH her lover’s insistence, she had been given at last a big 

on eae réle to play. The night arrived. Her career was at stake. 
Her superstitious fears increased till her nerves were keyed to the 
breaking point. And then, in the first love-scene, just before she 
began to sing, the eyes of her lover seemed to her suddenly to fill 
with such a sinister glow that in terror she quickly shrank away. 

“He seized her arm and repeated the cue. She started to sing, 
but her voice was unsteady. She tried for a high note, and it 
broke. And when he swung her around to him in a desperate 
effort to steady her, with one scared look into his eyes, she 
screamed and went running off the stage! 

“And that scream, as it rang through the dark little house, 
brought an answering chorus of frightened cries. A panic arose. 
In vain the singer standing there spoke out and tried to quiet 
them. His friends in the audience did the same. But all over the 
house frightened women and girls were pushing and struggling to 
get away from the curse of the Evil Eye! With a deep bow and 
an ironical smile, the singer turned and went off stage. That 
was some twenty years ago. He has never sung in opera since.” 

The low voice of my companion stopped. 

“But has he never tried for an engagement somewhere else?” 
Iasked. “Surely somewhere in the world——” 

“The réles he knows,” my friend replied, “aren’t sung outside 
of Italy—and this rumor of the Evil Eye would follow him from 





sj here to Naples. Be- 
* sides, he won’t leave 
+ Venice. He says that he 
* still loves it here. His 
own generation is pass- 
ing on and he’s not so 
widely recognized now. 
A few of us often dine 
with him, and even per- 
suade him once in a 
while to go with us to 
the opera. But most 
of his evenings he 
spends at home, as you 
see him now. And 
often he sings. He 
may tonight.” 

The man at the win- 
dow had finished his 
reading; and sat looking 
quietly out again. In a tiny bal- 
cony, high above, a young couple 
were locked in each other’s arms. 
Over the small bridge below, 
three figures passed slowly and 

disappeared. 

The great palace reared dark 
and shadowy to the sky. In the centuries gone by, what gay 
parties had been here? 

As though in answer to my question, from the open window 
close ahead, a rich, sweet voice was heard, softly singing into the 
night—-singing gay little opera airs about the loves of long ago. 
Sad? Far from it! My friend was right. For who could be sad 
with a voice like this? 

On and on and on he sang while we sat listening, spellbound. I 
noticed on the bridge close by a small group of children stop, as 
though they, too, had come under the spell. The man in the win- 
dow seemed singing to them—smiling down, as he sang, with 
friendly eyes. But suddenly a little girl, shooting out of a 
shadow near by, pointed up and whispered. And after a fasci- 
nated stare the children turned and scampered away. 

As the sound of their rapid footsteps died, the voice of the 
singer, too, died down. Then he began to sing again, almost as 
gaily as before. But though he still smiled out into the night, the 
look in his eyes was different—poignant and ironical. a 
































I, Edith Shackleton, a Spinster, Think 


Most 
1VCS @re 


HAVE ceased to be respectful to wives. 
When I started out on a spinster career I regarded the 
married women I encountered with a veneration that, now 
I look back with detachment on my shy and spiritual 
eighteen-year-old self, I can see was rather pretty and touching. 
Then I began to be sorry for them—for they were nearly all dis- 
contented. But now, growing to my complacent middle-age, 
I have lost all my respect and pity for the married woman as 
married woman. 

I think it is time somebody up and told her what she looks 
like to a spinster. Not, mind you, a predatory, high-flying 
spinster who has no use for an ordered society, but to a spinster 
who believes that she should remember she is a citizen before she 
is a woman, a spinster who doesn’t want anything that doesn’t 
belong to her and doesn’t think anything rightly does belong to 
her unless she has earned it. | 

I think I most dislike the ‘“‘modern”’ sort of wife—let’s call her 
Mrs. A. She knows that things have changed since her grand- 
mother married and started to bring up eleven children. She 
claims every new right and privilege. She makes a song about 
going to the poll on voting days, though she doesn’t really know 
or care anything about politics. She accepts all possible emanci- 
pation from housework and her home is a marvel of tinned food 
and electric switches and her one child is always either at school 
or in the country with a holiday governess. Her infinite leisure 
is spent in keeping herself beautiful and herself from being dull. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. A wants to be dull. I know, be- 
cause I do the same kind of work and I know how dull I like to 
be when I get home after a hard day. I don’t think I could bear 
it if I had to go home to some woman who had been resting and 
fixing herself up all day so that she could be fresh and lively for 
the evening and who looked on me as an exciting entertainment. 
If I were married to Mrs. A I think I should beat her to death. 

She herself entertains men at luncheon and dinner in her hus- 
band’s absence, even invites them to restaurants and to her club. 
I have heard her talk contemptuously about “purdah” to a mar- 
ried friend who has what she calls the ‘‘seraglio habit”’ of enter- 
taining men only when her husband is at home. But will she 
recognize any new social liberty for the spinster? Not she! Let 
her find me entertaining a man colleague either at the club or 
in my own flat! She would like me, I suppose, to spend my leisure 
at home doing the mending for my married sister’s children, as 
old maids did in the long ago when married women were rightly 
honored because theirs were the hardest times, the most respon- 
sible careers. 

I think of Mrs. B next in my collection of married women 
“exhibits.” Her conversation, too, with spinsters is always thick 
with such observations as ‘‘of course when one has a man to cater 
for” —and her general attitude suggests that a spinster knows as 
much about men as a palm-tree knows about snow-storms. Would 
Mrs. B believe me if I were to point out to her that in fact the 
oaly man she knows anything much about is Mr. B, while her 
spinster contemporaries have, during her placid matrimonial 
years, gone through a multitude of experiences of men, have had 
their successive love-affairs, their professional encounters and 
rivalries, stood by one man after another in his troubles, and 
cheered him on in his joys? I don’t think she would. She will go 
on to the end with her kindly patronage of all single women and 
in intense satisfaction that she has plumbed all the depths of 
human experience. She will go on patronizing, for example, the 
brilliant novelist, Mary X, who knew more about men before 
she left college than Mrs. B does today and is, I suppose, about 
the nearest thing to Catherine the Great that a still respected and 
received modern spinster can be. 

Mrs. B, having got engaged to Mr. B in the first flush of youth- 
- passion, believes that one love of this sort happens in each life 
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and that single women all happen to be single because they have 
never had the luck to inspire it. It is inconceivable to her that 
Mr. B, supposing she had refused him, would have married any- 
body else. Every spinster who is past her first youth knows, on 
the contrary, that nothing is easier than getting married. I 
don’t mean getting married to the best man in the world, or the 
man you want to get married to, but just getting married in itself. 
It is easier than acquiring proficiency in any profession, easier 
than keeping up your courage against drudgery and loneliness. 
It is easier, in fact, to let a man marry you than to struggle to 
turn him from a greedy lover into a fair-minded friend. 

“T’m no good at housekeeping,” says Mrs. C, who is my third 
married woman exhibit of the there-isn’t-any type of house- 
keeper. “I never was.” 

At this I smile with a wan politeness, but all the time something 
inside me is shouting, ‘“Then why did you take on a housekeeper’s 
job?” I wonder what my employers would say if, after ten years’ 
experience—and payment—I had said to them, ‘“‘I’m no good at 
journalism. I’m not made that way.’ Mrs. C is a highbrow, 
dabbles in philosophy and asks the newest novelists and poets to 
her bad dinners. (When they are no longer new they prefer to go 
to a decent restaurant and “look in” after.) She would be in- 
effably shocked by the crudity of my question if I said it aloud. 
She would lament that I was too earthy, too insensitive, to per- 
ceive that by such a thought I was degrading womankind and the 
higher sanctities of marriage. She would tell me that she was not 
taking on a housekeeper’s job when she married Mr. C and that 
theirs was no marriage of mere convenience, but a fusion of 
great spirits and that her mental fellowship was worth infinitely 
more to him than the supervision of his saucepans and his house- 
hold books. 


ERSONAELY I rather doubt this. A man with a pleasant 

mind and profile like Mr. C’s can pick up all the spiritual 
companionship he needs, as a rule, without having to pay for it 
by dyspepsia, ill-cared-for clothes and a struggle against domestic 
debts. But even granting that this were not so, if Mrs. C wants 
only to be a spiritual comrade, why does she not allow her hus- 
band to employ an efficient housekeeper? 

No doubt men will always continue to wish to support women 
for their own delight and pride, but women who are thus sup- 
ported should be frank about it and not pretend that they are 
pulling their economic weight. While they are bearing and rearing * 
children their position is honorable. If they have no children, 
or if, as happens in so many modern marriages, their active years 
of maternity take no longer a period of their lives than other 
women have had to give to qualifying themselves for professions, 
their position is little more honorable than that of the faithful, 
decorous mistress who is honestly attached to her protector. 

Mrs. C and her like are always fiercely on their guard lest I, 
or any other professional woman, should insult them by suppos- 
ing that they are “merely domestic.”’ It has not yet dawned on 
them that their attitude is silly and dishonest. Personally, I 
am enraged by it because this attitude makes it more difficult 
for me and other celibates to acquire that domestic peace and 
dignity for which we mainly work, owing to the fact that married 
women during the past two generations have, by their indifference, 
their short-sighted avarice and their amateur inefficiency, 
almost entirely ruined the important profession of domestic 
service. When I consider that this was the only profession 
entirely controlled by women and see what they have made of 
it by their lazy neglect, I almost despair of feminism. 

Mrs. D, my fourth exhibit, believes herself to be acutely aware 
of the new social circumstances of the times. She believes that. 
the home is menaced by the prowling single woman who is now 
allowed to associate freely with married men both at work and at, 
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play. She is full of warning examples of how husbands have been 
“stolen” on the tennis-courts or by wily, insinuating secretaries 
in their offices. She watches Mr. D much in the way that one 
might watch a pearl necklace, taking care never to leave him 
where he might be picked up or his love stolen away. 

She thinks of love as something like a pound of butter in that if 
you give any of it to anybody there will be less for somebody else 
—and never realizes how she degrades herself by this conception. 
She considers herself quite justified in spying on her husband, 
getting information about him from servants and inferiors and 
€ven opening his letters. She is fond of blaming domestic dis- 
asters on propinquity—the propinquity, that is to say, of the 

love thief” and the husband. 

That blessed word propinquity—how many failures of wives 

ve salved their pride with it! How comfortably they assume 

t it is always to the advantage of the other woman. If 
Propinquity were everything, the wife could never be rivaled 


since she can claim 
most of it and in its 
closest, warmest de- 
gree. But she will 
claim her own pro- 
pinquity as a handi- 
cap. ‘Of course, I’m 
always here,” is her 
trend of thought, “all 
mixed up with the 
dowdiness and bore- 
dom of home while 
she can be fresh at the 
office every morning— 
a gay, untroubled 
thing.” 

If, as a spinster who 
has worked among 
men, I were to be 
called to give evidence 
before a commission 
of wives gathered to 
inquire into the wan- 
dering propensities of 
husbands, I think I 
should say that most 
of the men who de- 
ceive and desert their 
wives do so because 
the wives do not love 
them. I can imagine 
the gasp of indigna- 
tion which would go 
up from the wives 
whose husbands had 
been “stolen” from 
them. 

They would all be 
quite sure that their 
own devotion had been 
unswervingly suffi- 
cient. They had nev- 
er had a thought but 
for their husbands’ 
welfare. They had 
been absolute slaves 
to their homes. But 
was it the man, the 
lover, they thought of, 
and not the income 
bringer, the bestower 
of honors? Most mar- 
ried women, though 
many of them did not 
know it, marry for, a 
home and while the 
home is secure they 
are content. They 
do not notice that the 
husband is much more 
than a part of the fur- 
niture until somebody 
else becomesinterested 
in him and he is en- 
joying the new experi- 
ence of being loved on his own account and not as a provider 
or a shield. 

There are still many married women who have been brought 
up in the rather horrible Victorian tradition that passion is 
deplorably unladylike and so congratulate themselves on re- 
maining tepid in their marriage. They forget, or do not know, 
that Victorian ladies conveniently shut their eyes to much that 
went on, provided their own dignity was secure, and did not 
pry into every corner of their husbands’ lives or think themselves 
mistreated if the husbands took the despised passion elsewhere. 

It is time, surely, that the married woman pulled herself to- 
gether and considered how much of her traditional honor and her 
unprecedented ease she actually deserves. And also, if she con- 
tinues to treat the modern self-supporting spinster as her grand- 
mother treated the bygone, dependent old maid, what steps 
she will take to keep the said spinster in order when she, as is 
inevitable, revolts. 57 
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The Story So Far: 


ALE, who had very quickly fallen under the spell of 

D Valentine Morris—they understood one another in- 

stinctively—had a detached and rather ironic mind, 

and he wondered whether Valentine’s phenomenal success was 

going to spoil her; whether, for that matter, success was going to 
spoil him. 

She had been knocking about the “provinces” for years, living 
in the nomadic poverty of a wandering actress, when Dale dis- 
covered her in an obscure play in London. Recognizing her ex- 
traordinary ability and personal magnetism, he had secured her 
for the lead in his new play at the great Central Theater. At 
first she had tried to refuse the offer, for all its brilliant prospects. 
She had a son, born out of wedlock (as she publicly acknowledged, 
with characteristic courage), and the boy’s father, Dale learned, 
was young Mark Trever, who was to have a big part in Dale’s 
play. Valentine confessed her fear of being captured again by 
Trever’s physical fascination, and dragged down as she had been 
so many years before. But Dale at last persuaded her to accept 
the part. 

He discovered in her at once not only a native distinction, but 
a native arrogance. She bent other people to her will. Campion, 
for instance, who, with Grant, managed the Central Theater, 
was a gross, hard-shelled giant of a man; Grant, if less coarse, was 
no less hard. Yet Valentine, an unknown actress, forced both of 
them to give her a fair hearing; she moved Campion deeply with 
the genius of her acting; and she compelled them to sign the con- 
tract she wanted, giving her a hundred pounds a week for the 
run of Dale’s play. 

From the opening night she was the most popular actress in 
London, and money began to pour into Dale’s bank account, with 


the promise of alongrun. Valentine at once entered upon an orgy 
of spending. She became the mode in exclusive social circles, 
bought a house in Wilton Crescent, furnished it expensively. She 
picked her friends like a princess; and among those she did not 
pick were Campion and his socially ambitious but vulgar wife. 
She snapped her fingers at Campion’s enmity, and refused to in- 
vite him to her housewarming party because he would spoil its 
tone. 

Dale was the more surprised, therefore, when he discovered at 
the party—which was a genuinely distinguished and aristocratic 
gathering—that attractive but commonplace and flashy person, 
Mark Trever. Later Valentine, who made Dale her confidant— 
a role he did not care for; he wanted so much more than her friend- 
ship—explained that she had invited Trever simply because he 
had wanted to come. Something compelled her to do what he 
wanted. She saw clearly the kind of man he was. For years, be- 
cause she was obscure and unsuccessful, he would have nothing 
to do with her. Now, because she was popular, he wanted to 
love her again. 

“Will you let him?” asked Dale. 

“T don’t want to, and I do—I do!’’ Valentine confessed. She 
put her hands on Dale’s shoulders and sobbed. 

He realized how terrible it was for a man, not old, and ardent, 
to be trusted so much by a woman. 
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‘We felt alike,” said Valentine. ‘‘That 
should have drawn us together. But it 
didn't. Caliban suits you better than I do.” 
“What a lie! What a lie!’ Dale exclaimed. 


ALE had finished his new play. It had taken him 
longer than he had anticipated. When he put 
the last touches to it May was drawing to an 
- end. His play at the Central Theater was still draw- 
tng good houses, but Campion and Grant were doubtful about 
the possibility of carrying the run beyond the end of July. 

They had acquired two dramas, one of which might do for the 
autumn season. But they were obviously anxious to know what 
Dale had done before deciding on anything, obviously impatient 
and irritated by his evasiveness whenever they tried to pin him 
down to a firm promise about his next piece. They couldn’t get 
him to say that they should have the first look at it. Yet they 
hadn’t been able to bring themselves to offer him money down and 
4 contract for it before seeing it. 

“And even if we did, I don’t believe the fellow would sign,” 
said Campion. “Fact is, Morris has got him’—he lifted a big 
hand and held it in the air with the fingers tightened till they re- 
sembled claws—‘“like that. He daren’t do a thing till she gives 
him permission. It’s she has the say. He’ll take it to any theater 
she chooses. And she’s no more gratitude in her than a rattle- 
snake has. Curse the day when we first set eyes on that woman!” 


“The Garden of Allah” 


Illustrations by 
W. Smithson Broadhead 


“Look at the money we’ve made with her, 
Jack.” 

“And look at the trouble we’ve had! My Lord, 
I should be thankful to see the last of Morris, or” 
—he paused, and assumed his face of stone—“or 
to get even with her.” 

Grant gently sucked his false teeth. ‘See any 
way of getting even with Miss Morris?” he 
asked, after a moment. 

“Well, one would be to get hold of Dale’s 
play and put another woman in the lead—Maud Eden, for 
instance.” 

“Maud Eden couldn’t play a part written for Miss Morris.” 

“Couldn’t she? She could play any part.” 

Grant, who knew all about Campion’s present relations with 
Miss Eden, simply lifted his eyebrows and stared. 

“My wife thinks Morris is only a flash in the pan,” continued 
Campion. ‘And I know lots that think like her.” 

“Ah! And what do you think?” 

“Tell the truth, Lez, I hate the woman so much that——’” 

“D’you want to get her out of the theater?” 

“She’s played the devil with me. She’s been rude to my wife. 
She’s the queen of snobs. I should like to down her.” 

“You can’t because the public’s for her. If we miss Dale’s play 
and let Miss Morris leave our management, d’you know what’s 
going to happen?”’ 

“Whatever d’you mean?” said Campion, suddenly looking 
coarsely alert. = 








“She’ll go into management 
with Trever and take Dale’s play 
with her.” 

Campion opened his big mouth, 
and all his features seemed sud- 
denly to thicken, to swell. “And 
who'll back her?” he said. 

“Who'll back her? Carrie 
Geean.”’ 

“Carrie Geean! How d’you 
know that? Anyone told you?” 

“Not a word. You just wait 
and you'll see I’m right.” 

“Wait!’”’ said Campion, with 
sudden savagery. ‘And perhaps 
you'll tell me where you get by 
waiting. I started without a cent. 
Now I’m in Park Lane. Think I 
got there by waiting?” 

“Then do the other thing. Tie 
Dale down to us and if his play’s 
any good Morris’ll have to stay 
with us.” 

“‘That’s easily said.” 

“Well, you’ve got to Park Lane 
from nowhere,” said Grant, who 
lived in St. John’s Wood. “So 
you’re the man to do it.” 

Campion frowned. Then he 
said, ‘Dale wouldn’t care about 
her going into management with 
Trever, Lez. Does he know?” 

“How could he? She doesn’t 
know herself.” 

“Then who does know?” 

“Who does? The man who’s 
busy putting the idea to her with- 
out seeming to.” 

“Trever?”’ 

“Who else?”’ 

Campion made as if to whistle 
but no sound came from his pursed 
lips. ‘‘You’re no fool, Lez,” he 
said at last. ‘At times you look 
like a highbrow with that in- 
tellectual stare of yours. But you 
weren’t born in a pot of grease- 
paint for nothing. You’ve put 
me wise.” 

“Then let’s have a drink!” 

“Right ho!” 

On the following morning just 
after twelve Campion went into 
his Gordon Hotel sort of library 
in Park Lane and got Dale on the 
telephone. 

“Lunching anywhere today, 
Dale? . . . Well, then, can you 
come to lunch with me at Ciro’s? 
I want to have a word with you 

Right! One o’clock sharp 
Oh, yes, good house last 
night. Still, we’ve got to think of 
the autumn . . . Ciro’s — one 
o'clock sharp. Only vou and me.” 

As he turned away from the 
telephone the door opened and 
Mrs. Campion came in, dressed in 
flame color with a black hat, large 
rubies in her ears, only the lobes of 
which showed beneath her copper- 
colored hair, and a touch of orange 
paint on either cheek. She was a 
Jewess who had long ago been con- 
verted to the Roman Catholic 
Church because she thought the 
oratory and Farm Street ‘“‘drew’’ 
a more select crowd than the syna- 
gog. At this time she was not far 
from fifty though she still wrote 
herself down in passports as thirty- 
eight. Her look and manner to a 


@,You' ve written a play that I could 


Valentine. 


**And I’ ve made it over 





take over the world, star in, make a fortune in,” said 
to Campion and Grant," said Dale, with desperation. 


discerning eye and mind suggested 
rose-pink powder masking vitriol. 
She had a desperate smile and a 
furtive pair of black eyes. Being 
perpetually betrayed had gradu- 
ally changed her from an ordinary 
sort of woman into a seething pool 
of bitterness. 

“At the telephone again!” she 
said, with a flare of suspicion. 

“Well, don’t you use it? I had 
to get on to Dale.” 

“Poor Mr. Dale!’ said Mrs. 
Campion, with embittered pity. 

“‘What’s the matter with Dale?”’ 

“The matter? He’s a slave to 
that awful woman.” 

“Rot! Dale’s got a will of his 
own.” 

“Has he? I know better. Just 
you try to get his new play for the 
Central without asking the 
Morris’s permission first and see 
if he has.” 

“‘That’s exactly what I’m going 
to do today at Ciro’s,” said Cam 
pion, who was deliberately un- 
guarded with his wife about as 
many things as possible in order 
to stave off suspicion when he 
really wished to hide something. 

“You'll waste your lunch un- 
less you promise to take that 
woman with the play. Ah! That’s 
what you’re going to do. I knew 
it! I knew you wanted to keep 
that woman in the theater! A 
woman who’s insulted me, who 
won’t have me in her house, who's 
laughed at you and trampled over 
you in your own theater, who 
calls you Caliban——”’ 

“What’s that?” 

“She does. Her name for you 
is Caliban, Shakespeare’s monster 
out of ‘As You Like It.’ ” 

“My Lord! So Caliban’s got 
into ‘As You Like It’ now!”’ 

“She does. And she’s not even 
decent enough to hide her shame. 
She parades her illegitimate son 
all over London with her. A 
woman like that gives a theater a 
bad name. I wouldn’t go into her 
house now if she asked me. And 
all my friends say the same.”’ 

“She won’t ask you, so don’t 
you worry.” 

“So you stand up for her. You're 
no better than Dale. She's got 
vou same as she has Dale. Just 
because she’s a bully you must all 
fall in love with her.” 

“Who says I’m in love with 
Val Morris?” 

“T do. And she calls you Cali- 
ban. That’s her name for you— 
Shakespeare’s monster out of——” 

“T know. Out of ‘Hamlet.’ ” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what it’s 
out of. The point is——” 

At this moment the door of 
the library was opened and a very 
tall footman said, ‘‘The car is at 
the door, ma’am.” 

“I’m coming.”’ Mrs. Campion 
began to pull on a very long white 
suéde glove. “You talk against 
Morris,” she said, ‘‘but that’s all 
meant to bea blind. You’re really 
mad about her. And the more she 


insults and bullies you the more 
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G.‘The whole matter resolves itself into a battle of wills—your will against Valentine's,” 
said Miss Geean. ‘‘Her will being reinforced by yours and Mark Trever's,’’ said Dale. 


you think of her. You’ve got the mania of persecution! That’s 
what you’ve got. And the more she——”’ 

“Tf you don’t shut your mug you’ll soon know what persecu- 
tion is,” said Campion, with sudden savagery. 

Mrs. Campion’s heavily painted lips trembled. ‘‘If you keep 
on Morris in another play after the way she’s treated us, the 
whole of London’ll despise you,” she said. ““A woman who calls 
you Caliban! Shakespeare’s——” 

Campion made a sudden movement. Mrs. Campion twisted 
her face into a grotesque expression of irony and went out 
quickly. She was terribly thin with small pointed shoulders. 
_ copper-colored hair was bobbed. (Shingling hadn’t yet 
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come into fashion.) She looked almost like a made-up skeleton 
running away. : 

When she had gone Campion stood for a while with his hands 
in his trousers pockets, staring grimly about his big room. 
Evidently an unusual thing had happened; evidently his wile’s 
remarks had given him food for thought. He heaved up his 
broad shoulders, gave vent to a heavy long sigh, went into the 
hall, put on a derby hat, took up a pair of thick white gloves 
and a gold-headed bamboo cane, opened the front door, shut 
it with a bang, and set off down Park Lane in the direction of 
Piccadilly. ‘ 

When he reached Orange Street and had turned in at Ciro’s, he 




















went down-stairs into the clever bar by the grill room, sat down 
ona high stool, munched some salted almonds and drank a couple 
of dry Martinis. Then he went up-stairs and found Dale giving 
his hat and stick to an attendant in livery. 

“Hullo, Dale! Upto time! Have a cocktail?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Then let’s go in to lunch.” 

He led the way to a yellow sofa at the far end of the restaurant 
facing the entrance. 

“We'll be cozy here!” 

They sat down side by side with a table in front of them and a 
mirror behind them. 

“Hullo, Maud! Golf going well?” 

“Rather! Round in eighty-four last time I was at Woodcote 
Park,” said a lovely and cheeky-looking girl in a tobacco-brown 
dréss and a bright red hat, who was sitting close by with a small 
man who had a bald head and a face like a teapot. 

“You know Mr. Dale, don’t you? Dale—Miss Eden.” 

Maud Eden bowed. with sudden hauteur. Dale returned the 
bow with polite energy. 

“Now let’s see!” said.‘Campion, taking a large menu card from 
a smiling Italian waiter. 


HEN they were eating beuf @ la mode with deliciously sweet 
little carrots, and had talked about various topics of the 
day, Campion said in a low voice: 

“What d’you think of this new idea of Miss Morris’s, Dale? 
Think.it’d be a good move?” 

A sudden intensity came into Dale’s dark eyes. “What new 
idea?” he asked. ‘‘I haven’t heard of anything special.” 

-“Mean to say she hasn’t told you? I thought she went to you 
with éverything. It’s all over London’”—Campion fixed his 
shrewd. pocketed eyes on Dale—‘‘that Miss Morris is going into 
management with Trever, and that Carrie Geean’s promised to 
back them.” 

‘Campion noticed a fleetiig: movement of Dale’s features which 
was like a facial start. 

“Funny!” he said. “I hadn’t heard of it.” 

“Well, you can take my word for it that it’s in the air,” said 
Campion. ‘But before anything’s settled they’re bound to come 
to'you. Of course she’s banking on getting your play.” 

“She’s never given me a hint of this,’’ said Dale. 

“Well, she’ll give you more than a hint when things have gone 
abit further. You can take that from me.” 

“After a rather long silence Dale said, “If what you say is true 
about her going into management, Miss Morris may have 
acquired another play.” 

Campion realized that the time had arrived for a clinching lie. 
“T happen to know that she hasn’t,” he said. ‘My boy, she’s 
banking on you. You found her out. You made her. And she’s 
depending on you to hoist her another step up, and Trever with 
her. What’ll you have now?” 

“Oh, nothing more, thank you.” 

“But you must. Have a peach, and a liqueur and some coffee.” 

“A peach, then, thanks.” 

“And they’ve some old brandy here that you can’t beat in 
London. Waiter!” 

The old brandy was really remarkable and Campion persuaded 
Dale, usually a very moderate man, to repeat his first dose of it, 
and to smoke a Havana. His object, the prolongation of their 
interview, was achieved, and presently, scenting the psychological 
moment, he became more explicit. 

-“T like to put all my cards on the table, boy,” he said, ‘‘when- 
ever it’s possible. With you I feel I can do it because you're a 
gentleman. When I heard this rumor—and mind you, it’s a 
Tumor of truth—I made up my mind to come out into the open 
with you. What I think is this. We helped you to success. Can’t 
deny that, can you?” 

“I don’t deny it. You took my play. You gave mea splendid 
cast and production.” 

“We did our best by you, boy. We believe in your talent. And 
we think, both of us, that the big success we’ve all had is mainly 
owing to you. Well, now, Miss Morris don’t agree with that. 
She figures that pretty near all the success is owing to her. She’s 
a fine actress. I don’t run her down. But both Grant and I 
uphold that it’s the play that’s made her, not her that’s made the 
Play. This brandy’s good, isn’t it?” 

“Excellent!” 

“Thinking as we do, we should feel it very much if we didn’t get 
your next piece. Now all we ask is this. Give us the first offer of 
your next one. We’re ready even to act in the dark. We’re 
teady to put down money to secure an option! If we do get it 


we're perfectly willing to engage Miss Morris for the principal 
part in spite of all this underground work. If you say she’s to be 
in it, why, she shall be in it. But why in thunder should Trever 
have it? That’s what knocks us. We can’t see the justice of 
that.” 

“No more can I!” said Dale. 

“Trever’s a good actor and, there’s no denying it, he’s a big 
draw with the women. No doubt Miss Morris figures that in 
management with Trever backed by Carrie Geean’s dollars she 
could get away with more than any salary could bring her. I’m 
a business man myself and I can’t blame her for that. Same time 
there is such a thing as fairness even in business.”” He glanced at 
Dale's cheeks, which were slightly flushed, at his eyes, which were 
shining. ‘Now this is our ‘offer to you. We'll pay you any rea- 
sonable sum to have the option on your new play. And if we take 
it, as of course we shall if we get the chance, we'll offer the lead to 
Miss Morris if you say so, with a salary of, say, about double what 
she ge‘s now. Now isn’t that square dealing? Js the play near 
finished?” 

“T’ve just finished it.”’ 

“You have! That’s great news! We want to get ahead for the 
autumn. Now what do you say? Is Trever to have it or us?” 

Dale sat back on the yellow sofa. His mind, which was gener- 
ally clear, felt oddly confused. He knew by experience that 
Campion was clever in business; he had no reason to think that 
Campion was exceptionally scrupulous. Nevertheless, Campion 
had made a considerable impression upon him. It happened that 
for some time Dale had realized, and had secretly revolted 
against, Valentine’s empire over him. He was in love with; her. 
That was certain. He hadn’t told herso. But she knew it. : And 
she used her power over him with a sort of friendly carelessness 
which was beginning to get on the nerves of the lover in Dale. 

By nature he was not a weak man. In consequence of that, 
whenever he was weak he was apt to be disgusted with himself. 
He was disgusted with himself now. Campion’s assertion about 
the managerial intentions of Valentine had given him a shock. 
The idea of handing over his new play to Trever—for if Valentine 
went into management with Trever, surely Trever would call 
the tune—revolted him. But was what Campion had asserted 
true? Could it be true? 

He turned on the sofa and looked at Campion. “Are you sure 
Miss Morris is thinking of management?” 

‘Positive. ‘Grant knows it too. That’s why Miss Morris is’so 
thick with Carrie Geean. She needsa backer. I even know which 
theater they’re after.” 

“Which is it?” 

“The London Playhouse. That holds over three hundred pounds, 
and it’s to be had by anyone who can put up enough money.” 


STRONG sense of injury was growing in Dale. He sat looking 
A sullen and staring before him at the now nearly empty 
restaurant. 

“Of course if you’ve pledged yourself to give your new play to 
Miss Morris I'll say nothing more,’’ said Campion. ‘‘A promise 
isa promise. You don’t need to sign.” 

“T’ve promised nothing.” 

“Well, then, boy, can’t you give us the first chance? We’ll offer 
the lead to Miss Morris if you say so.” 

Again Dale looked at Campion. At that moment there flashed 
through his mind the question, “Is it my play Campion wants or 
is it Valentine?” But surely it couldn’t be Valentine. And 
yet Dale remembered the curious scene in the managers’ 
room after the straight run through which Valentine had de- 
manded before the play at the Central was produced. On that 
one occasion he had seen Campion shaken. Valentine had shaken 
him. 

“Or we'll engage any other actress you say. It’s the play we’re 
after. And if we get it, and you say you want Averil Mulholland 
or anyone else for the part, why, Miss Morris can go hang, and 
Trever with her. I may as well tell you, as we’re talking man to 
man, that Trever’s been the prime mover in the whole thing.” 

“T’ll let you and Grant have the first chance with my play,” 
said Dale. 

“That’s a promise. Shake, boy!” 

And then they got up to go. 





After his interview with Campion, Dale wasn’t quite happy 
about what had happened. He realized that he had been driven 
into defiance by the astute manager, that his defiance hadn’t 
come about naturally, hadn’t sprung as it were spontaneously 
out of his own masculine character. Campion had had to prod 
him into it. And now he wasn’t at his (Continued on page 1 54) 
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Lionel Barrymore. Griffith was accepting her wares. She was 


Out of the East to the Griffith offices there came a sober-faced ° 


young man who had had success as a stage director. He now 
directed pictures. Going through the office files one day in a 
desperate search for available scenario material, he came across 
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@. Anita Loos accordin 
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66 ERKY” describes one’s first impression of Anita 


Loos. She is a chit of a woman weighing eighty- 
six pounds, with a saucy, birdlike manner. In boy’s 
clothes she might pass for Jackie Coogan. 

She is not old but she has ‘“‘quit counting birthdays’ and 
will not tell her age. Sensible lady! For what matter the years 
when one is surcharged with the é/an and fire of youth? 

Her life has been completely of the theater. She was nursed 
in the wings and became one of the stage’s ‘“‘wonder kiddies” 
who toddle out in nighties with candles and telephone Heaven 
to inquire if Mama is there. 
And evoke audiences to fresh- 
ets of tears. 

She was born in a little 
village nestling at the foot of 
Mt. Shasta in California. 
Her father was a local opera- 
house proprietor and is still a 
showman on the Hollywood 
movie lots. Her mother, 
while not an actress, spent 
most of her married life in 
the theater. 

So Anita “toured the 
tanks,” eating off trunk tops, 
catching dinky midnight 
trains and _ jerking yokel 
tears in kerosene-lighted halls. 
But with her shoulder curls 
came the birth of the movies 
—those crude _ one-reelers 
featuring heart-wrenches and 
hurtling custard pies. 

Miss Loos wrote them 
feverishly in dressing-rooms, 
flat-wheeled railroad coaches 
and merchant hotels—sample- 
rooms free. Her first one with 
the proverbial beginner’s luck 
was accepted and she was 
paid fifteen dollars. mm ae 

Suddenly she became the i fee jithow,, 
Owen Davis of the nickelo- a 
deons. She was averaging 
forty-five dollars a week. 
Seasoned leading ladies in that 
far-away Broadway Eden were 


receiving only fifty dollars. Miss Loos quit the stage and com- 
memorated this decision auspiciously by having her scenario, 
“The New York Hat,” accepted with Mary Pickford and 
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This is how the London papers greeted the au- 
thor of the book that made King George chuckle. 


a huge stack of manuscripts by Anita Loos. Despite her success, 
she had had her failures and these scenarios lacked some essential 
or other. 
He sent for Anita Loos and she came with her hair in a braid. 
“T am Miss Loos,” she said. 
He coughed apologetically. “I fear it is your mother I wanted 
to see,” he said. “I sent for Anita Loos.” - 
“T am Anita Loos. My mother does not write scenarios.” 
And that is how John Emerson—for the director was none 
other than he—-and Anita Loos began their spectacular movie 
scenario writing career. “By 
John Emerson and - Anita 


linked in the public mind as 
Park and Tilford or Mont- 
gomery and. Stone. 

In a few years it was quite 
natural that this professional 
iatimacy should flower. into 
something more enduring and 
that Anita Loos should be- 
come Mrs. John . Emerson. 
She did, and has lived happily 
ever after. 

Miss Loos represents the 
playful, frothy spirit of the 
combination. Her. husband 
had the steady mechanical 
preciseness so indispensable 
to one of her temperament. 
He knew how to transmute 
her warm thoughts to cold 
celluloid without impairing 
their lightness. 

They became the foremost 
scenarists of the industry— 
writing for the super-stars. 
Their life together has been 
singularly free from profes- 
sional jealousy, which is the 
shoal upon which lie so many 


Palangemoaay Ee are wrecked remains of similar 


loves. 

And on top of all these 
successes, a little more than 
a year ago Anita Loos un- 
loosed an anticlimax. She 
wrote “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” Perhaps you’ve heard 
of it? 

This illiterate diary of a dumb-bell proved one of the most 


Loos” became as indissolubly. 
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‘ changed to “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” it appeared in 









astonishing and 

freakish literary 
successes of the cen- 

tury. No one is half 
so surprised as Anita 
Loos herself. 

It is an extremely pleas- 
ant warning for those who 
have abandoned manuscripts 
yellowing in old trunks. Miss 
Loos had for years been observ- 
ing the hothouse ladies who live 
lightly along Broadway. Solely 
to amuse herself, she prepared the 
material in diary form. Then forgot 


















































































Lecture bureaus, 
theatrical and pub- 
lishing agents drove 
her to a_back-road 
cottage near Rye. And 
from there to California. 
In the midst of it all 
her husband, through a 
siege of laryngitis, suddenly 
and completely lost his voice, 
which he is slowly recovering. 
“Tt is such catastrophes,” said 
Miss Loos gravely, “that make 
you realize how shallow success 
really is ” 

Her life has been packed with activ- 
ity in New York and Hollywood 
—the inevitable rounds of 
dinners, teas. movie and 

theatrical first nights 
—and I suspect Miss 

Loos is a_ little 

tired of it all. 

She has lived in 
the chimerical world 
of close-ups and fade- 

outs, of crowded 

lobbies and daz- 
zling back-drops 
long enough. 

“T believe I could get 

along without seeing an- 
other theater or movie lot 
for the rest of my life,” 

she said with a click. 

“I want to rock on an ivy- 
clad porch awhile.” 

I suggested a swing on 
the garden gate, for little 
Anita Loos in sun- 
bonnet and gingham 
would look _per- 
fectly at home 
there. 


it. 

One day when she and her husband 
were planning a commuting trip to 
Hollywood and needed an extra trunk, 
she came across it. More for his own 
amusement than for publication—and after 
hesitating about consigning it to the furnace 
—she sent it to her friend George Jean Nathan. 

When she returned from California she found 
the manuscript and a note from Nathan reading: 
“This is bully stuff. Why don’t you send it around 
to Ray Long?” 

She did and with the title of “The Diary of Lorelei” 


Harper’s Bazar. There were only two instalments. The 
magazine asked for more and it was elongated to book 
length. 

It not only swept America like fire in dry grass—it swept 
the world. ‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” became the slang 
phrase of the day. You heard it in the music-halls of Paris, 
London and New York. It made King George chuckle. Tin Pan 
Alley turned out its tunes to fit the idea. Revues built skits about 
it and catcheline advertising writers wore it to shreds. 

America bought nearly a half-million copies of the book. 
Staid London alone bought 50,000 copies, and it is being 
translated into every language including the well-known 
Scandinavian. 

Not one reader in a thousand sensed the real meaning 
of the book. They read of the gold-digging diversions of 
the beautiful and dumb Lorelei and Dorothy and cried, 
“Aren’t they cute?” 

They did not know that Anita Loos had discovered 
what many silver-haired Romeos have never learned, 
that beneath the simpering smile and baby lisp of the 
immature Broadway gold-digger was the danger- 
ously calculating tigress—a potential Borgia. I 
confess I did not grasp this myself. It was Miss 
Loos who told me. 

She was writing tragedy under the thin veneer of 
humor, but the public accepted it as humor and 
let it go at that. 

“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” was put into play 
formand opened in Chicago, where it closed a six- 
months’ run at capacity business to fulfil time 
contracted for in New York. It opened on West 
Forty-second Street auspiciously and several 
road companies launched tours to smaller cities. 

It will be presented in Budapest, Vienna, and in 
Berlin by summer. The enormous movie rights emi § ; 
price is in the offing. ' e ; ' a 
_No one knows what the actual cash value of this 4 € 
singular idea will total. It has already reced close to the . 
million mark and may reach several millions. Be 

Miss Loos is disarmingly frank in regarding all the hulla- J 
“wing - a caprice of Lady Luck. Her jaunty cloche hat fits 
er still. -hotographs 

People invite her everywhere, expecting her to convulse "Nickolas 
them with flapper slang and salient wise-cracks. ea. 

Instead, she sits demurely in a corner trying desperately 
to make her toes touch the floor and rarely offering a word. 

She might be the precocious child brought among the 
&town-ups with a copy-book warning to be seen but 
not heard. She has no taste for the cocktail, highball or eg : sg 
cigaret. ia fa aii - at 
When the incoherent thunder of publicity tom-toms beat Gi" Perky’ describes one first tmpresston 
around her in her newest success, she fled to Europe and of Anita Loos. She is a chit of a wo- 
returned to find a louder roar. man, with a saucy, birdlike manner.” 
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CAubrey found that it is just 
as easy to fall genuinely in - 
love with a rich girl as with a poor one. 
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counseled the sage Ovid some nineteen hundred years 
ago. Excellent advice, as witness the glorification of 

2 Gertrude Ederle, Suzanne Lenglen, ‘“‘Red” Grange, 
Gene Tunney, ‘Babe’ Ruth, Paul Poiret, Irving Berlin, 
Francois Coty and Den Juan. 

There we have a scintillating aggregation of go-getters whose 
gifts lay widely apart indeed—yet each, by the application of 
his or her particular art, achieved success and lasting fame. 
Therefore, do not hold cheaply your flair for the outré, if you 
have one. Consider Aubrey Egbert Howe and take inventory of 
your own talents—eventually, why not now? 

Permit me to introduce myself, though I was little more than 
an innocent bystander in the comedy-drama I have here reduced 
to writing. In round numbers, I am Arthur Justin, once a gentle- 
man farmer of Wales, New York, but merely a gentleman of 
leisure and Broadway at the time of Aubrey Howe’s bizarre 
adventure. When the Florida real estate hysteria was epidemic 
I assisted my millionaire progenitor, Calvin Justin, to dispose 
of his vast holdings there and after the gold-rush subsided I per- 
suaded him to produce ‘Sawdust and Sin,” a motion-picture 
with a circus motif concocted by myself. 

Alas, we were to discover that there are many more essentials 
to the birth of a successful photoplay than courage, a camera and 
several miles of raw film. The odds against an independent pro- 
ducer obtaining a release for his product, gentle reader, are the 
odds against Ivan the Terrible obtaining a release from Sheol! 
66 
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On the venture, Father lost many thousand 
dollars and his passion for manufacturing movies. 
I shared the latter loss with him and thus endeth 
the first lesson. 

There followed a period in which I had noth- 
ing to do and did it, when not devoting myself 
assiduously to Helene Howe, the fascinating 
sister of Aubrey and owner of the smart Mayfair 
Beauty Shoppe on upper Broadway. I was 
acutely enamored of the lovely Helene and had 
some reason to believe that my attentions were 
not exactly distasteful to her. Aware of the huge 
profits to be made in this business of beautifying 
humanity—thirty millions of dollars are spent 
daily on treatments and preparations for that 
skin you love to touch!—I had been trying to 
induce Father to back Helene in the opening of 
a chain of beauty parlors. However, my figures 
left him cold. The only figures that aroused 
Father’s enthusiasm at that period were the ones 
on view in the musical shows along Broadway. 

The time drew near for my debonair parent’s 
annual voyage to Florida in his magnificent 
yacht Everglade, to hibernate for the winter 
and recuperate from his revels in the night-club 
belt of Pleasure Island, viz., Manhattan. This 
journey I always viewed with relief, as it 
assured me my patrimony was safe for a few 
months at least from the gold-diggers of both 
sexes whom Father delighted to entertain. 

One frosty morning I was awakened by 
Miami, Father’s admirable valet, thus named 
by him in deference to the font of his riches. I 
threw on a dressing-gown and yawningly followed 
Miami into the next room as he respectfully 
requested, to find my handsome, well set-up sire 
sirrounded by trunks, hat-boxes and suitcases. 

“Morning! All packed?” was his greeting. ‘We sail tomorrow 
at rep you know, and Miami must get our stuff aboard the 
yacht. 

I rubbed the lingering sleep out of my eyes and fortified myself 
with one of his gold-monogrammed, custom-built cigarets. 

“Father, I am not going to Florida with you!” I announced 
coolly, after a preliminary puff. 

“You have written another scenario?”’ he inquired ominously. 

“No, sir,” I said, “I am quite normal. I have simply made up 
my mind not to idle away the winter. I am going to get a job— 
a foothold of some kind in New York—and not be just the worth- 
less son of a millionaire!” 

‘“‘Aha!” snorted Father. ‘So you still remember the plot of 
that inane charade you had me produce as a motion-picture, eh? 
Come, my boy, why this sudden manual labor complex—Helene 
Howe?” 

“Well—er—yes and no,” I blurted, flushing. Father is a 
talented artist at drawing conclusions. ‘You see, I——”’ 

“IT see you are attempting to become a dime-novel hero before 
my very eyes and I won’t have it!” interrupted Father testily. 
“T dislike heroics, as Nero remarked to the martyrs.” 

“But I’m tired of this inactivity!” I protested, with spirit. 

“So is your old man!” urbanely returned Father. ‘Therefore, 
we shall have action, my son. Leave everything to me and when 
I die I shall leave everything to you!” 

‘But see here, I——”’ I began, but my parent waved me away. 

“T won't have you foot-loose in New York while I am in Florida, 
and that is cold turkey!’ he announced sternly. “You have a 
the suppressed desires of a Big Perfume Man from Cologne, 
Arthur, my boy; that is to say, you are too sympathetic to maidens 
in distress and too fluent with your money—two traits you came 
by honestly, as your father represses similar characteristics with 
difficulty. Now you may telephone Heaven’s charming gift to 
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the beauty parlor industry 
and her equally enchanting 
brothers and inform them 
I shall expect them here 
to lunch. Allay oop!” 

This amounted to a royal 
command and besides there 
was that in Father’s eye 
which indicated the ap- 
proach of one of his star- 
tling coups de thédtre. So 
I hastened to do as bidden and 
thus it came about that at noon 
Helene, her two brothers, Aubrey 
and Jack, and myself lunched with 
Father in his suite at the Fitz- 
Charlton. My conviction that 
my remarkable sire had a sur- 
prise in mind was accurate. It 
was a memorable occasion indeed! 

The versatile Miami, pinch- 
hitting as butler, seated Helene 
between Jack and Aubrey at 
table and thus divided two of 
the most disparate relatives it 
has ever been my pleasure to 
meet. Jack was a strikingly good- 
looking, breezy young husky, 
best described by his own slangy 
adjective “hard-boiled.” If he 
was proud of anything it was of 
his easy victories in affairs of 
the heart, the fair sex seeming 
to find his blunt witticisms ir- 
resistible. The perfectly groomed 
Jack’s pet aversion was toil of 
any nature and he successfully 
avoided it by a most ingenious 
device—he was by profession a 
vermin exterminator and if you view that calling with repugnance, 
good people, most certainly Jack did not! On the contrary, 
Helene’s irrepressible brother openly boasted of his grotesque 
vocation, gravely declaring himself to be a boon to mankind. 
For a time Jack’s sole weapon in his attacks on the insect world 
was a dollar’s worth of insecticide, for which he frequently and 
naively substituted talcum powder, flour, or any pulverized sub- 
stance nearest to hand. His fee was one hundred dollars and his 
clients were apartment-house, hotel, private residence and public 
building owners, who, for some reason, angrily refused him 
testimonials. 

Jack’s overhead, never large, was reduced to nil when Father’s 
perverted sense of humor caused him to present our friend with 
a Brazilian ant-eater, part of the menagerie used in our ill-fated 
circus movie. The delighted Jack, who referred to the animal as 
“my future,” seemed to have cast a spell over the ant-eater, 
which followed him about like a huge, ungainly dog. He glee- 
fully christened it “Clarice” and bragged on his ornate business- 
card that he was “The Only Vermin Exterminator in the World 
using a Trained Ant-Eater!’’—efficiency in the mth power, as 
Father remarked between roars of mirth. 

The protagonist of this tale, Aubrey Egbert Howe, was the 
Precise antithesis of his brother Jack. Self-effacing, refined and 
of delicately chiseled, almost feminine features, Aubrey had been 
in turn the much sought-after hair-dresser in his sister’s fashion- 
able beauty parlor and a chorus man in a successful musical show 
Promoted by Father; and he was now a well-known female im- 
Petsonator of vaudeville. Not only had the talented Aubrey ar- 
ranged his own act, but he had also personally designed the sump- 
tuous gowns, hats and other dazzling creations he wore on the 
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And as for Mrs. Hamilton—the hero of the 
: fire on the yacht won her undivided attention. 


To Jack’s scornful sneer that Aubrey would make somebody a 
good housewife, Aubrey loftily retorted that he was a welcome 
guest at places where a vulgar exterminator of vermin would be 
indignantly barred. The brothers were constantly at swords’ 
points, with the delightful Helene—as proud of Aubrey’s peculiar 
genius as she was of Jack’s ability to evade labor—defending first 
one and then the other. 

Well, to proceed to our plot, with the arrival of coffee at 
luncheon that day, Father leaned back in his chair, puffed 
thoughtfully at his cigaret and surveyed our expectant faces 
quizzically. 

“What would you say if I told you I was about to promote a 
skin game?” he abruptly inquired. 

“Kosher with me!” answered Jack promptly, while the rest of 
us stared at Father in silent amazement. ‘Who’s the sucker?” 

“T have a faint suspicion that J am!” smiled my parent mys- 
teriously. 

“Father, don’t be so cryptic!” I impatiently exclaimed. ‘You 
had some reason for bringing us all together here today—what is 
it? We know very well you wouldn’t be connected with any 
skin game and i 

“Sure!” interrupted Jack. “They was plenty of them Florida 
lots above water!” 

“Hush your mouth, Jack!’’ scolded Helene. ‘You'll about wise- 
crack us out of something! Never mind this dizzy ant butcher 

















here, Mr. Justin, what is the skin game you’re 
going to back?” 

“Tf you will pardon an execrable pun, it is 
the beauty parlor industry!” answered Father, 
enjoying our surprised expressions hugely. 
“My lawyers are working now on the forma- 
tion of Mayfair, Incorporated—a coast-to- 
coast chain of beauty shops. This is, in fact, 
an informal stockholders’ meeting; presided 
over by myself as president, Helene as general 
manager and Arthur as secretary! How does 
that strike you?” 

Helene jumped up, her beautiful face flushed 
with joy. “Oh, Mr. Justin, you’re just a 
darling!”’ she cried. 

“The finest Dad in the world!’ I seconded 
enthusiastically. 

“Speakin’ of chicken-pox, me and Aubrey 
seems to of been slipped the chill!” growled 
Jack sullenly. “Still and all, maybe Mayfair, 
Incorporated, will haul off and make us a 
. present of a lip-stick or the like!”’ 

“You both have your professions.” Father 
spoke sternly. ‘To make you suddenly in- 
dependent of them would destroy your am- 
bition. Work is the father of fame!” 

“And luck is the mother!’’ retorted Jack. 
“The reason I never got nowheres is because 
them two got divorced on me!” 

Always a great audience for Jack’s cynical 
humor, Father laughed heartily and slapped 
the vermin exterminator on his broad back. 

“Never mind, Jack, you still have Clarice, 
the demon ant-eater!” he soothed. ‘How 
would you like to come to Florida with me?”’ 

“You made a sale!” cried Jack, his spirits 
as usual instantly rebounding. “Me and 
Clarice will go through Miami, Palm Beach 
and them other ritzy slabs like the Twentieth 
Century goes through Ohio, what I mean! I'll 
have you know I made a flock of friends the 
last time we was down there.” 

“With the ants!” sniffed Aubrey. 

“Lay off them ants!” Jack retorted warmly. 
“Mark you and mark you well, them babies 


hotels, me and Clarice gets five hundred bucks 
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before we turn a wheel!” 

“Tsn’t he a panic?” smiled Helene. 

“Well, everything is all settled,”’ said Father, 
rising in a businesslike manner. “Helene, 
Arthur, Jack and myself sail tomorrow. It 
will be our business to establish Mayfair Beauty 
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Parlors in Florida’s principal resorts and——”’ 

“But what will poor Aubrey do while we’re 
all away?” interrupted Helene, with a maternal glance at her 
brother. 

“We can put him in a institution till we get back,” grinned 
Jack impishly. 

“Don’t you worship that?” Aubrey inquired, gazing around at 
us indignantly. 

“Why, come along with us, Aubrey, by all means,’ 
Father. “Far be it from me to disrupt the family.” 

“That’s very nice of you, Mr. Justin,” responded Aubrey, 
still glaring at his brother, ‘‘but, really, I must see about further 
bookings for my act, and, you know, my stage wardrobe is fear- 
fully in need of overhauling. Why, I’ve only got one evening 
gown that’s fit to wear!” : 

“Chee!” exploded Jack, curling his lip at him. ‘That slays 
me! Ain’t that a pungent line of chatter for a masculine?” 

“Oh, be still, Jack!” commanded Helene testily. ‘‘People who 
reside in celluloid houses shouldn’t throw matches! I’d just as 
soon listen to Aubrey’s line as that one of yours about bigger and 
better roaches and that horrible ant-eater. Both of you make me 
sick and I don’t mean maybe! With all the jobs in the wide, wide 
world, one of my brothers has to be a vermin exterminator and 
the other a female impersonator!” 

“Why, Sister, I thought you were proud of my art!’’ Aubrey 
exclaimed reproachfully. 

“Well, I was—for a while,” said Helene, ‘“but—but—I’ve 
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been thinking it over a lot lately, and, Aubrey, I do wish you 
were in some—well, more manly profession than female imper- 
sonating, don’t you, Arthur?” 

“I—I don’t know, Helene, I——” I floundered, embarrassed. 

“He don’t wish to crack what he really thinks, because this 
egg’s your brother,” snarled Jack, “but I bet Art craves Aubrey 
for a brother-in-law the same way he craves diphtheria!” 

The lively discussion that followed was hugely enjoyed by 
Father, who roared at Jack’s biting quips at Aubrey’s expense 
and was equally entertained by the latter’s more subtle retorts. 
Helene finally effected an armistice by sharply reminding them 
they both had to pack for the voyage. 

We sailed at noon the next day, but not without incident. 
The crate bearing Clarice, the ant-eater, fell into the icy Hudson 
from the block and tackle lowering it to the hold of the Everglade. 
When Helene cried “Good!” and clapped her hands, the furious 
Jack had to be restrained from leaping overboard to the rescue. 

“For heaven’s sakes, the idea of risking your life to save a pet!’ 
scornfully observed Aubrey. 

“Pet my ear!” howled Jack. “Clarice is my livelihood, you 
prancin’ cake-eater!”’ 

However, Clarice was rescued and although forlorn, half- 
drowned and bedraggled, the genial edentate won the hearts of 
the yacht’s crew and restored Jack’s equanimity by destroying 
a nest of ants in the galley shortly afterwards. 
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this look like a movie? Come, snap into it!’’ roared Father. 


“Isn't it perfectly thrilling?’’ murmured Helene. 











Once out of the ice-clogged channel and churning through the 
blue Atlantic, we had fine sailing and we were all enjoying the 
trip immensely. The merry schools of porpoises cavorting im- 
pudently at our bows were no merrier than our little ship’s com- 
pany. Father’s super-heterodyne furnished us with news items 
and music as we dined on the culinary masterpieces of an excel- 
lent chef, or sprawled in snugly blanketed ease in steamer chairs 
on the breezy deck. Helene, Father and myself discussed our 
proposed chain of beauty parlors by the hour, Aubrey amused 
himself by executing fanciful designs for gowns and hats, while 
most of Jack’s time was taken up with exercising Clarice around 
the deck or expounding the ant-eater’s virtues to the grinning 
and appreciative crew. 

It was just before dawn on the second morning when I was 
rudely awakened by the frantic pounding of Miami on my cabin 
door, while from the outside came a weird miscellany of noises. 
The yacht’s engines were silent and the acrid odor of burning 
paint assailed my nostrils as I leaped to the floor, threw on a 
bath-robe and flung open the door. 

On the deck, all was confused excitement. Some of the crew 
were swinging out the life-boats, others dashed wildly past with 
fire-extinguishers and lines of hose. Even in my first amazed 
panic, I noted a detail that forced a nervous laugh—the white- 
faced Jack was grimly dragging the struggling Clarice to a life- 
boat, evidently determined to see to his precious ant-eater’s 


safety at all costs, regardless of what hazard confronted us. 
Father and Helene, half-dressed, hurried toward me. 

“It’s all right, we’ll be picked up in a half-hour or less—the 
steamer Dartmouth, bound for Tampa, got our S. O. S!” panted 
Father, gesticulating with an empty water bucket. 

“Tsn’t it perfectly thrilling?”” murmured Helene, pulling her 
wrap closer around her. “We would go down to the sea in ships!” 

“Are we on fire?” I inquired vacuously. 

“Does this look like a movie?” roared Father. ‘Come, snap 
into it! Dress yourself as fast as you can and then lend a hand 
here. Aubrey is apparently the only male aboard with courage 
and a cool head. You ask me asinine questions and Jack chape- 
rons his infernal ant-eater, while my yacht goes up in flames! 
Aubrey discovered the fire and would have had it out single- 
handed if the smoke hadn’t overcome him. He wasn’t a female 
impersonator then, by gad—he was giving a blamed fine im- 
personation of a man!” 

With a little cry of alarm, Helene ran swiftly to Aubrey’s cabin 
and I snapped into it, as Father commanded. It was a grand 
fire! Having tied Clarice securely to a seat in the life-boat, Jack 
turned to with the rest of us and by the time the Dartmouth 
stood by to take us off, we had confined the blaze to the galley, 
where it started. We were safely transferred to the big coast- 
line steamer, while the captain and crew of the Everglade re- 
mained aboard it to finish the work of (Continued on page 151) 
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T WAS in a small village or kampong, as they call it, near Bukit Tawang. 
I had gone there hoping to get a “rhino” that had been ordered by the 
Melbourne Zoological Gardens. 

At the time I was feeling washed out, having just recovered from 
one of my periodic attacks of dysentery—a wretched souvenir of the tropics 
which I carry with me to this day. However, as there were doings on foot, I 
was dragging myself about. 

The headman’s daughter was to be married. The headman or penghulu, 
as his title is, is something like the mayor of a kampong, so, of me, a trapper 
reputed to be of fabulous wealth great things were expected. I was no dis- 
appointment, either. I presented the bride with twenty-five silver dollars, 
worth twelve dollars and a half in our coin, and that was more money than 
the groom paid for her. He paid fifteen, I remember—seven dollars 
and a half American—a boat and a water-buffalo. A self-respecting price, 
that. 

My first move of personal preparation was my bath, and this day it was an 
», embarrassing performance. The kampong was full of women and children 
from the neighboring settlements gathered for the celebration, and 
to a lot of them I was their first white man. 

When I stopped the procession bearing water from the river for 
the baths of the bride and groom, excitement spread. I appropriated 
one of the earthen jugs for my own use and set it on the ground, 
conscious that from behind several big trees and a bush or 
gaa: 5 eyes peeped. During the process I heard delighted 
giggles. ; 


HE bath over, I sat down cross-legged, dressed in a native sarong 

ee straight skirt, a sleeveless undershirt and an old felt hat. 
m I hadn’t been settled for two minutes before a hubbub broke out in 
the neighborhood of the village well, and I strolled over to see what 
the rumpus was about. A group of boys had got into a fight and one 
of them had been slashed on the arm. Malay boys begin to carry 
wavy-bladed krises in their sarongs when they are about nine 
years old. 
Ali, my servant, bound up the wounded arm with the help of my 
medicine kit. He was pretty good at that sort of thing, and luckily 
for the boy the pawang or witch-doctor was away at the time. It 
was just a trivial casualty, and I wouldn’t have remembered it except 
for what happened later and the mental picture I retained of the pool 
of human blood which spread and soaked into the sand. 

That bloodletting proved to be something more than an incident in the 

day’s celebration. 

The girl who was to be married was fourteen years old. The kampong was 
far inland and they don’t step off as early there as on the coast, where I’ve 
often seen brides of twelve or even ten. Mature little women they 
were. 

This bride’s name was Timar, which is almost as common as Mary with us. 

It means tin, and tin they know the value of! A Malay girl would a hundred 

times rather be called Tin than Pearl or Ruby. 

The groom was from a neighboring kampong. I had a word with Timar on 
the subject of him. She had seen him often when he 
had come to this village for the purpose of snaring small 
animals. I had expected to find her tongue-tied, but no, 

: she said to me: 

Pai “Tuan, he moves like a young fish in clean water.” 

> That was a good description of ““Smy,” supple and quick. 

And he was a marvelous spear thrower—a fact which 
proved that day to be lucky for Timar. 

She told me she was happy to be marrying him. And 

I believed her. She looked it, standing with her face un- 

covered and her dark eyes soft as velvet. And moreover, 


mar, the head- 
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ter, was bought 
for $15, a boat 
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marriage in itself was no triumph for her. There are no old maids 
in Malaya. 

The wedding ceremony took place in the late forenoon in a 
pavilion hastily thrown up for the purpose. It was made of 
bamboo and had the usual “a/ap”’ roof of nipa-palm leaves. 

The bride came out of her father’s house accompanied by her 
mother and her aunts and cousins to the tenth remove. And 
she was a gorgeous sight. She wore a striped sarong, in brilliant 
colors. An equally brilliant scarf was strung across her breast 
and all the jewelry in gold and silver possessed by the entire 
family connection bedecked her. A heavy odor hung about her. 
It was not bottled perfume. Crushed against her brown body 
there must have been the flower Malay women use for its scent. 
It’s not unlike the magnolia. 

On Timar’s head rested as marvelous a structure as I ever saw, 
made of woven bamboo and bound with gold thread and colored 
silk. This head-dress was borrowed. It had come, I was given 


GLA jungle pavilion of 
bamboo was used for the 
wedding ceremony and the feast. 


to understand, from the village which had borrowed the pawang 
from this village, its headman being ill. It was an exchange of 
courtesies. 

The groom put in an appearance dressed in full loose silk 
trousers and a silk jacket. He was escorted by his friends and 
relations, very noisy, shouting, laughing, dancing. 

Timar and Smy met in the pavilion and squatted before the 
hadji or holy man. He had been to Mecca and could, therefore, 
pronounce the marriage lines. The members of the two families 
squatted -near, and their friends, in the order of their intimacy, 
squatted back of them. I was given a place of honor in the family 
circle. 

There was nothing impressive in the performance and no 
reverence among the guests. One of Smy’s cousins shouted 
out to him that a gourd full of coconut milk was waiting for him. 
This was considered a great joke. The milk of the coconut is 
supposed to cool the ardors of love. Everybody laughed loudly. 
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Smy couldn’t keep his face straight and even Timar, 
I am sad to state, giggled. 

When everyone was in his place and there was a 
moment of comparative quiet, the hadji spread an 
embroidered cloth over the bride’s and groom’s 
clasped hands and began to intone from memory a 
passage from the Koran. He had a fine voice and 
the holy words poured out in rolling Arabic. These, 
I believe, had chiefly to do with the duties of a wife: 
chastity, meekness and industry. 

As soon as the blessing of Allah had been called 
down on the wedded pair and the cloth removed, 
the tom-toms began their beat and Timar was es- 
corted by a ring of women back to her parents’ home. 
She was not to be present at her own wedding-feast, 
even as a waitress. That festive food was to be for 
men only—the work of preparing and serving it being 
the women’s part. Later, of course, they could have 
the scraps. 

Between the ceremony and the great feed, games 
were organized. And the sport of sports was the 
spear throwing with a banana tree as a target. I 
saw Smy pin to the trunk of the tree a bit of my 
handkerchief no larger than a silver dollar when he 
was standing at fifty feet. Timar had reason to be 
proud! 

The feast was served before sundown under the 
pavilizs. There is no twilight in that land. It’s 
light or it’s dark—and their artificial light is but 
a makeshift. 

During the early part of the feast the children, 
who had got hold of the tom-toms, kept up a 
monotonous drumming. Just before the sun set 
they were called to get their share. When their 
hungry, noisy mouths were filled with food 
there came that sudden hush that can fall upon 
any gathering of people. I remember thinking 
it strange for a Malay village. The next 
second the most blood-curdling scream I have 
ever heard in my life tore through the air. 

Stiff with cross-legged sitting, I managed 
to scramble to my feet and ran in the direc- 
tion of the well. The sound seemed to come from there, and 
between me and it was the headman’s house. Even when weak- 
ened by illness I always had fairly quick muscular response in an 
emergency, but Smy was before me. The first thing I saw was 
Smy’s spear—aimed. Then I saw at what it was aimed. A tiger 
was dragging Timar! The girl, after her scream, must have 
fainted from fright. She was hanging limp, her shoulder caught 
in the beast’s jaws. 

It’s hard for me to recapture that moving picture in con- 
secutive detail. It’s likea series of snap-shots in my mind. Smy’s 
spear flew. Next I saw it hanging from the tiger’s side, the spear- 
head imbedded. I saw the great jaws open. Timar dropped, 
a bundie of fine clothes and blood. Smy ran to her. I ran to her. 
Everyone was running then. 

Of course the tiger melted into the jungle. My brain got no 
record of his escape. His jaw dropping, his paralyzing coughing 
roar of pain and his snap at the spear were the last things I took 
in about him. 

Age, mange and a terrible stealth mark most man-eaters. But 
the thought that kept pounding in my head was: ‘The blood! 
The pool of human blood from the boy’s arm—that attracted 
the slinking beast! I should have buried that blood deep and 
quickly!” 

One of the things the women kept screaming was that their 
wi‘ch-doctor, their magic-working pawang was away—and the 
tiger knew it. To them the man’s absence was the crowning 
horror. I had sense enough not to offer my services unasked. 
There are no people more sensitive than Malays, and among 
Malays the most touchy of all is the witch-doctor. I stood still 
and silent until Timar’s mother clasped my knees and rubbed 
them with her nose, which is a jungle woman’s way of kissing, 
and Timar’s father, salaaming low, said: 

““Sir—the white man’s white magic very certainly is stronger 
than a thousand devils.” 

At that, half sick as I was, I got into action. I sent Ali flying 
for my medicine outfit and Smy and I began to lift the girl, I 
at her head and he at her feet. In a second a dozen hands were 
helping us. Malays are deft and they do wonderful team- 
work, Timar’s body rose, supported at every point, and she was 
— as ona litter. When we.reached the ladder steps of -her 





























Bearing water from the river for the baths of 


father’s house—there were four rungs—I succeeded in getting 
up backwards, still holding the girl’s head, and we laid her down 
on a mat on the floor. 

I managed to clear the place of most of my would-be helpers, 
Ali produced a wooden bow! filled with water and permanganate 
of potash and I washed the deep tear in the shoulder. Fortu- 
nately it was the tiger’s teeth that had torn—teeth cleaned by 
secretions. If it had been his claws, foul from the filthy messes a 
tiger feeds on, Lord knows what infection might have got to work. 

All the while I was conscious of Smy’s black eyes following 
every move I made. The girl’s mother thrust a wooden pillow 
under her neck, then squatted on the floor and began to mumble 
a string of jargon—a charm she had faith in. 

IMAR’S father swept the room with his gaze and hurried down 

the ladder. In a moment or two he was back with an earthen 
jar full of sand. He squatted and began to ring Timar and me 
with a circle of little mounds not unlike large golf tees. Here 
was a sensible man! He did this with lightning speed. In a 
moment he was topping each tee with a coconut shell he had 
produced from somewhere, and filling these with coconut-oil. 
Then he dropped bits of rag in the oil, lighted them and, presto, 
the operating room was illuminated according to a Malay’s 
highest standard. 

In any case the light was as good as my skill—better, I found 
as I went on with my work. The tear was hard to handle. Timar 
opened her eyes and stared at me with the look of a hurt child. 
Her trust and Smy’s got under my skin. I cursed my own awk- 
wardness aloud. It was safe to do this—it relieved me and they 
thought it was a charm. 

I found I could hold the wound together firmly enough but 
when I tried to bandage it in place I got into trouble. It oc- 
curred to me, too, that Timar ought to have quinin. Malaria 
doesn’t pounce on the native man or woman and rattle their 
bones as it does the white man’s, but it grips even them when 
they’re down. Quinin was indicated. I beckoned to Smy. He 
came eagerly. 

“Hold the wound,” I directed, ‘“‘in this way.” 

With fingers trained by work with trapped animals he held 
it as frmly andsurely as a surgeo.’s assistant. I then gavesbimar 
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the bride and groom. 


quinin, which she took meekly, and 
an opium pill. I always carried 
these in my medicine kit. Ali helped 
me, the father watched and the 
mother mumbled. 

Smoke and a rather pleasant odor be- 
gan to fill the place, sweeping up 
from the cracks in the floor. Some 
thoughtful relative was burning coconut 
husks under the house. This was to keep 
away the mosquitoes. 

When I thought of trying again to put the 
bandage on the wound I felt faint—I was half ill 
anyway. I had eaten foolishly at the feast and a 
human shoulder is hard to bind. If it could only 
be held as Smy was holding it. it would heal, I thought, 
with what doctors call “first intent.” I spoke to Smy: 
“Could you hold it thus,” I asked, “until the lamps 
sputter out and the day dawns?” 

“T can hold it, sir,” he said, “until my finger-nails grow and 
cut into the flesh. Longer would be unwise.” 

It was impossible for me to stay with my patient. The spiced 
duck had conquered and I was in great pain. To Smy I said: 
“What Timar has swallowed will quiet the little devils, but a 
big devil would have entrance at the opening torn by the tiger. 
Keep it closed against him. Do not move.” 

“Sir,” he answered, “I will not move.” 

With Ali’s assistance, then, I got to my own house and left 
them at their vigil, the mother still squatting and still mumbling 
outside the mosquito hanging. 

It was a wretched night for me. The tom-toms kept up their 
beat. A wedding is a wedding to the Malays, even if the bride 

torn by a beast. ‘The revel went on, with snat hes of love- 
Songs wailed into the darkness. 

I didn’t close my eyes until daylight. I felt that I hadn’t 
slept at all when Ali appeared. 

“Sir,” he said, “great misfortune has befallen!” 

I was down my own ladder after the hastiest toilet I ever made 
and up the ladder of the headman. Someone had drawn aside 

Mosquito cloth. Otherwise Timar and Smy were exactly as 








I had left them. The girl was sleeping, either from 
the opium pill or from exhaustion. Ali, who had 
followed me, said in a low tone: 

“Sir, the tiger sent two spirits, one good and one 
evil and they divided Smy and drew lots, sir. The 
good spirit drew the half from the hip-bones up and 
the evil spirit drew the half from the hip-bones 
down. And this it killed, sir. It is the tiger’s joke. 
He hides and laughs. Smy’s legs are dead.” 

I cursed myself in real earnest then and began to 
work. Rolls of bandages were still on the mat be- 
side Timar. The wound, held in place all night, was 
easier to manage. I lifted Smy’s hands and Ali 
and I adjusted a long strip of gauze. Then I gave 
Smy a gentle push. The boy rolled over exactly as 
if he were legless! I, like a fool, had said, ‘““Do not 
move.” He had taken me literally. All through 
that long night he had squatted by his bride and 
hadn’t stirred a muscle. His legs were dead asleep. 
I began to rub him, swearing 

under my breath. Ali 
rubbed too. Timar’s 
mother, who was 
still there, never 
lifted a finger. 


@.Malay girls 
are mature little wo- 
nen at ten or twelve. 





To her this was work against devils and beyond her. Eternally 
squatting, she was smoothing a kinky-tailed Siamese cat— 
smoothing with long, absent-minded strokes and staring at me 
in awe. To her the air was thick with devils. 

Smy muttered something about the tigers sending thorns to 
fight the white man’s charms. I knew what that meant. The 
circulation was coming back! Presently he was on his feet. 

“T go,” he said, “‘to kill the tiger. I will trace him by his ugly 
blood.”’ 

“Wait,” I answered, for I could see Timar’s eyelids flicker. 
Slowly they lifted and she looked at Smy, her eyes black with 
mystery. 

I said to her: ‘‘Timar, vou live! It is not by the white man’s 
medicine, not by the white man’s charms you are saved. It is 
by the spear of Smy and by the hands of Smy, through the long 
night.” 

The boy took a step toward her, but his legs, still numb, gave 
under him and he fell on his knees beside her. 

Their eyes met in that gaze of complete possession possible 
only, I believe, to Orientals. 

And if this isn’t love, where will you find love—East or bat 












66497 N\ AT it, an’ thank God you've got it to 
<4 eat!” commanded the voice of Mrs. 

Wolfe T. Sullivan. ‘‘There’s many 
| 4 a one back home, an’ they glad 
enough to get it!” 

“Tf you mean by ‘home’ that there’s many a 
one back in Ireland, Ma,” said Anna Regina 
Borromeo Sullivan, rapidly but dispassionately, 
“then I think you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for calling anything but America home, 
after you being here thirty years! And if you 
mean that there’s starvation there, which I 
don’t in the least believe, for every pitcher 
you'll see of Ireland has the fattest-looking 
kids in it I ever laid my eyes on——”’ 

“Holy Saint Mike, Annie,” interrupted her 
brother Bud, otherwise Louis Pius Augustine 
Sullivan, looking up from his meal and speaking with fraternal 
intolerance, “hit your phone, you’ve crossed your wires!” 

“Not requesting your interference in this conversation, Bud,” 
his sister threw in with rapier-like swiftness, “T’ll ask you to keep 
yourself to yourself, and leave Ma to me! Ma and I understand 
each other—I’m older than you, anyway——” 

“Dearie, don’t talk so rough—leave your sister be, Bud,” Mrs. 
Sullivan, a very mountain of a woman, said pacifically. She 
placed a plate of fluffy, crisply browned yeast-powder biscuit on 
the long dinner-table, and eyed the board suspiciously. Every- 
thing was in place—she could find no further excuse for an errand 
to the kitchen. 

“Sit down, Ma, for the love of Saint Louise of Prussia!” said 
Anna, who held a government position and was considered in the 
family a superior person. ‘‘Darling, there’s no more need for you 
to let your dinner get cold than a rabbit!’’ she protested. 

“T was thinkin’ of butter,’’ Mrs. Sullivan, still hesitant, mur- 
mured, her eye upon the yellow slice that had been demolished by 
half a dozen knives. 

“Bud’ll get it! Get some butter, Bud,” said several ready 
voices. 

“Oh, gosh, I knew that was comin’! Bud, tall, lazy, lean, 
pimpled and fifteen, said with a deep groan. He jerked his 
reluctant length from his chair, seized his mother in his flails of 
arms, kissed the firm, sweet back of her neck where little Irish 
curls had nestled for forty-seven years, and departed, still groan- 
ing, for the kitchen. 

“Now sit down, Gert,” said Thomas Joseph Patrick Sullivan, 
her first-born, not leaving his chair, but accompanying the com- 
mand with a skilful arm-pressure upon her wide waist, and a jerk 
of his big knee against her own. 

Mrs. Sullivan, with a burst of outraged protest, collapsed at her 
place and began to serve herself to those casual spoonfuls of 
gravy, and clipped ends of potato, and broken bits of biscuit that 
usually form the meal of the true chef. 

“T don’t like to hear you get familiar wit’ your mother, Tom,” 
said Wolfe Sullivan, from the head of the table. A knotted little 
wizen-faced, suspicious walnut of a man of sixty, holding a night- 
watchman’s job in a wood-yard, and giving forth worthless 
opinions upon men and events with a perfectly unjustifiable air of 
shrewdness, yet he was still master of his own home. 

Tom muttered a respectful ‘‘All right, sir,”’ through a mouthful 
of food. 
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“T don’t know why I cook for them, Papa,”’ said Mrs. Sullivan 
then, “for there’s not one of them eats enough to keep a sparrer 
alive! Hand me a biscuit in your fingers, Tom. Thank you, 
Bud, you done that very nice. Did you shut the ice-box door, 
dearie? Go back an’ shut it for Mama, lover, the way me ice’ll 
not melt on me!” 

“What’s the matther that they’d not eat?” Wolfe Sullivan 
asked. He was not eating himself; he had pushed his chair back 
a little and was stuffing tobacco into the pipe over whose stem he 
shot a keen glance about the table. ‘Kids oughter eat,’’ he mur: 
mured. ‘My Lord, we had enough to do to keep them filled upa 
few year’rs back!” 

“They’d eat two tapioca puddin’s on me, an’ think nothin’ of 
it, anny more than if it was a cherry!” said Mrs. Sullivan, in gen- 
eral reproach. “Don’t you look so good, Rose Carey,’’ she added 
sharply, ‘for you’re far an’ away the ringleader of the lot!” 

There was a burst of laughter at this from all the younger 
crowd. Tom, handsome and black; Anna, pretty at twenty-two, 
bobbed and slim, flat and eager-eyed as a boy; Bud, hoarse and 
raucous in mirth; Rose Carey, a trained nurse who was boarding 
with the Sullivans between cases, and who had her saucy black 
eye on Tom; and Dan and Milesy Moore, joyous Irish brothers 
and twins of some twenty-five summers, who were, by grace of the 
kindly tracery of interlocking and interwoven relationships, 
“kinder cousins of Ma’s cousins in Ireland,” and so were entitled 
to almost filial privileges beneath this shabby, hospitable roof. 

Six young persons, and all as handsome, as sleek, as alert as 4 
den of bold young foxes; firm skins and brown hands and eager, 
red-lipped mouths, dancing blue and black eyes, and heads that 
fairly boiled with thick, tough, curly Irish hair. The men were all 
big, but the girls were both slender to the point of emaciation. 

And herein lay Mrs. Sullivan’s quarrel with them. Rose 
Carey, a nurse at twenty-six, she declared pathetically, needed 
“all the stren’th there was in it at all” for the hard years ahead. 
As for Anna, who was only a “little ger’rl itself, an’ a fine thing 
that she’d be worryin’ about gettin’ fat before she’d even got her 
growth,” it was with great self-restraint that her mother re 
frained from “‘layin’ into her wit’ a shingle.” ‘The ner’rve 0 
that one!” she would mutter, when Anna, visibly faint with hua- 
ger, would indifferently refuse food. a 

Both girls were pretty; Rose, fair, fluffy, dimpled, exquisite 
umber shadows about her slightly sunken eyes, delicate hollows 
beneath the cheek-bones she touched so skilfully with rouge 
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G'When you love a 
man—when you hand 
your life over to his—and there's 
just you two, by your own fire- = 
side—then that's real!”’ Kitty's 
brave eyes stopped at Jim Reilly. 


Anna. was successful in preserving a body as flat and thin at 
twenty-two as it had been at a lean and gawky twelve; her cheeks 
were ivory-white, her enormous eyes wide and dark and infinitely 
appealing, her lips a burning scarlet that was not all artificial, 
and her thick, splendid mop of midnight curls was brushed in two 
ebony wings across her temples. 

The two were dressed in the national uniform for women be- 
tween sixteen and sjxty; a straight satin slip, transparent stock- 
ings, shoes strapped and buckled and lifting the foot high in the 
air. Underneath were only girdles, diaphanous and wispy slips of 
lisle, and satin garters. 


HEN the stout, simple woman who was mother to one of 

them, and the affectionate guardian of the other, assured 
them anxiously that they looked pale, t™y smiled in utter con- 
tent. And when she cooked them meat pies, popovers, dough- 
nuts, floating island, cream puffs, hot rolls, chicken gravy and 
feeiess gingerbread, they only shook their pretty, complacent 
eads. 


“Ma, I’m gross now. I weighed this morning. One hundred 
and one!”’ 

“One hundred an’ one—you ought to weigh two hundred an’ 
one now! If that’s all you girls weigh before you’re even mar- 
ried, what’ll you look like when you’ve got a man an’ a kitchen an’ 
a houseful of children wit’ whoopin’-cough to run?” 

Rose and Anna would laugh delightedly at this. They break- 

ted on orange juice, dry toast and black coffee, had a salad or a 
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sandwich at some soda 
counter for luncheon, and 
dined frugally on broiled 
meat, green vegetables and 
raw apples. Both weighed 
daily, and it was their pride 
that Rose at twenty-six, 
and Anna four years 
younger, could slip easily 
into frocks marked “‘Junior 
size 14.” 

“They look like a lot of 
squabs running round a 
chicken yard!” Tom Sulli- 
van said of them dis- 
gustedly. 

But they were pretty 
squabs, busily reddening 
their lips and slapping their 
small white noses with pow- 
der in all the pauses in the 
conversation, or taking out 
minute palm mirrors to 
study with passionate attention the exact po- 
sition of their much-brushed forelocks. In the 
grimy, dim old dining-room they fluttered like 
gaudy little butterflies. 

It was a basement dining-room, with four bay windows on the 
area that was railed away from a rather dreary side street. The 
house was one of half a million four-story brownstone edifices, its 
shabby doorway embellished by a neat little framed sign: “Table 
Board.”” Sometimes, in bad seasons, another sign was added: 
“Rooms.” And once, still a third sign rode above the old- 
fashioned wire-pull bell: “Flaherty. Modes.” 

But every house in the long block, and in all the surrounding 
blocks, had one or all of these signs, and some had even less 
elegant announcements: ‘Palm Reader,” “‘Chiropodist,” ‘‘Hair- 
Dressing,” “Midwife.” There were also a milliner and a corset 
woman, tailors, trained nurses, a dog hospital and a basement 
bookstore set in a frame of socialistic and incendiary pamphlets. 

The Sullivans didn’t mind, they were not proud. Pop owned 
the house, and they fancied it enormously valuable—‘‘two blocks 
from the subway, and with all those apartment-houses going up on 
the river, and now with Doc Reilly’s big hospital right across the 
street.” Their finances were comfortable; Ma didn’t have to 
slave—she liked to. 

“Give me eggs an’ cream enough,” said Ma, readily assuming 
the cheerful martyr when any discussion of lightening her labors 
was under way, ‘“‘an’ you'll never hear me kick about the cookin’!”’ 
She loved boarders, as the true artist loves an audience. It was 
only when she knew her product was perfection that Ma ever 
deigned to affect doubt about it. “I don’t know did I get a taste 
too much shortenin’ in that crust,’’ she would murmur, well 
aware that the crust was beyond all criticism, as it was also be- 
yond all praise. 

Bud and Tom, and the Moore boys, naturally gratified her by 
their frank and eager interest in their food. But the “ger’rls”! 

‘“‘We’re raisin’ a race of consumptives, Doc!” said Ma, to the 
great Reilly himself, on a certain spring midday when he stopped 
to speak to her about chicken soup for invalids. He had ——s 
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with her once, but sure he was much too grand for that now; 
didn’t he have an apartment at the sunshiny, white-tiled top of 
his sunshiny, white-tiled hospital’ and a Chinee boy to cook for 
him, and Lizzie Connor, who had two boys with the Jesuits, to 
wait on him like a mother itself? 

“Lord knows what the next generation will be!’’ said Jim Reilly, 
assenting. ‘They’re anemic—the whole pack of them! This 
Rose Carey that lives with you—she’s regular sick-looking!”’ 

“‘Becuz she don’t eat—she don’t eat the weight of a boiled egg 
in t’ree days!” wailed Mrs. Sullivan. ‘‘My Lord, hasn’t there been 
fat an’ thin since the wor’rld begun? An’ wouldn’t you wonder 
the Lord wouldn’t punish them some day, the way they all make 
themselves look like so many pencils in a box!” 

“They think of nothing but how they look!” said Jim Reilly 
darkly. Darkly, because he was thirty-four, and rich, and domes- 
tically inclined, and wanted a wife. There were thirty-seven 
pretty girls in his school for nurses across the street, inclusive of 
Rose Carey and the young head nurse, and there were often 
private nurses in the private rooms. But they were all alike. 
They all weighed twenty pounds less than was safe or healthy; 
they all vsed artificial color on eyelashes, eyelids, lips and cheeks 
and hair, “like a lot of Jappies in what’s-this old op’ra Papa took 
me to see when I was expectin’ Tom,” as Mrs. Sullivan 
commented. 

Doctor Jim Reilly, who weighed a little short of two hundred 
himself, had no theoretical objections to rouge, hair dyes, 
cigarets, transparent stockings, anemia and heavy dieting. He 
had tried his best to become interested in Mrs. Sullivan’s pretty 
undergraduate nurse boarder, Rose Carey, and, when that failed, 
in Anna, who was as lean as a filly, but who might optimistically 
have been expectéd to develop some of a filly’s more matronly 
contours and qualities later on. 

“Anyone who married one of those Sullivan girls would have 
fifty-two grand Sunday dinners sure, every year!” Jim Reilly had 
reflected, after several experiences with Mrs. Sullivan’s breaded 
fryers and stuffed eggplant. 

And this very morning, sitting in her beautiful kitchen and 
watching the art with which she scraped and chopped and sea- 
soned, the fine sureness of her touch with shining pans and big 
spoons and throbbing gas-oven, a conscious yearning for home 
and mothering came over him, and he wished that he knew 
exactly how to interest one of her pretty girls. 

Any girl of his acquaintance, as he appreciated quite simply and 
without conceit, would have married him fast enough. A rich 
doctor of thirty-odd with a big hospital, and a big bank-account, 
and big cars—what else did they want, after all? 

But even while he proposed, he knew that today’s daughter 
would be stealthily reddening her lips, secretly determining to 
take off still another ten pounds, and squeeze into a satin wedding- 
dress marked ‘‘Misses’ size 12.” 

All very well for the wedding-day, the exquisite little ivory face 
and the sunken eyes, the child’s figure shrouded in clouds of tulle 
and lace, and outlined in a slim tube of white satin. But half the 
men he knew had delicate little sickly anemics for wives, women 
who were still perfuming and rouging and henna-rinsing, copper- 
ing their bobbed heads, to be sure, but for the edification, now, of 
quite other men. 


\ Af RS. SULLIVAN, lifting a limp tent of white pastry over a glass 
M pudding dish visibly filled with finely-sliced apples and 
pressing the crust gently into the immortal scallops, glanced at 
her caller wistfully. What a husband for one of them fool ger’rls, 
she thought, fallen like a ripe peach right into her very arms. “‘An’ 
they so took up wit’ themselves that all they can do is think how 
good they’d look in the front of his roadster!’”’ she reflected con- 
temptuously. No thought of the new state, that state of matri- 
mony so mysteriously blessed by their church, so mysteriously 
fraught with responsibilities and spiritual opportunities; no 
thought of duty, of new avenues for loving and serving. No 
thought, indeed, of the actual man himself. 

Still, she must do her best for the creatures. Whatever her 
private comment might be, she must defend the younger genera- 
tion to the utmost of her ability. Here was an eligible of the 
eligibles, and a man over whom the mere chance of his having 
boarded with her years ago had given her a certain claim of 
maternal intimacy. Rose said he had hair on his wrists, and 
Anna saucily said he was fat and that he was terribly old, but 
Mrs. Sullivan was not deceived. ‘The either of them would 
jump at him like salmon out of a fountain!” she predicted. 

“Oh, it’s true 1or you that they think of nothin’ but how 
they look, Doc,” she said cheerfully now, in agreement with his 
last disillusioned comment, as she carefully slid her pie into the 
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hot oven. “But they’ll all come to their senses, give them a good 
man to run them! There’s none of the old-fashioned kind left, 
annyways, so a feller has got to take the best he can pick, an’ 
she’ll come round—-they all do. Look at me, I’ve got two of 
them here, just as crazy about looks an’ water-waves, an’ nail-red 
as the rest. Rose Carey, now, she’s doin’ very good wit’ her 
trainin’, an she’s in the accident ward this very minute—you’d 
think that’d sober her down, but not a bit of it! 

“She says to Annie this mornin’, ‘Annie,’ she says, ‘a feller was 
brought into the ward wit’ a smashed leg,’ she says, ‘an’ believe 
you me, that rouge I was tellin’ you about, at one sixty-five the 
tube, is just the exact color of arterial blood,’ she says—if I’ve 
got the wor’rd right, Doc?” — 


Jz REILLY put his big head, with its deep waves of curly black 
hair beginning to thin here and there, frankly upon the 
kitchen table, and laughed until he was wheezing and tearful. 
Mrs. Sullivan, handsome and indignant and quite consciously 
amusing, tossed her handsome head and laughed truculently, too, 

“An’ sure, now I have another of them comin’,’’ she said, with 
sudden animation. “T’ll have three of the creatures here when 
my sister Kate’s Kitty gets in—this very day. She’s comin’ up 
on a ship from Missoura, or where’s-this, an’ she’ll be wit’ me an’ 
the ger’rls awhile. I’ve not seen the child for seven or eight 
years, she’ll be about twinty-four or twinty-five now—some- 
wheres in there.” 

“She wasn’t here in my day,” Jim Reilly observed, interested. 

“She was not, then! She merrid very young, Kitty,” Mrs. 
Sullivan answered, “an’ she’s widowed now, be reason that her 
husband died on her two years agone. Poor ger’rl, she was left 
wit’ nothin’ but a child-—she’s been livin’ wit’ his folks—they’ve 
been very kind to her. An’ now she wants to get a job, an’ up 
she’s comin’, an’ God help her in this place!” 

To this automatic prayer Jim Reilly added no “amen.” He 
knew that anyone who came to the Sullivans’ house, and found 
back of her loneliness and inexperience and doubt this very store- 
house of advice, comfort, encouragement and inspiration, these 
delectable meals, these heartening voices, these bursts of giddy 
laughter, was not to be considered an object of prayer. Mrs, 
Sullivan’s rich motherhood would absorb Kitty as the sea absorbs 
a streamlet. 

“Is she pretty?” he asked idly. 

“She was a stylish-lookin’ child,” Mrs. Sullivan conceded. And 
then, as the basement bell definitely and briskly trilled, she added 
in consternation that was quite causeless, and merely assumed as 
a proper tribute to the occasion: “Dear Lord, look down, maybe 
that’s her now!” 

Two minutes later, after a very burst of kisses and clucks and 
laughter and tears in the passage, Kitty Melone, carrying her two- 
year-old girl in her strong arms, followed her aunt into the kitchen. 

What a woman, Jim thought, half amused and half repelled by 
the first sight of her. Tall, big, roundly, firmly, rosily built. Silky 
dark hair in some disorder when she took off her plain black hat, 
as she immediately did; beautiful dark blue eyes, full cheeks, and 
a big mouth full of big teeth. And what a voice, husky and full, 
too, fairly bubbling with emotions—with laughter, protest, grati- 
tude, tears. 

“T hope it’s not a professional call you’re making on my good’ 
aunt, Doctor,” Kitty Melone said readily, generously, as he was 
presented, “for you’re the man we hate to see and like to see!” 
and after this neat summary she paid him no more direct at- 
tention, but spoke of the child and of her own affairs. 

Yet she rather held him in the conversation, too, glancing at 
him simply and appealingly now and then, and more than once 
smiling at him absently and sweetly, as a mother might smile at 
a child in church. She was like a big, fine, overgrown cabbage, 
he reflected. 

Mrs. Sullivan was called up-stairs to the telephone, but Kitty 
not only went on talking to Jim Reilly quite easily, but she also 
assumed an expert command of the meal that was in preparation. 
She drew saucepans forward, peeped into the oven, tasted a soup, 
with a critically cocked head. ; 

“She’s got a taste of marrow in that—there’s nothing like 
marrow in a meat soup,” said Kitty admiringly, with something 
almost like an appreciative wink for Jim as she looked at him 
across the spoon. 

“‘You’re a cook, then, Mrs. Melone?”’ 

“T am,” answered Kitty absently, abstractedly. ‘You've got 
those heavy iron pans for your popovers, Aunt Gert?” she asked, 
as the mistress of the house came back. ‘There's nothing I’ 
like like a set of them, I can tell you. I looked all over the whole 
of New Orleans for them—not a sign of them! There's nothing 
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my Uncle George—that’s poor George’s father—admires like a 
good popover,”’ Kitty confided interestedly to Jim. 

“I wonder you left them, dear’r, that’s like a real father an’ 
mother to you,” Mrs. Sullivan observed. “Taste that, Kitty. 
Would you slip a bit more salt into it?” 

“Well, indeed, we were all in tears the day I came away, like a 
lot of babies!” said Kitty, turning from her kneeling position at 
the oven to glance eloquently, amusedly, at Jim as she spoke. 

That pie looks like something out of the back of a magazine, 
Aunt Gert,” she said. “Did you ever try this? Did you ever lift 
the crust off, do you see—just loosen it easv—and whip some good, 
stiff cream——”” 

Jim thought she looked less like an over-grown cabbage, now 
hat her head was bare and she had tied a big apron on, and more 
like a—well, like an overblown rose. There was satiny scarlet in 
er round, sweet cheeks, and her dark, satiny hair was loosened in 
tendrils on a white forehead. 








“T’m starving!” she said at this point, frankly. “Can you make 
real batter bread, Aunt Gert? Are the girls coming home for 
lunch? They are? Good; I’ll make some.” 

“A lot of it they'll eat!” Mrs. Sullivan predicted, with a brief, 
embittered laugh. 

“Don’t they eat?” Kitty asked, with such unfeigned alarm in 
her voice that this time Jim laughed, too. 

“Tt’s their figures,’ explained Mrs. Sullivan. 

“Oh, my Lord!” Kitty said simply, almost in prayer. 

Rose and Anna came in, Tom came in. And still Jim Reilly 
sat on, without any excuse for his loitering, watching the comedy. 

The city girls’ glances at their recently arrived cousin were 
eloquent of more than the kindly hospitality and welcome their 
words conveyed. There was amazement, scandal, contempt in 
them, too. Her long hair, her long—or almost long—skirts, for 
Kitty’s knees were out of sight—her bigness and rosiness and 
heartiness seemed to them to deserve (Continued on page 7" 








The 


HEN they were five years old Fran hadn’t felt like 
the wrong half of the twins. For then she and 
Adeline had spent the days down on the beach 
with Nana, the old nurse who had replaced a 
mother to whom bearing twins had proved too difficult. Nana 
was Called a nurse, but really the only thing in life she cared 
about was fishing. Every day she dragged them up on the far 
beach out of sight of the house and fished—with her forehead 
looking like the fluted pasteboard that comes around malted 
milk bottles. So, of course, even if Adeline did look like 
every little girl’s dream of a French doll, it was Fran whom 
Nana favored, Fran who wasn’t afraid to catch sand fiddlers 
to bait hooks with when the shrimp ran out, and who kept 
Adeline amused by building very large castles. 

At ten Fran knew how to fish too, which made Nana 
treat her more like a person instead of a child. But Adeline 
was still afraid @f sand fiddlers. So she could only flounce 
about on the hot, splintery wharf and fume because she 
hadn’t brought along her tea-set, or her work- 
box, or her flowered parasol. 

Nana would demand crossly, “How do you 
think the fish are ever goin’ to bite with you 
cuttin’ up such a racket?” 

“Fish, fish! All the time fish!’”’ Adeline 
would protest. ‘Nobody ever plays my way.” 
And her eyes would get very round and 
brimmy. 

At that Fran would waver away from her 
rod a moment. ‘Shall I play dolls 
with her just a little while, Nana?” 

Nana would grumble and twitch 
her line. ‘Well, I reckon if she’s 
agoin’ to scare all my bites away.” 

Perhaps at noon as Adeline 
tried puffingly to make her chubby 
legs keep pace with Fran’s spindly 
brown ones, she would ask in an 
impressed tone, “Do you really 
like to fish better than to play, 
better even than playing tea-party 
with cookies?” 

“Sure!” Fran would say, looking 
superior and whistling through her 
teeth in a way that Adeline 
couldn’t. 

But suddenly Nana had died and 
they had been with their father 
more. He didn’t care to fish. He 
liked sitting in a velvet dressing- 
gown reading limp books. ‘Come 
here, child,’ he would say, mean- f : 
ing Adeline. She would sidle up \ 
and smile at him with her head ' ‘ 
ducked. Then he would twist one 
of her curls around a white finger. ‘She walks in beauty,” he 
would murmur in a voice like the rector’s during service. 

It was then that Fran began to feel like the other one. 

At fifteen Adeline’s hands and feet had been all evened up. 
But Fran had never looked quite all together. And her clothes! 

“Do you have to walk through a bramble thicket to get 
places?” her father had once asked sharply. 

Fran had eyed her twin despairingly and begun nibbling the 
nails on her too long, thin fingers. Then remembered that a 
gentlewoman didn’t, and went into the house for her old basket- 
ball sweater with its two pockets. 

At seventeen there had been the question of college. Their 
father had laid his toast down in the middle of a bite one morning 
at the breakfast table. But instead of remarking tensely that he 
~ like toast decently crisp, he had said, ‘Well, I suppose you 
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young ladies will be setting forth to college in a few weeks now.” 

Fran had jerked her head back like a shying filly. This was 
the first time such a thing had been mentioned. 

“And where would Fran like to go to seek knowledge?” he 
asked. 

Fran knew she was supposed to gurgle in response to that 
tripping tone, but she forgot because she was thinking. 

College! But why? She sniffed the tangy air coming in at the 

' windows. Whitecaps like ravelly 

threads were edging each gray 
ruffle of waves. And there were 
cotton-batting rolls of fog where it 
turned back over itself. Pretty 
soon people would start going out 
to fish for drum. Why did they 
have to leave it? They hadn't 
filled out any of the application- 
blanks passed around among the 
girls at the Misses Weavers’ last 
spring. 
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QL'T just could- 
n't flunk his 
course!’ 
Adeline whim- 
pered. “‘It didn’t matter so much 
about you, Fran. He wasn't just 


about to ask you to the Prom.” 





Her father’s expectant smile had grown tight to his face, but it 
was too late to laugh back at him now. So she just shook her 
head. “TI don’t know,” she said. 

He hitched impatiently around to Adeline. ‘Perhaps, my 
dear, you won ’t be so indifferent to Papa’s poor little plans for 
your future.” 

“Oh no, Papa!’’ she answered brightly. And she was all ready 
for him. 

Fran stared. Adeline had even chosen the college. A state 
university in the Middle West. Mr. Aubrey was a little uncertain 
over that. Wasn’t it rather far from home? 

“Yes, but, dearest”—he liked to be called dearest—‘‘but, 
dearest, it’s ever so cheap because of huge endow ments or 
something. And we mustn’t be too much of a drain on you.” She 
let her lashes make pretty fringes on her cheeks. 
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“Very sweet of you, Pet, to think of my end of 
it; and that is a point. But I can manage to-do 
the right thing by my birdies.”’ 

Birdies! Fran wriggled. How could a man? 


Mr. Aubrey frowned. 
fidget.’ 
a tried to sit very still after that, but her nose began 
0 itch. 

Their father wandered off to his study sniffing at a bit of 
crushed geranium leaf. 
_ “Adeline,” Fran asked, “how ever did you think of everything 
right off like that? I was stunned.” : 

Adeline quit sucking a lump of sugar and spoke blandly. “Why, 
I’ve planned to go there for over a year. We had to go to college 
somewhere, with the Aubrey name. And that has more Greek- 
letter fraternities than any other college in that section. And it’s 
far enough away not to have Papa snooping. I mean to get ever 
so many bids to sororities, and to have some of the biggest men 
in the U mad about me. I’ll be like a flapper.”’ 

“Yes, you will!” jeered Fran. “You know Papa would never 
stand for you having your hair cut.” 

| How about yours?” 

Oh, cropped! That’s something else. Besides, mine wasn’t 
@ crowning glory.” 

Adeline hummed. Then—“I’ve learned to smoke,” she an- 
hounced complacently. 

Fran bit back a swear word. That wasn’t fair! She had always 

nm the one who had dared to dip snuff out of Nana’s tin box 
when she left it within reach, while Adeline had only wrinkled 
up her nose and shivered. And now to have her—— “I 


— oatmeal without real cream,” she said to show she didn’t 


“‘A gentlewoman, Francesca, doesn’t 


By Lella 
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On the train Adeline 
looked at Fran _hesi- 
tantly. “Are you going 
to act funny out here 
too?” she ventured. 

“Funny?” Fran re- 
peated, turning from 
looking out at country 
with no water. “Funny?” 

“Ves, saving bits of 

quartz and having sling 
shots when you're a 
grown girl. All the 
Aubreys are called queer, even 
Papa. And oh, I do so hate 
being different from other 
girls, not having a best friend 
to walk down the street with— 
with our arms around each 
other’s waist. I always wanted 
to live up in town in one of those 
houses with rose-bushes and 
lawn swings.” She suddenly 
began sniffling as she thought of 
what she had missed. 
‘“What’s the use of crying 
now it’s all over?” Fran asked 
bruskly. “T’ll try not to spoil 
things,” she promised, wanting 
to stop her sister before anyone 
saw her being so silly. 

College was pretty dreadful for Fran that year, though not for 
Adeline. Adeline simply left her galoshes unbuckled and had her 
class numerals painted on the back of her slicker. Then she fitted. 
The edge of her mirror was crammed with invitation cards to 
“Tush parties.” Fran’s were apt to come in the next day’s post, 
or Adeline would say as she proudly applied rouge and powder, 
“Oh, they said for me to bring you too. Do see if you can get 
your hair right.” 

“Thanks.” Fran would reach out from her cot for another 
apple. ‘Don’t care to go.” Crazy things, sororities. Had you 
to parties all one term and put you to polishing brass the next. 
And full of girls all cut off of the same pattern. Shucks! 

After Adeline was gone she would brood in the dark or go for 
a tramp ending at a bun shop that had gingerbread in sheets. 
She seldom studied. Freshman subjects were too stuffy. So her 
advisory reports were consistently lower than Adeline’s, for the 
latter had taken one commercial course. 

“If you can type your themes and note-books,”’ she explained, 
“they’ll look twice as impressive to the teachers, and save such a 
lot of studying.” 

She occasionally typed some special paper for Fran. In return 
for binomial theorems solved. 

Stupid place, college, Fran thought. 

Then one morning in chapel the dramatic art instructor acted 
out some great women in history. She turned herself into five 
different women with her voice and hands. Fran sat forward on 
the edge of her chair during the whole of it. When the instructor 
was herself again, she said some things about cherishing in- 
dividuality. There was some more too about this being ‘‘a rubber- 
stamp age.” Fran nodded with her over that. Individuality, 
dynamic character, personal magnetism. The phrases stuck in 
Fran’s mind. She went to hcr next class determined to be a 
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of the outstanding figures in world affairs. She was vague about 
the details, except that she was going to wear a gown as unique 
as the robe achieved by Marie of Roumania. 

One thing—she was not going to be like that row of girls be- 
ginning with Adeline. “As similar as cheese-mites!” she taunted 
them in her mind. i 

And she kept her resolution even to the extent of refusing the 
bid to Adeline’s favorite sorority. “They don’t really want me,” 
she argued. ‘They call me ‘that queer, red-headed Aubrey twin.’ 
But they’re willing to put up with me to get you. The only 
hitch is that J can’t put up with them. The—the cheese-mites!”’ 
she sputtered. 

Adeline turned very pink and began writing a letter. 

The following week’s mail brought word from their father. Mr. 
Aubrey hoped Francesca wasn’t going to be selfish and incon- 
siderate of her sister. Wouldn’t life be much pleasanter in a 
charming club-house than in a dingy old dormitory? Ard 
Adeline was right in her loyalty, his birdies mustn’t be separated. 

“Loyalty!’”’ snorted Fran. “You know it’s simply that you 
don’t want to have to explain a non-sorority sister to folks.” 

Adeline was grieved. “I don’t see why you /ry not to have any 
fun.” 

“Fun! But I can’t have fun lost in that herd of bleating sheep. 
I’m not like that. I’m a—a goat!” 

“There you go, talking queer,’ the other reproached her 
plaintively. 

“Oh, well. Run along and tell them I will,’”’ she gave in, and 
chuckled ruefully to see how hurriedly Adeline scampered away. 
She shook something imaginary off her shoulders. ‘Let her have 
her lawn swings. I don’t suppose it hurts me. And they just 
can’t keep me from being a goat, adventuring in high places.” 
She caught sight of herself in the glass, looking as if she were 
about to skip. ‘Pixie!’’ she flattered her mirrored self. Then 
flushed at such nonsense. 

But she hugged this idea of herself close. She would have 
called herself Francesca, except that whenever she tried it, it 
took on Papa’s disapproving inflection. Once in an idle turning 
through a sophomore’s text-book in American poetry she came 
upon some lines called “Lake Song” that said this new thing she 
was feeling: 


So do we ever cry, 

A soft unmutinous crying, 

When we know ourselves each a princess 
Locked fast within a tower. 


Maybe after all there was something to this poetry business; 
though she had never thought it had much to do with every-day 
life before. Poetry to her had been merely leather-bound volumes 
that her father had urged upon her on rainy days, when she had 
stood by the window staring restlessly out at a stormy sea and 
arguing insistently that she wouldn’t catch cold from going out 
in it, not if she wore her rubber boots. 

But that poetry had been too highfalutin, while this had some- 
thing to do with her. Perhaps one could find some of the same 
excitement in it that one found in sailboats and good rousing 
historical tales. History was the one study that stirred Fran— 
in her room, not in class where dry dates counted. History, as 
Fran liked it, had to do with discoveries and corking adventures 
and sharp personalities. Now she began to hunt for them in 
poetry too. But suspiciously. For one was apt to be betrayed 
suddenly into passages about Truth and Beauty. 

It helped, though, this new notion of herself. 


HEN Adeline got the first of her collection of fraternity pins. 

It belonged to Ted-Armstrong. Ted was one of those boys 
that everybody in school tried to call by his first name. His prog- 
ress across the campus was a series of “‘Hi, there’s!’’ and backs 
slapped and un-understandable jokes laughed at. 

He met the twins at a dance, and danced with them both. 
More important, he saw how many other men wanted to dance 
with each. Now Fran had a habit of trying to lead an erring 
partner back into the right rhythm. And got her feet trod upon 
by men who never came back. But to Adeline the partner came 
first and the music second. A clumsy football hero remarked 
enthusiastically to Ted, ‘‘She’s so good that she makes the same 
kind of bull you make.” And Ted asked her to his Christmas 
formal. 

Like any other girl, she was still dressing when he came for her. 
But being Adeline, she did not begin flurrying the ritual after he 
got there. She made Fran go down and talk to him the second 
twenty minutes. 

Fran talked like a younger brother, so Ted was amused. 


The Wrong Twin 


Presently, however, they found themselves speaking of other 
things than Adeline’s way of dressing. They got around to 
Philosophies of Life. Before he knew it, Ted had stumbled into 
saying a poem he had written. He called it a poem. It was 
something about being ‘‘one of those haphazard chaps.” 

Fran wasn’t quick at flattery, but her expression was enough 
for Ted. It occurred to him that this Aubrey girl wasn’t bad- 
looking, either. No, not by a jugful. Her eyes were really great 
with that funny, startled look. He asked her if she didn’t like 
poetry. He’d taken a bunch of courses in it. Easy to get by in, 
and fine stuff, some of it. 

Fran said that she didn’t know a lot about poetry. That she’d 
never got much out of it until lately. Then—well—she quoted 
him the “Lake Song.” 

“Phew!” he whistled. “And you say you don’t know much 
about poetry! Why——” 

Just then Adeline came in. She saw with a panicky catch how 
bright his eyes were, turned towards Fran. But she didn’t say 
anything. She merely stood under the lights just right and let 
him look. Ina moment he was mumbling a vague good night to 
Fran, without looking back. 

Adeline woke Fran up later to show her his fraternity pin. 
“You know what that’s supposed to mean, don’t you?” she 
questioned softly. 

Yes, Fran knew what that was supposed to mean. She watched 
Adeline tucking it tenderly away into a bed of pink cotton ina 
medicine box. She would let Ted Armstrong wait alone after 
that. Not that he mattered much. After all, she told herself, 
he had been just a pleasant half-hour. 


OR three years she went on wearing her hair cut boyishly— 
F ahead of time—and trying to concoct dresses suggestive of 
Peter Pan. And if Adeline had always to lend her some of her 
second-string men for unavvidable dances, yet she still managed 
to keep on feeling like a princess incognito. 

Then just before going back to college for her senior year, she 
spent a mad white night out on the beach at home. She had crept 
out to get away from her father’s yearly platitudes, and all that 
vast sea must have done something to her—else she couldn't 
account for her actions. 

She made up a dance for the moon. She crooned a song for the 
waves. And she lay on the sand stretched taut, wondering what 
it would be like to know a man’s kiss—a man’s embrace. She 
whispered a new scrap of poetry she had picked up: 


I, being born a woman and distressed 
By all the needs and notions of my kind .. . 


But oh, what good did it do her? What the devil good did it do! 
She twisted her head about until her face was buried in the 
bitter graininess of the sand. 


Then the very next week she found herself registered in his 
class, a seminar in medieval history. He was so young a professor 
that people got him mixed with his students. 

Adeline registered for his course too, the second day—after she 
had had a look at him. She said that she wanted all the snaps 
possible this last year. 

“You have a funny idea of a snap,’”’ remarked Fran sarcasti- 
cally. ‘A medieval seminar!” 

“Why, it’ll be a cryp, goose!’”’ Adeline told her. “Any new 
young prof’s course is, for a girl—with the right technique.” She 
tweaked a curl out over her ear. 

So Adeline sat in the front row with her silken legs crossed dis- 
tractingly, trying virtuously the first week to take clear, neat 
notes. But the notes were anemic, for she kept noticing how his 
hair grew back from his forehead and the way his coat set about 
the collar. Whenever she could make the opportunity she smiled 
her You and Me smile at him. And she left off all her fraternity 
pins in his class. 

Fran hunched in one corner and as often as not stared through 
him while he talked on and on—adventuring with Charlemagne, 
warring against the Moors. Monks and Crusaders and barbarian 
princes, these were his people. And hers. 

She lingered after class one day. Carter looked up from col- 
lecting his papers and he did not have that straining-at- 
leash air common to waylaid professors. 

“Need some help?” he asked, as if about a flat tire. 

“It’s that book on Anselm,” she told him. “I wanted to know 
where I could get one.” 

“Tt’s out of print now,” he answered. “But come up to my 
office and I’ll lend you my copy. I don’t often lend that, either. 

Fran followed him on air. 

















G,''I feel as if I'll be one of the real people some day—making history,’ Fran told 
Hal Carter. She stopped aghast. What had possessed her to break out in this way? 


“Sit down,” he said, up in his cubby-hole of an office, “and try 
to make yourself comfortable. You can’t, but—though I don’t 
know,” he reconsidered whimsically, “you might, being such a 
vest-pocket edition.” 

His fingers stroked the backs of books until he found the one he 
wanted. Then he champed down on his pipe-stem and opened the 
book. “See!” he began. And they were off. 

Fran cut two classes in a row. 

“Tl be very careful of it,” she promised when she left. 


“Do!” he grinned. “And I’ll lend you another.” She heard 


him whistling as she went down. 


Adeline yawned and said too carelessly, ‘That Professor Carter 
is a marvelous dancer.” 

Fran’s heart took a sickening drop. She had not thought of him 
as going to his fraternity dances. 

“Did he cut in on you a lot?” she asked hopelessly. 

“M’mm,” assented Adeline. “I think (Continued on page 130) 





A Novel of the 
Final Test 


of MARRIAGE 


The Story So Far: 


N THE valley of the Dordogne, in France, a 
country of incomparable grandeur, four people 
played out a curious drama. 

Graham was a painter, almost Byronically 

handsome, sardonic too, given to odd 
moods and always reaching out spiritually 
for something—he did not know what. He 
was on a visit from England, painting in 
this country, and staying at an old inn in 
the village of Buissac. With him was his 
wife Jill, a wholesome, healthy English girl, 
fond of nature and the out-of-doors, not at 
all introspective, impulsive and generous— 
the antithesis in most ways of her husband. 
Yet they still loved one another ardently 
after five years of marriage. Nor did Jill 
dream that anything could ever come be- 
tween them. 

But when they first met Madame de 
Lamouderie and Marthe Ludérac, Jill, for 
all her wholesomeness, could not but share 
Graham’s strange foreboding that some- 

‘thing dark was threatening their lives. 

The Comtesse de Lamouderie was a de- 
cayed gentlewoman, and if she was a little 
pathetic with her airs of past grandeur 
and past wickedness, and a little amusing 
with her biting wit, she was also a little 
sinister. With a despairing clutch at youth 
long gone, she fell incontinently in love 
with Graham. He tolerated her and prom- 
ised to do her portrait. Jill was kind to 
her. 

The old Countess lived in the manoir, 
an ancient, rambling house beyond a chestnut wood. With her 
sometimes lived Marthe Ludérac. 

When Graham first saw Marthe, as he came to keep his 
promise about the portrait, she disturbed him more deeply than 
he cared to confess even to himself. There was about her a 
certain peasant simplicity, accentuated: by her clothes, which 
were black. But she also seemed to him like some medieval 
saint, and like a flame which eluded him. Then she played the 
harp one evening at the manoir, and she seemed to him like the 
lost Eurydice calling Orpheus down to Hades. Whatever she 
was, she beckoned to something that was fundamental in him, as 
he was aware that he beckoned to something fundamental in 
her, though he struggled against her intangible lure, and even, 
because of it, urged upon Jill that they go away from Buissac. 

Jill saw that something was happening to her husband, and 
instinctively knew what it was, though she did not name it. 
She, for her part, had fallen under the spell of Marthe Ludérac 
in a different way. She pitied Marthe, who always wore a strange 
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air of tragedy, and loved her; and the two discovered a mutual 
passion for animals and birds and all nature which drew them 
together. Marthe at first struggled—was it on account of 
Graham?—against this friendship with Jill, but she eventually 
yielded to it. : 

Then Jill discovered the cause of Marthe’s tragic air. When she 
herself was young, Marthe said, her mother had killed her father, 
and tried to kill herself in jealousy over her father’s lover. Marthe 
had been present at the tragedy, and for years afterward had 
been her mother’s sole companion, when both were shunned by 
everyone, and stones even were cast at them. 

This tragic story made Jill feel still closer to Marthe. But 
the old Countess tried subtly to undermine the friendship. She 
was already burning with senile jealousy; and she hinted to Jill 
much about husbands and lovers. But Jill was determined to 
stick to her better instincts. If a man genuinely loved another 
woman, she told herself and Madame de Lamouderie, a true wife 
would give him to her. 
























































































GA little vein of perplexity 
crept into Graham's assur- 
ance. The old lady was an 
antagonist not to be despised. 









ARTHE LUDERAC had kept her promise. She 
was waiting for Jill in the hall. Her face had kept 
its look of radiancy and Jill, as she saw her, realized 
that if the day to her had been strange and wonder- 

ful, to Marthe Ludérac it must have been more so. 

She raised one finger to her lips and whispered: ‘“You have 
worked the miracle. I heard that.” 

“Tt almost needed a miracle,” Jill whispered back. 
come with you into the garden for a moment?” 

“Yes. Let us walk there. It is such a beautiful time of year 
in the garden,” said Marthe Ludérac. 

A mother-of-pearl sky was above their heads and along the 
paths the gnarled old apple-trees were full of thick, pale leaf- 
buds. A pear-tree already was in flower and on its topmost 
branch a thrush was singing. The two young women walked 
along the mossy paths, their arms passed within each other's. 
Marthe had taken off her hat and rain-coat. 

“Tell me,” said Jill, looking at her and wondering at the beauty 
of her face, “‘is she often very cross with you? Horrid, I mean?” 

“Horrid? Why should you think so?” 

“Of course she can be charming. I can’t help being almost 
fond of her myself, sometimes. But she can be horrid, too. You 
must be very fond of her indeed to go on with her year after 
year,” 

“T think I am very fond of her,” said Marthe Ludérac after 
a moment. 

“But not exactly for herself, Marthe, is it? Isn’t it really be- 
Cause she needs you so? Isn’t it more because you’re sorry for 


her? As if she were a wounded cat—a cat who had been chased by 
the boys?” 


“May I 
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“Yes. Perhaps it 
is really like that.” 
Marthe Ludérac’s 
thoughtful look dwelt 
on jill. “A poor, old 
wounded cat. How 
could one not be fond 
of it?” 

“And what if it were 
to bite your hand?” 
Jill pondered, her eyes 
now on the path. 
“Just when you’re 
stroking it and believ- 
ing it is really loving 
you—what if it were 
to bite your hand?” 

Marthe Ludérat 
considered this ques- 
tion and it did not, 
evidently. surprise 
her. She knew, too 
well, no doubt, that 
behind her back her 
cat did bite her hand. 
“One would not blame 
it,”’ she then said. 

“Wouldn’t one? A 
cat that bites the hand that helps it? I would blame it 
and feel like giving it a good whipping!” 

“T do not blame easily,” said Marthe Ludérac after 
another pause. “I am myself often very irritable and 
ill-tempered. I havea hot temper, Jill. Did you guess 
that? Sometimes I fear for myself when I remember 
what I inherit. I was ill-tempered with her today, 
after our déjeuner,”’ said Marthe. 

“She gave you as good as she got! I'll answer for it!” 

“Perhaps she did. One need not apportion blame. 
We will not pick my old friend to pieces, Jill. Do you know, I 
often feel that to speak ill of anybody is to take some of their life 
from them. You know what I mean? To recognize, with an- 
other, a person’s faults, is as if one took some of their life away.” 

“Ves. But there are faults.” 

“What is a fault? What are her faults? Are we not all the 
same? Do we not all crave love?—to be loved most? It seems 
to me that we are all one in that; all life one torrent of longing, 
rushing in the same bed; and what we call faults in one another 
are the rocks and impediments against which we dash ourselves. 
Do you not think of it like that? I think so much alone that I 
do not know whether I seem eccentric in what I say.” 

Marthe’s face, turned so gently, so ardently upon her, against 
the pearly sky, was the color of the pear-blossoms. 

“T’ve never thought about anything like that at all,” Jill said, 
smiling at her friend. “A torrent? That makes us quite helpless, 
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doesn’t it? Isn’t there another side 
to us? The side that chooses which 
way it will go?” 

“Ves—yes’”’; with her ardor, her 
gentleness, Marthe Ludérac assented. 
“But that other side we can only 
find when we have seen that we 
are one. It is a mystery. Until we 
can see that we are one, we remain 
mere torrent, conditioned by the 
bed, and by the impediments. We 
are only selves, only free selves, when 
we have seen that we are one. Then 
we cannot blame. We can only try 
to take the rock away. But I am 
keeping you, Jill. It is so strange to 
have someone to whom I can speak 
my thoughts that I am forgetting. 
You must go back to Buissac.”’ 

“Yes, I’m afraid 1 must. Can we 
meet somewhere tomorrow? I want 
you to go on thinking to me. I can’t 
tell you how new and beautiful every- 
thing you say seems to me.” 

“Shall we meet tomorrow?” Made- 
moiselle Ludérac looked fondly at 
her. “On the island? Our femme de 
ménage, of whom I told you, is ill, 
kept to her bed with rheumatism, 
and I take her goat and kid down to 
the island every afternoon for her, 
and bring them up again.” 

“Oh, that would be heavenly. I 
love that island. I shall always see 
you as I first did, there, walking 
under the poplars with your cat in 
your arms. Are you fond of watching 
birds? There were some lovely wag- 
tails, the gray and yellow sort, when 
I was there that day. I never saw 
so many together before.” 

“The bergeronettes? Yes; they are 
often on the island. They have a 
note like the sound of water lapping 
on stones, have they not? Yes;Ilam 
very fond of them; but there are 
many birds I know by sight, and by 
their song, whose names I do not 
know. You will have to teach me 
their names, Jill.” 

As they talked they had come 
round the corner of the house and 
before them the grove of tall syca- 
mores made a roof of breaking green 
on a golden sky. 

“Oh, there’s a_ willow-warbler; 
listen, Marthe. Isn’t he lovely? It is 
just like a harp, a far-away harp, 
rippling down like that!” 

Jill had stopped to listen, and 
Marthe Ludérac scanned her up- 
lifted face. 

“You, too, love birds so much?” 
she said, when the willow-warbler 
had sung his wistful, joyful, lonely, 
descending scale. 

“Oh—I care more for them—look- 
ing at them, listening to them, than 
for anything!” cried Jill. 

“Even more than for hunting the 
fox?” Mademoiselle Ludérac ques- 
tioned, smiling gently. 

“Oh—what a shame!” Jill ex- 
claimed. “‘Oh, that’s too bad, Marthe! 
No; I feel you'll never really forgive 
me!” 

But Marthe Ludérac took her 
hand, as she had done while she told 
her story that afternoon, and put 
it against her cheek for a moment, 
saying: “In time, I know, this dear 
~ a will be kind to everything.” 
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G.\‘Let me help you,” said Graham. Marthe 
in himself that was like cruelty: and be 





bad not seen him; she started violently. He was aware of a feeling 
felt, rather than heard, the notes of a thrush knocking at his heart. 


It had been the loveliest ending to 
the day, yet Jill, as she sped, and 
stumbled, down the stony road, in 
the twilight of the forest, felt the 
tears rising again and again to her 
eyes. This dazed, heavy, submerged 
sensation had oppressed her when 
Dick had come to her, and all after- 
noon she had been aware of an al- 
most feverish susceptibility. 

But even if had caught cold, 
even if she were feverish, Dick, 
Marthe and the old lady had all 
been too much for her. She wanted 
to lie down and cry, not so much for 
the tragedy and cruelty of which she 
had partaken as for the memory of 
the gentle, lovely things. It almost 
frightened her to know how com- 
pletely her longing was now fulfilled; 
to know that Marthe Ludérac was so 
completely her friend. It laid a re- 
sponsibility upon her for which, at 
the moment, she seemed to feel 
herself too weak. 

How long it was since she had 
seen Dick. And what was she to say 
to Dick? it seemed to her, as she 
climbed the stair at the Ecu d’Or, 
that she could not find the strength 
cr control to tell him of all that 
had happened to her since they had 
met. 

But when she saw him there, sit- 
ting in the gloomy evening light of 
their little room, and saw that his 
yes were large with fatigue and 
anxiety, she could not rest until she 
had shared all with Dick. She had 
always wanted to share Marthe 
Ludérac with him; had always 
wanted him to see her as she saw her; 
but that he should share and see now 
was part of that new sense of re- 
sponsibility that had come to her. 
What basis could there be for her 
friendship with Marthe unless Dick 
shared it? 

“My darling child—where have 
you been?” said Graham. 

He came to her and put his arms 
around her and she sank on the sofa 
beside him, and laid her head on his 
shoulder and suddenly began to cry. 
And such a strange, foolish little 
thing came first. 

“Oh, Dick—I’m so afraid you'll be 
displeased with me! If we stay—if 
you've decided to stay—please say 
you won’t go up in the mornings, 
when Marthe reads!” 

“What do you mean, my dearest? 
Displeased with you? Why should 
I be?” Poor Dick was realiy fright- 
ened by her plight. 

But she could not stop herself 
from sobbing on. “She’s unhappy 
about it—because you made the old 
lady so miserable. And I promised 
her, too, that I’d meet her on the 
island tomorrow. Only, if we have 
to go——”’ 

Dick was perfectly still; for one 
moment; only one. Then he said, 
very firmly, very rationally: “But, 
Jill, what’s the matter? You're ill, 
my dear. Your hand is hot. Of 
course we will stay for as long as you 
want to. All that nonsense is over,” 
said Dick, with a strange, hard note 
in his voice. 

“T’m upset, that is the truth of it. 
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No, I’m not ill; I may have caught a little cold, but I’m not really 
ill. But I’ve been through a lot, really. And I’m awfully afraid 
I shall go on crying when I tell you about Marthe and her mother. 
We are friends now, Dick. She has told me everything. She 
cares for me as much, I think, as I care for her. And she’s never 
had a friend before.” 

“But not now. Don’t tell me anything now. Let me put you 
to bed first, and have a good night’s rest. Let’s forget all about 
Mademoiselle Ludérac until tomorrow morning.” 

But Jill could not bear that. She knew that she could not 
sleep until she had told Dick. And then it all came out; incoher- 
ently enough; yet clearly, too, to Graham sitting there, holding 
her; clearly, sharply, even dryly, so it seemed to him, in his great 
fatigue; like a series of etchings that Jill placed before him: 
Marthe Ludérac watching her father and his mistress; Marthe 
Ludérac coming into the room where her father lay dead; Marthe 
Ludérac holding her distraught mother through the nights and 
singing old songs to her so that she should sleep. 

It was with a remote sense of pain that he listened; detached, 
dispassionate, he felt himself to be. It was, so he told himself, 
of Jill that he was thinking; his dear Jill, involved in the darkness 
that Marthe Ludérac cast about her; Jill, afraid she had dis- 
pleased him; Jill, upset like this, her hair soft against his cheek; 
her hot hand in his. 

Was it not true, all the same, that they had better go to- 
morrow? If it could be for Jill’s sake, not his own, that they were 
to go, what relief, what balm would there not be in such an 
evasion. So his thoughts accompanied her story, cold, dry, yet 
agitated. And all the time a sense of strain was there; as if he 
were pressing against a shut door, a door insecurely shut, for 
which he found no lock; and from within which he felt the 
strength of an answering, hostile pressure. But he could count 
on his own strength. 

When she had finished he sat silent; for so long that Jill turned 
her face on his shoulder and looked up at him and he knew 
i once that she expected to see tears in his eyes so that he said, 

astily: 

“Do you know what I’m going to do with you? Put you to 
bed at once and give you some aspirin and send for the doctor. 
You are evidently ill.” 

“T should like to go to bed,” said Jill absently. “I don’t want 
a doctor. But I haven’t told you yet about the old lady. She 
was very strange.” 

“T don’t want to hear about her. I don’t want to hear any 
more about either of them. We’ve had our fill of horrors.” 

“Oh—but it wasn’t horrors, Dick. That’s just what it wasn’t. 
Because Marthe was there, shining through everything.” 

Graham stood up and drew her to her feet. “(Come on. To 
bed with you. They’ve given you a fever, between them.” 

‘No; I remember now; I must have caught his cold from that 
disgusting boy who dined next us two nights ago.” Jill went 
obediently with Graham up the stair. 


EXT morning it was evident that she had the influenza. The 
\ local doctor was called in after lunch and pronounced upon 
her case. Warmth, quiet, nourishing food. There must be no 
question of leaving Buissac for a fortnight yet and he would 
come in and see Madame every day. When he left Jill said that 
she would go to sleep. 

“T’ll stay with you, quietly, reading here,” said Graham. 

“But I don’t need you a bit, Dick,” said Jill. “It would keep 
me from sleeping if you sat there. Besides’—and Jill hesitated 
for one moment—“‘there’s poor old Madame de Lamouderie 
longing for you.” 

“Confound Madame de Lamouderie!” said Graham gloomily. 
_ “But the portrait is sure to be so splendid, Dick. Don’t give 
it up.” 

“All right. I’ll go up, then.” 

“And, Dick—couldn’t you go round by the island? To tell 
Marthe, you know, that I’m not coming.” 

“Oh no, my dear,” said Dick, cheerfully, as if he had foreseen 
this request; “that’s not necessary at all. And it would frighten 
the young lady out of her wits. You forget that there’s no love 
lost between us.” 

“But—I don’t want it to stay like that, Dick.” Jill pressed 
her hand against her aching forehead. Why not let them alone? 
But how unnatural not to tell Marthe when he would have to 
pass so near. The great thing was to keep everything quite 
natural—was that not so? thought Jill. “I mean, since she’s 
my friend now, she must be yours, too, Dick. You must try 
for that. You can understand why she’s afraid of people. I 
think you ought to go,”’ she murmured, 
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“Allright. Just as you say,” said Graham. “Only it will keep 
the old lady waiting, for-it’s nearly time now. And you know it 
won’t induce a pleasant frame of mind in her if she hears I’ve 
had an assignation with Mademoiselle Ludérac on the island.” 

Jill had not thought of this. She wondered. Her feverish mind 
fixed itself in its wonder. What was best todo? “Would it upset 
her?” she again murmured. 

“Tt would upset her most horribly,” said Graham with a laugh. 

‘Well, perhaps not, then.”” What strange, deep relief was 
this? For herself? for Dick? for Marthe? Jill’s mind drowsed 
with it. “All right. I’ll go to sleep now,” she said. 


S° GraHAm started. Spring had: returned today. The river ' 
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still roared under the wall but the sky was cloudless, a vast, 
blue sky against which trees and cliffs and villages glittered in the 
wind and sunlight. But though so blue, so glittering, it was a 
tempestuous day, a Vulcan chained, such a fury of implicit 
power lay beneath its gladness. The great wind came swooping 
down the gorges and the edges of the waves were sharp with gold 
and silver. 

While Graham was still on the lower road he saw Marthe 
Ludérac descending to the island high on the promontory. She 
was leading a goat and oh her shoulder she carried a young kid. 
Dark, slightly bent with her burden against the sky, she was like 
a woodcut of the Good Shepherd. He stood and watched her 
until she had disappeared in a lower fold of the cliff and then, 
slowly, he went forward. 

It seemed to be without conscious volition that, when he came 
to the causeway, he paused, and then walked out onto it. He 
could not see the bridge that spanned the inner stream from 
where he stood; but he knew that Marthe Ludérac would by now 
have crossed it and must be picketing the goat on the lower 
ground of the meadow. He descended to the meadow and went 
quickly forward. This was what Jill had asked him to do. He 
had dissuaded her; but it was her wish. 

As he rounded the promontory he saw Mademoiselle Ludérac 
at some little distance before him. She was walking toward the 
cabin that stood among the thickets, at the farther end of the 
meadow where it sloped to the river. She had put down the kid 
and it trotted nimbly yet unsteadily beside its bleating mother. 
The mother’s cry came loudly, shaken by the wind, and strangely 
echoing back from the rocky heights; a cry like the day, Graham 
felt; full of anxiety, anticipation, and brooding love. 

Mademoiselle Ludérac reached the cabin and went round it, 
still leading the goat. When she emerged she was carrying a 
mallet and stake. She had not seen Graham. She stood there in 
the sunlight, her skirts buffeted by the wind, debating, probably, 
as to where it was best to picket her charge, and as the kid 
tottered against her, she stooped and kissed the little animal on 
the forehead. A kid, thought Graham, was certainly one of the 
most endearing creatures in nature. 

High on a poplar on the island above him, a-thrush broke into 
song. The sudden notes startled Graham and seemed to knock 
at his heart. He was close beside Mademoiselle Ludérac and she 
had not seen him. She was finding difficulty with her mallet. 
The rope was still twined round her arm. 

“Let me help you,” ‘said Graham. 

Mademoiselle Ludérac started violently. She raised herself 
and stood gazing at him in an astonishment too great for alarm. 

“Let me help you,’’ Graham repeated. 

He put out his hand to take the mallet as he spoke. It touched 
hers. With another start, as violent as the first, she drew back 
and the mallet fell, with a sufficiently heavy blow, on Graham’s 
foot. 

“That is a little too severe, you know,” he remarked, picking 
up the mallet and glancing at her where she stood above him. 

At his words her strange blush, pale, yet as violent in its sud- 
denness as her start had been, flooded her face. For a moment 
she could hardly speak. Then she uttered: “I am sorry. I did 
not mean to be so clumsy.” 

“Perhaps that makes it all the more cutting,” said Graham, 
smiling slightly; but with no merriment. He was aware of a 
feeling in himself that was like cruelty, and of the dry dispas- 
sionateness that had sustained him last evening through Jill’s 
story: and all the time he felt, rather than heard, the thrush’s 
hard notes knocking at his heart. 

He knelt on one knee and drove in the stake. “So. Is that as 
you wish it? May I put your mallet in the shed for you while 
you tie your animal? Thank you.” 

The bitter smile, the bitter voice, left her speechless. 

The goat was safely tied. The kid laid itself down in a sunny 
nook between the bushes. Graham and Mademoiselle Ludérac 
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turned and walked side by side down the meadow towards the 
bridge. Both were silent; perfectly silent. 

As they neared the bridge, their eyes were drawn by a blot of 
blackness high on the cliffside. At the top of the path, where it 
left the vineyards, Madame de Lamouderie was poised, leaning 
on her stick, looking down at them. From their lifted faces, even 


Q.The old Countess, like a bird 
of prey hovering above its 
quarry, must have seen that 
Marthe and Graham saw 
her but she made no signal. 


at her distance, she must have seen that they saw her, but she 
made them no signal, nor did she for a moment move. Strangely 
ominous, strangely intent did she appear; like a bird of prey 
hovering above its quarry. Then, hurriedly, as if in retreat, she 
turned away and disappeared. 

Graham glanced at his companion. She was very pale. She 
turned her eyes away again and fixed them on the stream. And as 
he looked at her, from her pallor, from their silence, from the 
bird-of-prey scrutiny that had enveloped them, a sober certainty 
came to him at last, like a stone laid on his heart, and made a 
mockery of his long pretense. 

They reached the bridge. But Mademoiselle Ludérac now 
spoke, pausing there before she crossed. 

“Madame de Lamouderie had hoped to see you this afternoon. 
Madame Graham told her that she might see you.” 

“Yes. I was going to her.” 

“You will not still come?” 

“Yes,” said Graham, “if you think she will still care to see me.” 

“It is because you are late that she was there,” said 
Mademoiselle Ludérac in careful, (Continued on page oe 
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A Story of a 
Pretty Governess 


66 "YW HAT a bit of luck that I’m placed 
next to you,” said Laura, as we -sat 
down to dinner. 

“For me,”’ I replied politely. 

“That remains to be seen. I particularly wanted to 
have the chance of talking to:you. I’ve.got a wonder- 
ful story to tell you.” 

At this my heart sank a'little. “I’d sooner you talked about 
yourself,” I answered. ‘Or:even about me.” 

“Oh, but I must tell you the:story. I'think you'll be able to 
use it. It happened to.some friends of mine. It’s perfectly true.” 

“That’s no recommendation. A true story is never quite so 
true as one that’s invented.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Nothing much,” ladmitted. “But I thought it sounded well.” 

“T wish you would let me get: on-with it.” 

“T’m all attention.” 

“Well, I was actually there when it happened. I was dining 
with the Livingstones. Do you know the Livingstones?” 

“No, I don’t think I do.” 

“Well, you can ask them and thev’ll confirm every word I 
say. They’d asked their governess to come in to dinner, because 
some woman had thrown them over at the last moment—you 
know how inconsiderate people are—and there would have been 
thirteen at table. Their governess was a Miss Robinson, quite 
a nice girl, young, you know, twenty or twenty-one, and rather 
pretty. Personally I would never engage a governess who was 
young and pretty. One never knows.” 

“But one hopes for the best.” 

Laura paid no attention to my remark. 

“The chances are that she’ll be thinking of young men in- 
stead of attending to her duties and then, just when she’s got 
used to your ways, she’ll want to go and get married. But Miss 
Robinson had excellent references, and I must allow that she was 
a very nice, quiet and respectable person. She was very neatly 
dressed—of course I recognized the dress, Sophie Livingstone had 
worn it all the previous winter—and if you hadn’t known Miss 
Robinson was the governess you might have taken her for any- 
body else. I believe, in point of fact, she was a clergyman’s 
daughter. 

“There was a man whom I don’t suppose you’ve ever heard 
of, but he’s quite a celebrity in his way. He’s a Count Borselli 
and he knows more about precious stones than anyone else in the 
world. He was sitting next to Mary Lyngate, who rather fancies 
herself on her pearls, and in the course of conversation she asked 
him what he thought of the string she was wearing. He said 
it was very pretty. She was rather piqued at this and told him 
it was valued at eight thousand pounds. 

“Ves, it’s worth that,’ he said. Miss Robinson was sitting 
opposite to him. ‘That’s a very beautiful necklace that young 
lady has on,’ he added. 

“Oh, but that’s Mrs. Livingstone’s governess,’ said Mary 
Lyngate. 

“*T can’t help that,’ said Borselli. ‘She’s wearing one of the 
finest strings of pearls for its size that I’ve ever seen in my 
life. It must be worth fifty thousand pounds.’ 

“ ‘Nonsense!’ 

“*T give you my word it is.’ 

“Mary Lyngate leaned over. She has rather a shrill voice. 
‘Miss Robinson, do you know what Count Borselli says?’ she 
exclaimed. ‘He says that string of pearls you’re wearing is worth 
fifty thousand pounds.’ 

“Just at that moment there was a pause in the conversation 
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so that everybody heard. We all turned and looked at Miss 
Robinson. She flushed a little and laughed. 

“‘ ‘Well, I made a very good bargain,’ she cried, ‘because I 
paid fifteen shillings for it.’ 

“ ‘You certainly did.’ 

“We all laughed. It was, of course, absurd. We’ve all heard 
of wives palming off on their husbands as false a string of pearls 
that was real and expensive. That story is as old as the hills.” 

“Thank you,” I said, thinking of a little narrative of my own. 

“But it was too ridiculous to suppose that a governess would 
remain a governess if she owned a string worth fifty thousand 
pounds. It was obvious that the Count had made a bloomer. 
Then an extraordinary thing happened. The long arm of 
coincidence came in. At that very moment the butler bent over 
Miss Robinson and whispered something in her ear. I thought 
she turned a trifle pale. It’s such a mistake not to wear rouge; 
you never know what tricks nature will play you. She certainly 
looked startled. She leaned forwards. 

““ “Mrs. Livingstone, Dawson says that there are two men in 
the hall who want to speak to me at once.’ 

“**Well, you’d better go,’ said Sophie Livingstone. 

“Miss Robinson got up and left the room. Of course the 
same thought flashed through all our minds, but I said it first. 

““ TJ hope they haven’t come to arrest her,’ I said to Sophie. ‘It 
would be too dreadful for you, my dear.’ 

“‘ “Are you sure it was a real necklace, Borselli?’ she asked. 

“ ‘Oh, quite.’ 

“« ‘She could hardly have had the nerve to wear it tonight 
if it were stolen,’ I said. 


“‘ CAOPHIE LIVINGSTONE turned as pale as death under her make- 
S up, and I saw she was wondering if everything was all right 
in her jewel case. I only had on a little chain of diamonds, but in- 
stinctively I put my hand up to my neck to feel if it was still there. 
“ ‘Don’t talk nonsense,’ said Mr. Livingstone. ‘How on earth 
would Miss Robinson have had the chance of sneaking a valuable 
string of pearls?’ 

“« ‘She may be a receiver,’ I said. - 

«Oh, but she had such wonderful references!’ said Sophie. 

“« ‘They always do,’ I said. 

“Of course I knew nothing against Miss Robinson and I had 
every reason then to think she was a nice girl, but it would have 
been rather thrilling to find out that she was a notorious thief 
and a well-known member of a gang of international crooks.” 

‘Just like a film. i’m dreadfully afraid that it’s only in films 
that exciting things like that do happen,” I said. 

“Well, we waited in breathless suspense. There was not a 
sound. I expected to hear a scuffle in the hall or at least a smoth- 


ered shriek. I thought the silence very ominous. Then the — 


door opened and Miss Robinson walked in. I noticed at once 
that the necklace was no longer on her neck. I could see that 
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but those are 
false. That's not 
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she was pale and excited. She came back to the table, and sat 
down, and with a smile threw on it——” 

“On what?” 

“On the table, you fool, a string of pearls. 

“‘There’s my necklace,’ she said. 

“Count Borselli leaned forwards. 
he said. 

“‘T told you they were,’ she laughed. 

““That’s not the same string that you had on a few moments 
ago,’ he said. 

“Well, Miss Robinson said that when she went into the hall 
she found two men who said they’d come from Jarrot’s Stores. 
She'd bought her string there, as she said, for fifteen shillings, 
and she’d taken it back because the clasp was loose and had 
only fetched it that afternoon. The men said they had given 
her the wrong string. Someone had left a string of real pearls 
to be restrung and the assistant had made a mistake. 

Of course I can’t understand how anyone could be so stupid 
as to take a really valuable string to Jarrot’s—they aren’t used 
to dealing with that sort of thing, and they wouldn’t know real 
Pearls from false; but you know what fools some women are. 
Anyhow, it was the string Miss Robinson was wearing and it was 
Valued at fifty thousand pounds. 

She gave it back to them—she couldn’t do anything else, I 
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suppose, though it must 
have been a wrench—and 
they returned her own string 
to her; then they said that 
although of course they 
were under no obligation— 
you know the silly, pompous 
way men talk when they’re 
trying to be businesslike— 
they were instructed, as a 
solatium or whatever you 
call it, to offer her a check 
for four hundred pounds. 
Miss Robinson actually 
showed it to us. She was as 
pleased as Punch.” 

“Well, it was a piece of 
luck, wasn’t it?” 

“You’d have thought so. 
As it turned out, it was the 
ruin of her.” 

“Oh, how was that?” 

“Well, when the time 
came for her to go on her 
holiday she told Sophie 
Livingstone she’d made up 
her mind to go to Deauville for a month and blow 
the whole four hundred pounds. Of course Sophie 
tried to dissuade her, and begged her to put the 
money in the savings-bank, but she wouldn’t hear 
of it. She said she’d never had such a chance 
before and would never have it again and she 
meant for at least four weeks to live like a duchess. 

“Sophie couldn’t really do anything and so 
she gave way. She sold Miss Robinson the clothes 
she didn’t want that she had worn all the season, 
and Miss Robinson started off, alone, for Deau- 
ville. What d’you think happened then?” 

“J haven’t a notion,” I replied. “I hope she 
had the time of her life.” 

“Well, a week before she was due to come back 
she wrote to Sophie and said she’d changed her 
plans and had entered another profession and 
hoped that Mrs. Livingstone would forgive her 
if -she didn’t return. Of course poor Sophie was 
furious. What had actually happened was that 
Miss Robinson had picked up a rich Argentine in 
Deauville and had gone off to Paris with him. 
She’s been in Paris ever since. 

“T’ve seen her myself, at Florida, with bracelets 
right up to her elbow and ropes of pearls round her neck. Of 
course I cut her dead. They say she has a house in the Bois de 
Boulogne and a new villa at Monte Carlo. The long and 
short of it is that she’s far and away the smartest cocotte in 
Paris. 

“Don’t you think you could make a story out of it?” 

“Unfortunately, I’ve already written a story about a pearl 
necklace. One:can’t:go on writing stories about pearl necklaces.” 

“T’ve got half a mind ‘to write it myself. Only, of course, I 
should change the end.” 

“Oh, how would you end it?” I asked. 

“Well, I should have had her engaged to a bank clerk who 
had been badly knocked about in the war, with only one leg, 
say, or half his face shot away; and they’d be dreadfully poor 
and there would be no prospect of their marrying for years, and 
he would be putting all his savings into buying a little house 
in the suburbs and they’d have arranged to marry when he had 
saved the last instalment. And then she takes him the four 
hundred pounds and they can hardly believe it, they’re so happy, 
and he cries on her shoulder. He just cries like a child. 

“And they get the little house in the suburbs and they marry, 
and they have his old mother to live with them, and he goes to 
the bank every day, and if she’s careful not to have babies she 
can still go out as a daily governess, and he’s often ill—with his 
wound, you know—and she nurses him, and it’s all very pathetic 
and sweet and lovely.” 

“It sounds rather dull to me,” I ventured. 

“Yes, but moral,” said Laura. 
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Q.Lester thought he had not seen any girl quite so beautiful 
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for a long time. And because they met in the atmos- Corinne Dillion 
phere of Adventure, she was almost painfully interesting. 
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C_Lester Cheyne, 
Solicitor 


SNOWY night in early March; underfoot, the stone 
sidewalk smeared with a film of mud. Yet Mr. Lester 
Cheyne did not hurry; his walk was the slow pace of 
a man thoroughly enjoying a happy experience which 
he was loath to bring to an end. 

The snow fell in a picturesque and almost theatrical way, 
large distinct flakes that fell vertically and showed themselves 
to the best advantage in the light of the big arc-lamps. Along 
the Embankment the bare arms of the plane-trees were marked 
in white; in the dark river that ran at the far side of the granite 
parapet, two tugboats were passing, one up and one down river. 
They were tagged with green and red lights that splashed shiver- 
ing and grotesque reflections on the water. A span of yellow 
lamps located a distant bridge. 

Lester, his throat enveloped in the upturned lambskin of his 
coat collar, could admire and absorb and enjoy. He had a won- 
derful feeling of content, such as any healthy man might experi- 
ence who had performed a difficult task to his entire self- 
satisfaction. 

It was the rush hour; the offices were emptying and the side- 
walk held a triple line of hurrying walkers. He edged nearer to 
the railings of the Temple, not desiring to hamper the toilers of 
the world in their homeward trek. He also was a toiler, but in 
another sphere. He liked to think of himself as a general who, 
in the silence of a room aloof from his fellows, planned subtle 
and successful movements against an enemy overwhelmingly 
superior in point of numbers, and backed by limitless resources. 

He was a slim, good-looking man of thirty-five who looked ten 
years younger. When he was revealed to strangers as a successful 

wyer they were politely incredulous; yet he was very successful, 
and his sleek limousine and the apartment with the waxed walls 
and the silken tapestries were there to proclaim his prosperity to 
the world. 

It was not a novel experience to be jostled as he strolled; elbows 
had grazed him, shoulders had lurched against his. A grunted 
pardon politely waved, and they passed on into the obscurity of 
the night and the oblivion of their unimportance. 

But the girl in the brown coat did more; touched him with her 
arm, slipped sideways and was caught deftly by the smiling 

ster, and remained everlastingly in his life as a memory never 
to be expunged. 

She fell ungracefully, one foot sliding outward, one doubled 
beneath her, arms flung violently in an effort to balance. He 
caught her as awkwardly under the arm and she slid forward, 
so that she became a human wheelbarrow that he was un- 
consciously pushing. 

Sorry—awfully sorry!” 
He must either allow her to sit down in the snow and mud, or 
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Ma she must get up of her own 
ar. power, for his rubbers had 
caked up with half-frozen 
slush and his foothold was 
precarious. 
She recovered herself with 
the commendable agility of 





youth. 
Twenty—younger, perhaps. 
Or older. He wasn’t sure. 


The white light of the splut- 
tering arc-lamp was merciless 
enough to tell whatever un- 

/ pleasant truth there was to 
\ be told. But the verity was 
very pleasant. Eyes any color, but big and with little droops 
at the corners that gave her a certain lure; mouth very red; com- 
plexion faultless so far as could be judged. 

She came erect, gripping at his fur collar; it was not an un- 
pleasant sensation. 

“T’m dreadfully sorry—I slipped.” 

“T noticed that,” he said, and laughed. 

When she smiled she was rather beautiful. He had not seen 
any woman—girl, whatever she was—quite so beautiful. At 
least, not for a very long time. And because they met in the 
atmosphere and environment of Adventure she was almost 
painfully interesting. 

“I knew something was going to happen to me this night,” she 
said in the friendly way of one who shared equal mastership of 
the situation, if mastership was called for. ‘I slipped up once this 
morning at home, and I slipped over a rug in the office; the third 
trip was sure to come.” 

She gave him the grim little smile that naturally accompanies 
a nod of farewell, and quickened her pace to leave him behind. 
Then her right arm shot out and caught hold of the railing. In 
a fraction of a second he overtook her. 

“You’d better walk with me—I am wearing rubbers. Have 
you far to go?” 

“Charing Cross tube,” she said ruefully. “Thank you, I will. 
I seem rather short on suitable footwear.” 

She lived in a girls’ club at Hampstead and worked in an office 
on King’s Bench Walk. She had seen two of the plays he 
mentioned. ; 

Shabby? Not exactly. Cheaply dressed, described her better. 
He could price the coat—the bargain stores sold them in saxe, 
téte-de-négre, tobacco, fawn, navy and black, and the fur collar 
had been, in the lifetime of its original wearer, attached to a 
frisky white tail and a pair of lop ears. 


R. LESTER CHEYNE had his private and personal record of 
M past adventures, and these included at least one young 
lady who had pounded the keys of a typewriter by day and had 
grown sentimental in his society after business hours. But high 
or low, he could not parallel that face or overcome the irritating 
sense that he had once met—seen—heard her before. A face in 
a crowd, perhaps, or he had caught a glimpse of her one sunny 
evening insummer. He often walked this beat before dinner. 


The river inspired him. 

“Have you had dinner?” he asked. 

“I? Lord, no! I take supper when I get home—when I’m 
hungry. I think I shall be hungry enough tonight!” 

He seemed to be considering something. “If I suggested that 
I should give you dinner, would you call the police?” 
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Q,"‘Gosh,”” cried the girl, **look at me!”’ 


He had a mock-solemn brand of banter that never offended 
even a chance acquaintance, and seldom failed to bring about 
whatever lay at the end of it. 

“T don’t think so. One can’t walk between the Temple and 
Charing Cross six hundred times a year without gathering a few 
invitations to dinner,”’ she smiled. 

“And how many have you accepted?” he asked blandly. 

She shook her head. He gathered that these extemporaneous 
hosts had drawn blank. 

“T didn’t think you would,” he said, ‘and vet I am most re- 
spectably placed. I have a Member of Parliament as my neigh- 
bor on the left, and a Dean has the flat on my right sf 
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There certainly was a likeness between her and Lady 
Alice, Lester realized. That accounted for his strange sense of meeting a familiar face. 


“Oh!—you meant at your house?” The slightest tinge of dis- 
appointment in her voice. “That would be impossible, wouldn't 
it? 1 mean os 

She did not say what she meant, but that hardly mattered. He 
was not amazed that she had even considered the dinner 1- 
vitation, because women could not amaze him. He underst 
them too well. They were made of the very stuff of unexpected- 
ness. But he was a very quick thinker; as a general, he stru 
like lightning at the first weak spot exposed. This quality of 
his had been of enormous profit to him. 

“I almost wish my Dean was a bishop and the Member of 
Parliament a Cabinet Minister,’ he murmured regretfully, “and 





that I, instead of being the most humble of lawyers, were the 
Chief Justice on his bench!” 

Here was the parting of her ways. She had either to talk of 
snow and tugs that went gleaming up and down Thames River, 
or else she must dovetail a comment to his last words. 

“Are you a lawyer? Then I must know you. There isn’t a 
barrister in the Inner Temple I haven’t seen.” 

So he talked lawyers and his own insignificance until they be- 
gan to slow their paces, the yellow glow of the underground 
station being just ahead of them. Before the open booking 
hall they lingered, yet nearer to the sidewalk’s edge than to 
the station. She wore a sort of pinky-brown silk stocking, 
ludicrously inadequate in this weather. The neat ankles were 
mottled with mud. 

“T would not dare ask you to dine and go to a show—you'd 
hate going as you are. But a grilled pheasant and a spineless 
sole and a plebeian rice pudding to follow ” 

“Don’t! You are making me feel like a shipwrecked sailor.”’ 
Still she hesitated and shook her head. “‘It is awfully nice of 


you, and somehow I know that you are—right. But I couldn't 
possibly. Where do you live?” 


E NODDED towards the railway bridge. Beyond, you can 

just see the austere corner of Northumberland Court. 

“Where is that?” 
“Northumberland Court—next to the National Liberal:Club. 
Its-austerity is depressing. My two maids are churchwomen, 
and, fearing the worst, peek through keyholes to make sure they 
are not missing it. At least I suspect them. One goes to church 
on Sunday morning and one on Sunday night. They are very 
English and can reconcile their deep religious convictions with a 
moderate but regular consumption of pale ale!”’ 

She was looking at him all the time he talked, a half-smile on 
her face, a kind of reluctant amusement in her eyes. They were 
gray, turning blue on the slightest provocation. 

“Vou talk like a novelist!” she said, and he was faintly an- 
noyed. There was an implication of plagiarism. ‘“There is no 
sense in half-adventures,” she said. ‘‘Produce your roasted 
pheasants and your Church of England parlor-maid!” 

She walked more quickly now; seemed to him a little breathless. 

He hoped that he was not mistaken in this. He thought he 
could define exactly her point of view. She was crossing a Rubicon 
—but a shallow Rubicon. One could wade back at the first hint 
of danger—could even stop in the middle and cogitate upon the 
wisdom of the passage. So many women had created in their 
minds this practicable stream, learning later in some pain of soul 
the unfathomable depth of it, the swirl and fury of its inexorable 
current. 

His flat was on the ground floor. One frosty-faced virgin 
opened the door to him, and vanished rapidly into the dining- 
room to set another place. Her counterpart hovered at the door 
of the little drawing-room, ready to act as guide or vestiaire or to 
perform whatever service woman can render to woman. 

“Put your coat and hat in my room,” said Lester. ‘Mary will 
show you-—”’ 

“Gosh—look at me!” 

The girl’s eyes were wide open—she pointed a white finger 
towards the photograph that leaned limply against a vase on the 
mantel-shelf. 

His first emotion was of anger at his Stupidity in leaving the 
photograph lying about. It had come that morning; he thought 
he had locked it away in the drawer. Possibly the dyspeptic 
Mary had propped it against the Chinese candlestick. 

_ Followed a thrill of wonder. There certainly was a distinct 
likeness between Lady Alice Farranay and Miss Brown Coat— 
a likeness and yet not a likeness. That, of course, accounted for 
the strange sense he had had of meeting a familiar face. He 
explained the dissimilarity. 

“Don’t be silly!’ She had the lofty contempt of an elder 
sister. “I’m shingled and she isn’t—that’s the only difference. 
I don’t know”—she was suddenly dubious—‘“the nose? These 
studio photographers retouch so—but I am like her.” 

She had pulled off her hat with a shake of her head, and now 
the likeness was not so apparent. 

“She has a fringe; I haven’t. If I grew a fringe and allowed my 
hair to grow and dressed it in that blobby way over the ears——”’ 

Mary, at the door, was stepping from foot to foot impatiently 
—the girl became aware of her ingratiating smirk, a painful 
grimace which at once beckoned and inquired—and went out. 

Lester took up the photograph, examined it coldly and laid it 
away ina drawer. After dinner it must go into the safe, with the 
Photograph of Lady Alice that the butler took on the day 


Johnny Basterby went to India, and the letters he wrote to her 
vulgarizing in the crudity of words a something which had 
brought Alice Farranay into the splendid haze which is God. 

A difficult proposition. 

That is why Lester looked so coldly on the picture. The stuff 
of unexpectedness was here. A fighter, and yet she did not 
have the appearance of a fighter. Would she go down battling? 
—that was a question which very nearly concerned Lester 
Cheyne. Never before had he felt a qualm of misgiving or 
had the shade of a desire to back out, or recognize the depth 
and strength of his own private Rubicon. The letters? Could 
they be interpreted in any other than the obvious way? The 
butler’s photograph—a back view though unmistakably her lady- 
ship. But might not a second cousin be permitted the liberty 
of an encircling arm as they paced towards Gollards Covert? He 
was leaving for India the next day, remember. These problems 
Mr. Cheyne had taken to the Thames Embankment and had 
settled to his complete satisfaction when the brown-coated girl 
had executed pirouettes in the snow. 

She would not fight. That kind of woman never fought, 
especially when they had money to burn. Not intelligent women. 
Alice could draw a check for twenty-five thousand pounds as 
easily as for ten. And the Undisclosed Client would benefit as 
usual. 

Lord John Farranay was immensely rich. If*he lived to in- 
herit his father’s dukedom he would be even richer. There was 
some doubt as to whether he would live. His father was ninety, 
Lord John a little over fifty, nearly thirty years his wife’s senior. 
But John Farranay had lived—not nicely, it is true, and he was 
an older man than his father, who had sown his wild oats in the 
hunting-field. 

There came a tap at the door. 

“Oh, there you are!” 

He was relieved to see her. That word was revelation. Re- 
lieved! Never before in all his life had he welcomed diversion 
from the business at hand. 

“You look awfully nice. 
yourself?” 

“Nothing—I tried to work down a fringe—what have you done 
with the picture? What'a shame! You have put it away!” 


‘“‘Pheasant!”’ he smiled. “And rice pudding!” 


What have you been doing to 


HE admired the furnishings, the taste, the quiet luxury of 

everything. In the hall she stopped to look at the etchings, 

and before she sat down at the polished table must inspect the 
Corot over the sideboard. 

“Soft—and air and breeze in it, isn’t there?” 

The lace mats on the table were rather fascinating. She fin- 
gered their texture with a sure, understanding touch. 

“TI suppose you are married? There’s a sort of woman 
atmosphere which can’t be your pale ale——”’ 

Entered Mary, and comment continued along these lines 
would have been embarrassing. 

She was immensely pretty; not skinny either, as so many of 
these poor-eating typists are. And she had rather beautiful 
hands. Her throat, too—he was a connoisseur in the matter of 
throats. 

“Wine you won’t have, of course. Water is good for the 
young. I think I will take water too, Mary.” 

When the white-aproned maid had gone she said: 

“Do you know, this is very unreal? It is rather like one of 
those day-dreams that wanders on under its own power and 
brings you into such strange places. My name is Lois Martin. 
I suppose you are entitled to know that.” 

“Mine is Lester Cheyne. I’m sorry, I should have told you 
that before.” 

She took up the glass of water and drank slowly; put it down, 
patted her lips with the serviette. 

“Who is she—is that a very impertinent question?” 

“Who? You mean the photograph? She’s—er—just an 
acquaintance—a friend of a friend. I don’t know much about 
her except that she is married to a very rich man who is rather 
jealous, rather mean and desperately unwholesome. He is thirty 
years older than she.” 

“Why did she marry him?” 

“He is very rich.” 

Lois Martin sighed. “I suppose one ought to have a contempt 
for women who marry rich men. But money means an awful 
lot; it comes into everything. It keeps you out of crowds and 
you can’t get into crowds without having something rubbed 
off—polish or bloom. And it keeps other people—people you 
love—out of crowds and queues. The (Continued on page 124) 
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EVER try a 

murder case f | 

until the grass _4@ 

is green on the ~” 
grave. That had always 
been one of Stephen Ashe’s 
rules. For he knew that 
time draws the claws of old 
deeds, that it scatters the 
fire of persecution, that 
it dims the hatreds and 
clouds the memory of 2 
man. 

So the grass had grown 
very green on Dwight Su- 
tro’s grave, and Ace Wil- 
fong had spent many 
months in jail, before the 
district attorney succeeded 
in bringing him to trial. 
Stephen Ashe had not for- 
gotten those old tricks, at 
any rate. 

The secret of winning a 
murder trial, Stephen Ashe 
had always said, was never 
to allow the jury to try the 
defendant. “Always find somebody else for ’em 
to try,” he used to say. ‘‘Doesn’t matter much 
who it is—the dead man or the chief witness for 
the prosecution—but it keeps their minds off the 
defendant.” 

He still said that. He said it to Jan as they - 
drove toward the court-house upon the opening 
day of the Wilfong murder trial. ‘The difficulty in this case,” he 
said, with a gleam of his old smile, “‘is to find the somebody.” 

“T think I would do very well,” said Jan Wilfong, cupping her 
hands about the flaring match to light his cigaret and then her 
own. 

But her father shook his head. 

He stood, that morning, between two promises. For he had 
promised Ace Wilfong that he would not call Jan to the witness- 
stand no matter what happened. 

“Tt would break me,” Ace Wilfong had said. “TI don’t suppose 
I need your promise, Steve. But to sit there and allow my wife, 
the woman I love, to make that sacrifice for me, to hear her talk 
out about that thing with all the low folks and her enemies 
listening—I do not think life would be much worth fighting for 
after that. But you love her—like I do.” 

And Stephen had promised Jan that if things looked bad, 
looked dangerous, he would let her take the stand and tell her 
story. 

“Tt is my fault, this thing,” she said passionately. “I have 
kept still because Ace wanted it so much. I will keep still be- 
cause I do not want to shame him. But I couldn’t live if I kept 
silent and—anything happened to Ace. Why, I would say any- 
thing, tell anything—what would it matter? You see, I must do 
it if there’s even a little chance that he might——- Promise me, 
Daddy.” 


He had given both promises. He stood between them. To 
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@," Your Honor,” said Steve Ashe, ‘‘the defense 
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rests.” “‘No!’’ Jan's scream paralyzed the 
court-room. ‘You can't do that!’ ‘‘ Jan,” 
whispered Ace. ‘‘If you love me, I beg you!” 


keep them both, he must find some way out between them. * 

It was dawning upon him that there was another person besides 
Jan who might serve as the guilty party in this affair. 

The tumbler of whisky he had drunk just before they left the 
house pounded in his veins with a strong courage. But behindit, 
Stephen Ashe heard the distant shouts of fear. 

He was going into the court-room for the first time in many 
years, when he had thought he would never go again. He h 
thought he was through, and now he was going up against the 
stiffest fight of his career. For Jan. For the boy she loved. 

He stared across those years at the infallible, indomitable, 
victorious Stephen Ashe, so young and proud and glorious. Oh 
God, if there were only that Stephen Ashe here to defend Jan’s 
life and love and honor! 

At the thought of her need, something in him flamed high. He 
could do it. He would do it. The old fire, the old cunning, the 
old genius were there still. They must be strong for one more 
flare before—the end. He would call for that last spurt if it 
killed him. He took her hand and held it hard. : 

They smiled at each other, a great, gay, steadfast, terribly sad 
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And on the other side, Mrs. 
Herbert Joliffe of Burlingame, 
her head as high as her color, 
her disdain nailed to her face. 
Mac, his anxious eyes ever on 
the door. Bill Wilfong, and 
































































































smile. Their eyes held 
a long moment, and 
then they turned, 
shoulder to shoulder, 
hand in hand, to face 


y the waiting hours. 
¥ 


The opening day of 
the Wilfong trial. 

A cold, clear day, 
with a great wind racing 
up and down the streets. But it could not blow away the 
crowds packed solid in the little park, nor the black border of 
them along the sidewalks, hemming it in, nor the queues that 
vanished around the corners into Chinatown. 

The dawn had found the little park thus black with people. 
And the broad staircase, with its stately sweep to the right, to 
the left, had supported its mob with a contemptuous dignity 
since midnight. 

Eyes. Eyes everywhere. The faces in the square. The faces 
on the stairway. The faces in the big, jammed court-room. 
Avid, curious, shameful eyes, atop craning necks. 

There were a great many women. Little groups of them, like 
the display window at a florist’s. Mrs. Jerry Kress and Aileen, 
and the cabaret singer with whom Bill Wilfong was in love. And 
half a dozen of Mrs. Joliffe’s friends from Burlingame, very ele- 
gant and haughty. And, across the aisle, older, heavier women 
in rich furs, who belonged to Mrs. Sutro’s social following. 

Oh, a motley crew. The underworld—and the aristocrats. 
Odd, how they turn up side by side. 

Narrow the focus. Pull down the spot-light. 

Inside the railing, on one side, Mrs. Sutro and Metha, all in 
black. And black is very becoming to Metha, and she is thinner, 
80 that she looks quite a beauty. With them, the thin, brittle, 
a" figure of Abbott Sutro, whose name is a power in the 
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= Gwennie. Under rouge, there 
was a greenish tinge to Gwen- 
nie’s face. 

The district attorney came 
in. He was prosecuting this 
case very much in person. A 
big, heavy-set man, built 
squarely, it would seem, from 
brick. For brick was the hue 
of his countenance and his 
hair, while as for his jaw, it 
had the contour as well as 
the color of a brick. Some 
people said Mr. Dolan was a 
persecutor instead of a prose- 
cutor. 

With Mr. Dolan came a 
formidable staff of lieutenants and second lieutenants and 
sergeants, bearing books-and papers in most aggressive array. 
Wherever the preponderance of the evidence might rest, the pre- 
ponderance of the lawyers was certainly on the side of the prose- 
cution, for whom had Ace Wilfong to oppose this battery of 
legal talent save poor old broken-down Steve Ashe? And Bill 
Wilfong writhed in his seat as he watched them settle behind the 
counsel table. 

Judge Moore swept from his chambers and onto the bench. 
The newspaper boys called him Santa Claus, for the beard on 
his chin was as white as the snow, and he had a round face and 
a little round belly. But there the resemblance ended. Fair and 
impartial in the conduct of a trial he was, an able jurist, but he 
plastered them heavily with sentences. 

‘Department Seventeen of the Superior Court now in session,” 
shouted the clerk, and rapped heavily on his desk. 

The judge went through the routine of clearing the calendar. 
Then he peered down. 

“People against Wilfong,” he snapped. 

Again the small door from the bridge of sighs that led back 
into the jail opened, and Ace Wilfong came through it, followed 
by a fat and indolent bailiff. 

If there is a measure for a man, walking into the jaws of a 
packed court-room like that one to be tried for your life might 
well be it. By this measure, Ace Wilfong showed quiet and cold 
and ready for anything. He looked like a man going into danger, 
like a fighter going into the ring for a championship battle. As 
he moved, his muscles seemed to flow beneath the skin, and his 
eye was incessantly watchful. He nodded to his brother and 
sister, to Mac, and, much more gravely, to Mrs. Joliffe. Ace 
went and sat down in a chair behind the counsel’s table which the 
bailiff indicated. A vivid pause hung in the air, one of those 
breathless and expectant pauses. 

Upon it, with that unfailing instinct for reckless and brilliant 
drama, entered Stephen Ashe and his daughter. 

The old judge looked up from his papers and saw them coming 
down the aisle. The two Ashes, with their heads still up, with 
that arrogant stare for the curious mob. Not licked yet, it 
would seem. 

Young Mrs. Wilfong was white, white as a summer mist, white 
as an altar candle. All you could see of her face was the enor- 
mous eyes. And upon the lapel of her little blue overcoat she wore 
pinned one white orchid. 

But what stopped the old judge was the sight of Stephen Ashe, 
once more in a San Francisco court-room, once more in this 
very court-room which had witnessed so many of his triumphs. 
It was like a resurrection. For at that first glance he seemed the 
old, irresistible Steve Ashe. He lighted the old spark. He a 
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G,''I can’t do it,” 


the center of the stage. His most.engaging smile flashed forth. 
His ‘hair shone with the old, perfect:grooming about his fine bead, 
excépt that it was silver now insteatbof black: : He wore his miracu- 
lously, cut morning.coat.and_striped trousers -with' that air which 
no one-else had ever duplicated. : 
buttonhdle. ‘ Lk ae 

And then the old judge suddenly took off his glasses and wiped 
his sharp old blue eyes and blew his nose like a trumpet. 

He had looked into Stephen Ashe’s face. 

And so the trial began. With Jan Wilfong in her seat at the 
counsel table between the two men who loved her. So it was to 
go on day after day, altering a detail or two here and there, but 
changing nothing as to the chief actors, as to the hectic, tense, 
terrific strain of its atmosphere. 

And there is one actor who must never be forgotten in a murder 
trial. There are always ghosts at a murder. So the figure of 
Dwight Sutro, lounging easily, with his hazardous blue eyes still 
smiling that superior smile as though he, after all, had come off 
best, was there in the court-room. 

No one had ever excelled Steve Ashe at picking a jury; it is a 
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said Steve Ashe. 


There “was*a* gardenia in his- 


‘Then you'll have to let me,’ said Jan. And. 


lost art now. Steve Ashe could pick a jury as a football coach. 
picks a team, and in the Wilfong case he went at it with all his’ 
old charm and dash and keenness. So that the bailiffs and the 
clerk and the judge and the newspaper boys marveled that this 
worn, white man with the tortured gray eyes could still exercise 
such unerring, uncanny judgment. 

No stock questions were his. His examination of each prospec- 
tive juror was different. His questions were like a surgeons 
knife, peeling the covering from their minds and souls that he 
might know to the smallest pulse their prejudices and admirations, 
their gods and devils. 

When the ten men and two women had been picked—Steve 
Ashe had got rid of the women all the way along, either for cause 
or by challenge, for he did not want too many women on that 
jury—he said to Ace and Jan, in the cage at the jail: “It’s a goo 
jury. Most of ’em have known suffering themselves. They 
incline to acquittal if we give them a chance.” 

Nor did it disturb him that to every man and woman Dolan 
had put that menacing question, ‘‘Have you any conscientious 0} 
jection to the death penalty, such as would keep you from 
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the shame she must bring on the two men she loved was like a fire into which she must walk. 


inflicting it ina case where cold-blooded and deliberate murder 
was proved to you beyond a reasonable doubt?”’ If they had such 
scruples, they were rapidly excused. Dolan was calling for the 
rope and nothing but the rope for Ace Wilfong. 

The comeback of Stephen Ashe had been a sensation. 

But—but—with the jury picked, with Ace strong in new hope 
—the first he had permitted himself—with Jan radiant—then 
began that fatal slow lagging, that peculiar, unmistakable slow- 
ing up and loss of power. 

Jan, back in the court-room where so much of her life had been 
spent, dragged back to play the agonized star réle in that drama 
she had watched so many times, watched the prosecution’s 
case unfold and had to make a supreme effort to control her 
trembling. 

Those were the days when she felt that glare of Mrs. Sutro’s, 
that hatred and accusation of Dwight Sutro’s mother, burning 
clear through her armor of bright, hard arrogance. And she 
marveled at that expressionless mask that had settled upon Ace 
Wilfong’s face, behind which you could see nothing. She mar- 
veled to find his hand warm and steady about her icy little one. 


Like a bricklayer piling up bricks, Dolan piled up his evidence, 
and piled it up:uncombated. He was trying this case better than 
he had ever tried a case. 

But Stephen Ashe sat staring ahead of him, half dozing in his 
chair. Weak and futile were his efforts now. He actually let 
Williams, who testified damningly to Ace’s first visit and to his 
absolute coolness on the night of the murder, go without a 
question. 

“The old man’s blown up, that’s all,”’ said Mikkleson, who was 
star reporter for the phalanx of Sutrc henchmen in the press box. 

They were standing arownd in the judge’s chambers after 
court had adjourned. The judge had gone home. 

“He’s drinking, too. I suppose he don’t dare quit or he’d go 
completely.. But they are sure making things look bad for Wil- 
fong. If ever I saw evidence of a cold-blooded murder, Dolan is 
giving it to that jury.” 

“Tf it gets much worse,” said young Osborne, who was strong 
pro-defense, “‘she’ll sure have to tell some story to get him off. 
Everything’s against him.” 

“They'll never put heron the stand, (Continued on page 110) 
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O EVERY mortal 
past fifty the same 
questions recur, too 
often: “Is the world, 
in general, selling off a little or 
am I becoming ossified at the 
nerve-centers? Am I fumbling 
some of the modern in-shoots 
because the delivery is swifter 
and more baffling, or because 
the eyesight is dimmed and I 
am losing my judgment of 
time and distance? Do I be- 
long in the parade or in a 
wheel-chair? Were any of us 
side-liners ever as important 
as we felt ourselves to be?” 
Some of the most interesting 
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topped derbies, Ascot ties, high boots and nightgowns. Will 
Davis of Chicago, and Willowdale Farm, always insisted that 
human progress came to a summit about the time that the Chicago 
Church Choir Opera Company was singing “Pinafore” and he 
married Jessie Bartlett—and don’t let any upstart suggest that 
light opera contraltos have improved since her time! 

Up to the last, Will could not quite get the angle of any 
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weakling who would rather loll in the seat of a motor-car than 
hold a pair of taut ribbons over a bobtailed pacer wearing blinders, 
rigging, interference pads and puttees! 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, James Whitcomb 
Riley saw only one baseball game. He couldn’t make out what 
the tension and commotion were all about. In the midst of a 
sudden frenzy he inquired the reason for so much turbulence and 
was told that one of the home boys had stolen a base. 

‘“‘Why applaud a theft?”’ demanded Riley. 

No one replied, so he arose and left the ball park, never to 
return. 

To him, baseball, football, golf, primary elections, street carni- 
vals and modern dancing were just a lot of foolish innovations 
which had come crowding into a peaceful world to disturb the 
proper calm which prevailed when the dusty road led out to old 
Aunt Mary’s, and the boys splashed in the swimmin’ hole, and 
the silver cornet band practised over Odd Fellows’ Hall every 
Tuesday evening. 

How he detested the telephone! He wouldn’t go near one, 
except under compulsion. He said there was no sense in stand- 
ing with your face to the wall talking into a box. If he had 
anything to say to anybody he wanted to say it straight to the 
party of the second part, without any ringing of bells. 

I suspect that all of us past fifty have certain streaks of Will 
Davis and James Whitcomb Riley in us. We make gay pre- 
tenses of being up to date but nurse certain mental reservations. 
To ourselves, we insist that upheavals and transformations do 
not always signify progress or improvement. 

Sometimes we are tempted to join the popular majority and re- 
nounce all of the splurge and pretense which paraded under 


ae ».,- the gaudy banner of “fin de siécle,” meaning “end of the : 


century,” although at the time we evidently thought 
it signified the end of the world. 

We thought that about everything had 
happened that could happen, and now we 
realize that things hadn’t even started in to 
happen! 

Just the same, we are not ashamed of a 

certain loyalty to the good old days of tan- 
denis and cape coats and Hoyt comedies and 
folding opera-hats. At least, we don’t wish 
to be pushed off the sidewalk when we 
pause to exchange happy recollections con- 
cerning Cassie Chadwick, May Yohe, Luke 

Schoolcraft and Rolling Mill Kelly. 

One does not choose to be regarded as a 
fuzzy old fibroid, raking over the dead 
ashes of the past and mumbling to himself. 
I, for one, pride myself on keeping score 
as the plays are made. I can tell you what 

dramas and revues have made good on 

Broadway since August and what books are 

in demand at the public library and I can 
name the tunes being played at the fraternity 
houses. 

I do not insist that Jim Corbett would have 
made a show of Tunney, or that Ada Rehan 
had the same you-know which gives sparkle to 
the acting of Laurette Taylor, or that the food at 
the old Richelieu in Chicago and the Holland in 
New York was better than can be obtained now at the 

average noise-parlor, but I am ready to fight to the last 

gasp in defense of the miraculous boxing skill of Jim Corbett 
and the uplifting, tonic qualities of the acting of Ada Rehan, and 
the consecrated specialties of the Richelieu and Holland. 

By the way, you may recall that the Richelieu had to close 
because Chicago could not support a hotel which had $10,000 
paintings hung in the dark hallways. When the exquisite little 
hostelry down on Michigan Avenue, between a storage ware- 
house and. Leroy Payne’s cab barn, finally curled up on the door- 
step of the bankruptcy court, several mourners gave a dinner to 
“Cardinal” Bemis, the proprietor, an ambitious caterer who 
tried to force fillet of sole, mushrooms and cobwebbed vintages on 
a new town which yearned for T-bone steaks, apple pie and large 
cups of coffee. 
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in “Cardinal” Bemis made a speech at the obsequies and said he 

S, had spent a half-million dollars trying to teach Chicago to eat 
with a fork. 

ib It was at the Richelieu that the Whitechapel Club gave the 

at famous dinner to Tom Powers, illustrator and cartoonist, after 

a he had announced that he was going to accept a dazzling offer 

id from a New York publisher. 


The farewell to Mr. Powers was a memorable affair, costing 
ten dollars a plate, and ten dollars was a lot of money for any 


to Chicago journalist to have at one time during the ’nineties. 
Various speakers lauded Mr. Powers and said that the town 
‘i- would seem dull and void after he had gone. Finally he was 
ns called upon. Tom was so secretive with his conversation that 
ne when he talked the only evidence of vocalization was a nervous 
ld movement of a few hairs in his mustache. 
id He began to speak, but the assemblage could not hear 
ty what he was saying, so the toastmaster told some- 
one to stand very near him and relay his re- 
e, marks. Finally it became evident that 
- what Mr. Powers desired to say was this: 
d He was overcome by these evidences of 
e affection for him. He never had sus- 
pected that he was so beloved and 
il popular in Chicago. He knew, in 
e- his heart of hearts, that he never 
S. could be as beloved and popu- 
lo lar anywhere else. It seemed 
to him that it would be a 
= shame to deprive Chicago of 
or her favorite son. So, after 
le giving the matter due con- 


it sideration, he had decided to 

turn down the New York 
Fa offer and remain among the 
e dear friends on the shores of 
0 Lake Michigan. 

Sure enough, he stayed 

a around for another year before 
1 going East, but he was somewhat 
d under a cloud all of the time, it 
h being felt that he had obtained a din- 
e ner under false pretenses. 
- This so-called Whitechapel Club had 
e tooms fronting on the alley at the rear of 


the Daily News office, between Fifth Avenue 
and LaSalle. On the opposite side of the alley, but 
beyond LaSalle and over near Clark, was the famous 
chop-house run by Billy Boyle. 

In her book called “Show Boat,” Edna Ferber tells about 
Chicago in the greasy, garish, gambling ‘nineties. She tells 
about the Billy Boyle place and says that ‘‘Pete’”’ Dunne, Brand 
Whitlock, John McCutcheon and I often sat at the side-tables, 
quite submerged by the surrounding grandeur of politicians and 
professional gamblers. 

Edna might have added that we were at Billy’s only on the 

days immediately following pay-day. For a part of every week 
we exposed our inconspicuousness at the Boston Oyster House 
or at Burcky and Milan’s, where the prices were unbelievably 
low and every table had bowls filled with apple butter and pickles 
which were free, absolutely free. 
_ The Whitechapel Club was a little group of thirsty 
Intellectuals who were opposed to everything. The 
fact that Jack the Ripper was their patron saint will 
give a dim idea of the hard-boiledness of the organiza- 
tion. They had kind words and excuses for many of 
the anarchists who had been hanged for the bomb- 
throwing at the Haymarket riot. They were social 
tevolutionists and single-taxers and haters of the rich. 
They scoffed at the conventional and orthodox and de- 
Plored the cheap futility of their own slave-tasks as 
contributors to the daily press. They were young 
Men, enjoying their first revolt. 

Already I have mentioned some of the notables of 

€ club, such as Dunne and Whitlock and Powers. 
Also some others, unknown to the man in the street 
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By George Ade 


who was one of them 


this year, but rare souls of large caliber just the same, such as 
Seymour, Almy, Perkins and Underwood. 

Ben King, from St. Joe, Michigan, was a wizard at the piano 
and could recite better than anyone else his own verses about 
“Tf I can be by her” and “If I should die tonight.”’ 

Frederick Upham Adams and Arthur Henry both moved East 
and began to write books. . 

Horace Taylor also went to New York as an illustrator. Practi- 
cally all of them, except me, died or went to New York. 

The club had a couple of managing editors and a few judges and 
a sprinkling of millionaires, who were verbally scalded every 
time they ventured an opinion. But the bulk of membership 
consisted of newspaper toilers who were getting much fun out 
of life even as they tried to brood over being under the heel of 
the oppressor. 

The principal club activity was talking and the talk 
was brilliant and quick-fire. Refreshments were 
served. In fact, when the club went in- 
evitably into the custody of the sheriff, 
the papers printed details of the 
liabilities, which involved millions of 

cigarets, wagon-loads of beer and 
barrels of Kentucky produce. 

The club lived up to its policy of 

scorning the sordid routines of 
commercialism. 

The Whitechapel Club had 

no funds and the rooms were 

scantily furnished, but it was 

an aristocrat just the same. 

Many a local celebrity who 

loomed large at the Chicago 

Club, or the Union League 

or the Iroquois, was flattered 

to (Continued on page 128) 
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(Finley Peter Dunne belonged to that 
harum-scarum outfit, the Whitechapel Club. 
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-A Murderer 


R. JENNERTON, senior, scrutinized the card 
which his lady visitor had presented, passed it on 
to his son, and waved the former to a chair. 

“Mrs. Holman,” he murmured. “What can we do 
for you, Madam?” 
The woman disposed of her somewhat ample person in the 


chair indicated, deposited her bag upon the edge of the table, 
and glanced suspiciously at Mr. Jennerton, junior. She was of 
approximately middle age, fashionably dressed, although without 
distinction. Her eyes were of a hard blue, her features inclined 
to be severe. Her lips, however, were unexpectedly full. 
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“May I ask whether the young gentleman’s presence is neces- 
sary?” she began. ‘‘What I have to say is strictly confidential,” 

“This is my son,” Mr. Jennerton explained, ‘my partner and 
also my secretary. Two heads are better than one, we find, 
and we know our business too well to be other than discreet.” 

Mrs. Holman indicated with a nod that she was prepared to 
accept the situation. 

“No need to say much about myself,” 
she-went on. ‘You have my name on the 
card there. My husband was killed in the 
war, and since then I have been acting as 
housekeeper to the Reverend Martin Bushe. 
You know of him, I dare say?” 

Mr. Jennerton shook his head. “I am 
sorry to say that I am not familiar with 
the name,” he admitted. 

“Mr. Bushe,” she explained, “keeps a 
small but very select school up in Hamp- 
stead for advanced scholars only.” 

“A sort of coach?” Mr. Jennerton sug- 
gested. 

His visitor assented. ‘Mr. Bushe is a 
very clever man,” she declared. ‘He is 
willing to prepare his pupils for anything 
except the army. A short time ago,” she 
continued, with a marked hardening of the 
lines of her face, “it became necessary to 
engage a typist to deal with the correspon- 
dence relating to the establishment. A young 
person of the name of Sophie Vivian ob- 
tained the post, and was with us for about 
seven months. At the end of that time she 
left hurriedly, at my insistence. It will be 
sufficient if I tell you that her attitude to- 
wards the senior scholars and one of the 
under-masters was most unbecoming. I 
preferred to dispense with her presence, and 
do what typing was necessary myself.” 

“Just so,” Mr. Jennerton murmured. 

“The services I require from you are that 
you should discover how Miss Sophie Vivian, 
as she is called, manages to live without 
work in a comfortable little house, Number 
17A, Richmond Street, just this side of 
Golder’s Green, and who are her most fre- 
quent visitors.” 

Mr. Jennerton made a few notes. “This 
is business,” he remarked dryly, ‘which is 
usually undertaken by one of the minor de- 
partments of our establishment. We do not 
refuse investigations of this description, but 
it is not a branch of our calling which we 
care to cultivate. You can, I suppose, give 
me no reasons for your curiosity?” 

“T am not prepared to do anything of the 
sort,” was the curt reply. “I am told that 
you are the best firm of private detectives n 
London. The job I am offering you is priv- 
ate detectives’ work. Can you tell me how 
much your fee will be?” 

“That will depend upon the circumstances. 
The matter appears to present so few diffi- 
culties, however, that I think you will not 
find it a serious affair. Shall we report to 
you up at Hampstead?” 

Mrs. Holman rose to her feet and picked 
up her bag. “I should prefer no correspon- 
dence. I will call upon you again a week from today.” 

She took her leave, unconscious of the fact that she had sown 
the seeds of tragedy. 

“A type of woman I particularly dislike,” Mr. Jennerton 
remarked. “Good-looking but unattractive, severe but sensual, 
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just the sort of person to lose her head over a young school- 


master.” - : es 
“J can guess why the typist left,’ Gerald murmured. 


Three days later a card was brought to Mr. Jennerton which he 
studied for a moment with pursed lips, and passed over to his son. 

“Things are moving up Hampstead way,” 
heremarked. ‘Here is our friend the school- 
master to see us. You can show the genile- 
man up,” he told the commissionnaire. 

The Reverend Martin Bushe, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was still of pre- 
possessing appearance, had the air of a man 
who had found life a difficult business. His 
long, rather narrow face was deeply lined. 
He walked with a stoop, wore heavy glasses, 
and although his hair was still abundant, it 
had become completely and prematurely 
gray. There were evidences about him, 
however, of past elegance; his linen was ir- 
reproachable, his somber black clothes well 
cut, his foot-gear bore the stamp of a West 
End bootmaker. He unfastened an old- 
fashioned cape as Mr. Jennerton motioned 
him to a seat, and laid upon the floor by his 
side a soft black felt hat of clerical shape. 

“What can we do for you, sir?” Mr. 
Jennerton inquired, studying his visitor with 
some curiosity. 


rR. BusHE removed his tortoise-shell 
glasses and wiped his eyes. Notwith- 
standing his furrowed face, he seemed of 
no great age. The eyes themselves were 
hard and bright, his voice firm and pleasant. 

“I am recommended to you, Mr. Jenner- 
ton,” he began, ‘‘as being the head of one 
of the best-known and highest class firms of 
private detectives in the world.” 

“T believe,” Mr. Jennerton admitted with- 
out undue modesty, “that we have earned 
that reputation.”’ 

“I keep a school,” his visitor continued— 
“not a large establishment, but owing to 
certain successes I have achieved, I am able 
in a measure to choose my own pupils. They 
number only thirty, and my sixth form lads 
are all working with some specific aim. I 
employ only two assistant masters, who are 
both Oxford men. While I am on the sub- 
ject, I will mention the fact that they both 
came to me with excellent references.”’ 

Mr. Jennerton bowed. “I have heard 
your name mentioned, Mr. Bushe,”’ he 
confided, “‘as a very brilliant scholar of your 
day, and a very successful schoolmaster 
since you entered the profession. You are 
also, I believe, a regular contributor to the 
reviews on classical and theological sub- 
jects.” 

Mr. Bushe seemed a little surprised. “I 
scarcely expected,” he admitted, “to find 
you so well informed. However, now that 
you know who I am, let me explain the ob- 
ject of my visit. It has come to my knowl- 
edge entirely by accident during the last 
few days that one of my household, whether 
it be one of my two assistant masters or one of my senior stu- 
dents, I cannot tell, has been in the habit of leaving the school 
Premises late at night, eluding the vigilance of the lodge-keeper 

Y Wearing a cape and hat and also glasses similar to my own, and 
returning at any hour in the morning. 





By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Master of Mystery 


“Furthermore, this person, whoever he may be, has obviously 
some gift of mimicry. Although the difference in age between 
myself and the older of my two assistant masters must be at 
least fifteen years, and in the case of the eldest of my scholars 
nearly twenty, this person who has taken such an unwarrantable 
liberty has succeeded on many occasions in being mistaken forme.” 

“A situation which might lead to serious complications,” 
Mr. Jennerton mused. 


—— 


s —_—_—— oi ea” it Venzu 


“A situation which has already involved me in various em- 
barrassments,” his visitor confided. “In the Atheneum Club 
last night a dignitary of the church, who is one of my closest 
friends, distinctly avoided coming to my table. I learned after- 
wards from a friend that I was supposed to have been seen 
101 
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supping at a restaurant called the Trocadero on the previous 
night with—er—a young lady—er—of considerable personal 
attractions.” 

Gerald managed with difficulty to restrain a smile. His father 
maintained his attitude of sympathetic interest. 

“Other similar misapprehensions, I understand, exist,” the 
schoolmaster continued. “The parents of one of my scholars 
are under the impression that I spent an evening last week in 
a retired corner of a box at the Hippodrome, while another 
of my acquaintances firmly believes that he saw me in a taxi- 
cab in Oxford Street, accompanied by a young lady of striking 
appearance.” 

“The position,” Mr. Jennerton admitted, “is no doubt annoy- 
ing but, if you will forgive my saying so, I should have thought 
that it would have been a perfectly easy matter for you yourself 
to have discovered the culprit.” 

“Tt would appear so,” Mr. Bushe agreed, “but, as a matter 
of fact, I have made efforts in that direction and failed. It is 
really not so easy a matter as it appears. My lodge-keeper is 
not an old servant, and although I am loath to do anyone an in- 
justice, I imagine that he is a type of person who might easily 
be bribed. He assures me that -he has noticed no one leaving 
the house on the various specific occasions I have mentioned, 
except myself. Then, as to returning, both my assistant masters 
have latch-keys, and there are several entrances to the gardens.” 

“You could, at any rate, see that your outer habiliments are 
not available,” Mr. Jennerton suggested. 

“T have already taken that step,” Mr. Bushe replied. “Such 
an action on my part has, however, been anticipated. My im- 
personator, whoever he may be, has provided himself with a 
cloak and hat corresponding to my own.” 

“What about changing your lodge-keeper?”’ 

“That course has occurred to me,” the schoolmaster confessed. 
‘“‘At the same time, however, I have become possessed of a desire 
to go a little further than merely discovering the identity of 
the delinquent. I should like to ascertain the whole curriculum, 
to know exactly how the evening has been spent, in what com- 
pany, and at what hour the truant returns. I could then deal 
with the matter finally.” 

“The commission appears to present no particular difficulties,” 
Mr. Jennerton assured his visitor. “If any person other than 
yourself should-leave the house any night this week, I think we 
can promise you all the information you desire. Whom do you 
suspect?” ; 


Is client hesitated. He replied, after a brief pause, with 
H obvious unwillingness. 

“Of my two assistant masters,” he confided, “Ernest Drysdale 
is short in stature, fair in complexion and inclined towards 
embonpoint. He may at once be ruled out. His confrére, Reginald 
Marston, a very distinguished scholar and a young man in whose 
character I have always had the highest confidence, is, on the 
other hand, dark, of about my height, and not unlike me in gen- 
eral appearance. He was a member of the Thespian Society 
at Oxford.” 

Mr. Jennerton made a note. “And among the senior scholars?” 

“There is only one who need be considered—Geofirey Wylde. 
His facilities, however, for leaving the house and returning 
are nothing like so great.” 

Mr. Jennerton appeared to consider the situation for several 
moments. “I would suggest to you, Mr. Bushe,” he said, at 
length, “that this is not a matter in which the services of a 
detective are necessary. You could place an additional servant 
in whom you have confidence with the lodge-keeper tomorrow 
night, instruct them to stop whoever might attempt to leave the 
place, and deal out your own discipline.” 

Mr. Bushe frowned. ‘There would be no discipline to deal 
out,” he objected. “It is no vital offense, even for Wylde, to 
leave the house, and wearing similar clothes to mine might be 
simply a matter of taste. Besides, as I have explained, what I 
require is a record of how the young man, whoever he may be, 
spends his evening.. I should then be in a position to deliver 
justice conclusively. 

“T have the name, Mr. Jennerton,” his visitor concluded, 
“of being a severe man. That may be so, but I am also a just 
one. I require absolute proof of misdemeanor before I move. 
Having that proof, I do not hesitate to deal out justice . . 
With regard to the matter of fees?” 

“They will not be large,” Mr. Jennerton assured his questioner. 
“The case can easily be dealt with by one of our ordinary staff. 
By the by,” he added, “this senior scholar of yours, Geoffrey 
Wylde, are his parents people of means?” 


A Murderer in Love 


“They are, I believe, moderately wealthy,” Mr. Bushe replied 
gravely, “but I do not think that he is over-well supplied with 
pocket-money. I feel bound, however, to mention the fact 
that a few weeks ago Mr. Marston approached me and asked 
for an advance on his salary. I am inclined to regret now that I 
acceded to his request.” 

Mr. Bushe rose to his feet and took a dignified leave. Mr, 
Jennerton, senior, and his son exchanged puzzled glances. 

“Beat!” the latter murmured softly. 


oR nearly half an hour the Reverend Martin Bushe, in the 

seclusion of his library, read and reread the letter which he had 
received by the evening post from Jennerton and Co., Limited, 
some few days after his visit to them. He had sat down to its 
perusal very much his ordinary self, a little tired perhaps with 
the day’s labors, for he was an earnest worker, but with no very 
serious apprehensions as to the disclosures which he expected. 
When finally he folded up the letter he seemed suddenly to have 
become an older and a stricken man. He sat for several minutes 
without moving, his eyes looking through the walls of the room, 
his lips more than once quivering a little as though with pain. 
Finally he rose and rang the bell. 

“Find Mr. Drysdale and Mr. Wylde,” he directed the butler, 
“and ask them to step this way.” 

There was a brief period of delay. Afterwards they entered 
almost simultaneously. Wylde was a public school boy, a little 
lanky and overgrown, destined for the Civil Service, more or 
less of an athlete, with an earnest, sensitive face and indications 
of a mentality in advance of his years; Drysdale was of a more 
somber type, gloomy and a little taciturn, disappointed in his 
college career, disappointed with his first essay in the scholastic 
profession. Mr. Martin Bushe motioned them both to chairs. 
He was not a man of remarkably keen perceptions, but it was 
easy even for him to see that neither was altogether at his ease. 

“T have sent for you two,” he began, ‘“‘to ask you a question. 
Wylde, you know the regulations of this establishment?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you, Mr. Drysdale, you too know that although I desire 
my assistants to have every possible liberty, I like them to give 
notice if they desire to spend an evening out.” 

“T usually do so, sir,” the usher replied, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Tt has come to my knowledge,”’ Mr. Bushe continued gravely, 
“that you, Wylde, and you also, Mr. Drysdale, have been in 
the habit of leaving this house secretly at night; not only that, 
but one or both of you have had the impertinence to assume the 
disguise of my outer garments.” : 

Neither made any reply. Curiously enough, their surprise 
seemed to be centered upon one another. 

“T will speak to Wylde later,” Mr. Bushe proceeded. “I look 
upon this offense, Mr. Drysdale, as being more serious in your 
case. You see what your example has done. How can I expect 
to maintain discipline in this establishment when you, who should 
be my principal helper, break every regulation of the place?” 

“T am very sorry, sir,’ the assistant master said. “I admit 
that I have taken a great liberty. As to your cloak and hat, I 
know perfectly well that the use of them aggravates my offense. 
You so seldom leave home at night, however, and Browning, the 
lodge-keeper, is so inquisitive that I confess I have made use 
of them on various occasions.” 

“What have you to say for yourself, Wylde?” Mr. Bushe 
inquired. 

“Simply that I had to go, sir,” the boy replied, looking his 
questioner in the eyes. “I couldn’t have stayed in. I never wore 
your clothes. I bought some like them.” 

“What do you mean by saying that you couldn’t have stayed 
in?” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“T had to go,” the youth repeated. 

The schoolmaster leaned forward and pushed the green lamp 
a little farther away from him. In its light, his face had seemed 
almost ghastly. 

“The information I have received,” he said, “has come as 4 
very great shock to me. You have betrayed your trust, Mr. 
Drysdale. I shall not think it necessary to ask you to accept 
the customary notice. You will make it convenient, I hope, 
to leave tomorrow morning.” 

“T shall certainly do so,” the other assented, turning away. 

“Any expression of regret you might think well to tender——” 
Mr. Bushe suggested with faint sarcasm. 

“T have no regrets,” the other interrupted as he opened and 
closed the door. 
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Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan for February, 1927 























BY lima beans of the most enticing 
flavor. Dainty little peas, sweet 
and nourishing. Country Gentleman 
corn, aristocrat of the fields. Ruddy, 
luscious tomatoes, sun-ripened on the 
vines. Chantenay carrots from the finest 
gardens in the land. White and sweet 
potatoes, specially selected to meet the 
Campbell's standard of quality. Snow- 
white celery. Choice turnips and 
cabbage. Okra, sweet red peppers, 
parsley fresh every day from our own 
farms, a touch of onion and leek to 
heighten the flavor. 


macaroni. Strength-giving broth of beef. 
All of these—and more—are in every 
plateful of Campbell's Vegetable Soup! 
Because it takes no less than thirty-two 
different ingredients to make the best 
vegetable soup! 
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This soup, with its ideal combination 
of vegetables, cereals, beef broth and 
condiments is the wholesome kind of 
food from which good health and bodily 
vigor are built. 








Fine pearl barley and alphabet . 


The most delicious vegetable soup you ever tasted! 


Usually in the home kitchen, the 
water in which vegetables are boiled is 
thrown away. Yet that water has 
absorbed valuable mineral salts. Of 
course all of these are retained in 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup, to build 
bone and muscle and tissue. 


ey ae 
* IeCamppe ct Soup COMPANY? 


CAMDEN, WL. USA- 





WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 


For luncheon or supper, Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup is an ideal dish—so 
filling—so welcome to the appetite. At 
dinner it provides a generous portion of 
the needed nourishment, again making 
your task that much simpler. 

And the children! What a problem 
they often present to the mother so 
anxious that their food shall give the 
most benefit! Let them eat often, and 
freely, this most healthful of foods. 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup contains, in 
a form easily digested and readily 
assimilated, nutrient elements which 
active young bodies require. 

ee @ @ 


The Campbell's kitchens area national 
institution of service and helpfulness to 
the housewife. It is our wish and our 
hope that you will think of them as your 
kitchens. Your grocer will supply you. 

If only every housewife realized that 
soup belongs in the diet, with the meal 
or as a meal! It would mean better 
appetites, keener pleasure in the food, 
sounder digestion, healthier children. 
Serve soup daily! 12 cents a can. 
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= eT here was a wise lady who lived in a shoe, 
: For her many small children she knew what to do: 
She made them most happy with Wrigley’s for all— 
It kept them in trim at a cost VERY small! 

MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 


REAL Peppermint Flavor 


Get the new Wrigley’s 
Double Mint and have a 
delicious, lasting treat— 
:.£AL Peppermint — full 
strength. 







Easy to remember: Double 
Mint. And hard to forget— 
once you’ve tried it. 


The satisfying confection. 


««+After every meal:++ 
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Wylde started to follow him. Mr. Bushe 
called him back. 

“Stay here, Wylde,” he directed. 

“JT want to speak to Mr. Drysdale,” the boy 
confided, with a curious glitter in his eyes. 
“There is something I want from him.” 

“You will have an opportunity later on,” 
Mr. Bushe told him. “Stay here now, if you 
please. Your father, Geoffrey Wylde, is one 
of my dearest friends. I am anxious to take 
no false step with regard to you.” 

For a quarter of an hour Mr. Martin Bushe 
sat in silence in the shadows of the room, his 
eyes fixed upon the fire. Wylde fidgeted in his 
chair, pulled out his watch and looked at it 
every few minutes. At last he rose to his feet. 

“T can’t stand this any longer!” he cried. 
“Let me go, sir—please let me go.” 

The head master waved him away. ‘You 
will report to me before classes at nine o’clock 
in the morning,” he said. 

The boy made for the door, forgot to close 
it, and bounded up the stairs, three at a time. 
Mr. Martin Bushe rose to his feet and stood 
fora moment deep in thought. Then he took 
the letter from Jennerton and Co., tore it 
deliberately across and threw it into the fire. 


Some hour or so after the dispatch of the 
firm’s report to the Reverend Martin Bushe, 
Gerald Jennerton made a visit, impulsively 
decided upon, to Miss Sophie Vivian. So far 
as he was able to judge, she was unexpectedly 
superior to her type. She welcomed hin 
civilly, but without enthusiasm. It was obvi- 
ous that she wanted to know definitely the 
purpose of his visit before she responded to the 
amenities in which he endeavored to engage. 

“T suppose I really ought to have written,” 
he remarked, as he accepted her somewhat 
dubious invitation to follow her into the sitting- 
room. ‘The fact is, I meant to do so tonight, 
but as I was passing your street it seemed to 
me that the simpler thing was to call. Person- 
ality counts so much with my father, and cor- 
respondence doesn’t lead one very far.” 

“But I don’t quite understand,” she said, 
“from whom you heard that I was looking for 
work.” 

“Your name was mentioned by the Reverend 
Martin Bushe,” Gerald confided. ‘‘He and my 
father are fellow club-men.”’ 

Miss Vivian frowned slightly. She was far 
better looking than he had anticipated, better 
dressed, and obviously better educated. The 
house was very small, and in a partially built-up 
neighborhood, but the little room, even though 
its furniture was not expensive, had an air 
of comfort, even of luxury. There was no sug- 
gestion that she was in financial straits. 

“Mr. Bushe,”’ she murmured. “That really 
makes it even funnier, because Mr. Bushe 
knows that I hate typing. Won’t you sit 
down?” 

Gerald accepted a chair with gratitude. He 
felt that he was over the first difficulty. 

“What Mr. Bushe really said to my father, 
I fancy,” he remarked, “was that you had 
recently been engaged at his school, and that 
he had found your work exceptionally good.” 

“T had lots of fun there,” she admitted 
frankly, “but it was a horrid place; I was very 
glad to get away.” 

“You live here all alone?” he ventured. 

She smiled at him. ‘Why not? Girls are 
getting used to that sort of thing nowadays. 
Surely you don’t find it strange?” 

“Not at all,” he assured her. ‘The only thing 
Was, it seems such a lonely neighborhood. 
The houses near you are not finished, and you 
seem almost cut off at the end of the street.” 

“I am not a nervous person,” she declared. 

“Am I to take it,” he asked, “that you are 
really not looking for an engagement?” 

She hesitated. “I wouldn’t quite say that. 
Everything is a little uncertain with me just 
now. Perhaps you had better come and see me 
again some time.” She glanced at the clock 


and started suddenly to her feet. “Is that 
the right time?” she exclaimed. 
Gerald consulted his watch. “Within a 


minute or ‘two.” 
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“T must ask you, please, to excuse me now,” 
she begged. ‘‘Please go away at once. I 
ought not to have asked you in. I have an 
engagement, a visitor coming.” 

Gerald picked up his hat and rose to his feet. 

“TI am sorry,” he said. ‘May I hope that 
you will consider the matter upon which I 
came to see you? Perhaps I had better write?” 

““Ves—yes,” she assented hastily. ‘Write 
to me. Write and tell me just what sort of a 
position it is you want me to fill—only, you 
must go away now at once.” 

Even as he was moving towards the door 
a look almost of terror suddenly flashed into 
her face. The latch of the front gate had been 
raised, and the gate itself opened and slammed. 
There was the sound of eagerly approaching 
footsteps along the tiled walk. She drew aside 
the curtains which led into a room beyond. 

“Do as I ask,” she insisted feverishly. 
“Step in here, and wait. The moment you 
hear anyone enter this room, leave the house 
on tiptoe. I will see that the door is unlatched. 
You must promise me that you will do this.” 

“‘Naturally,” Gerald answered. ‘I am very 
sorry to be in the way. But are you really all 
alone in the house?”’ 

“Of course Iam. Why?” 

“Tt seems such a solitary spot for you, that’s 
all. Aren’t you ever afraid?” 

“Only of intruders,” she answered curtly. 

Through the few inches of parted curtains 
he had a little vision of her as she stood for a 
moment with her hand pressed to her side, 
listening intently. Then he heard the sound of 
a key in a lock, the opening of a door, a step 
in the hall, a voice. Whereupon—he had been 
a detective for a few weeks only, and the in- 
stincts of his past life were unweakened—he 
did exactly as he had promised. He stole 
into the passage without a glance towards the 
sitting-room, or a moment’s pause to listen, 
opened the door softly and passed out . . . 

As he made his way towards the main thor- 
oughfare he was filled with an almost oppres- 
sive sense of the remoteness of this little oasis 
of half-built houses. He found a taxicab as 
soon as he emerged on the main thoroughfare 
and drove thoughtfully back to his club. 


At the end of that dark and silent street, 
with its ghostly medley of half-built villas, its 
disorder of cement tubs and heaps of bricks, 
two men, some hours later, were fighting in 
the moonless night. If either had any idea 
of the rules of civilized conflict, he had thrown 
them to one side, and they fought with a 
common purpose, as savage men who fought 
to kill. Both were young, one with some ad- 
vantage in height. 

Backwards and forwards, in the added 
obscurity of the half-built wall, they sprang 
at one another, swayed and stumbled, wrestled 
and wrenched themselves free, only to fall once 
more to combat. Not a word passed at any 
time, scarcely a groan, although more than 
once the taller man seemed locked in the other’s 
grip, and once his head was banged against the 
wall with a sickening thud. There was blood 
upon the pavement as well as upon their 
faces, and now and then a little sobbing breath 
escaped from one or the other of them. 

They fought as men who have lived for long 
under the repression of a silent and aching 
hatred, men who fought without weapons, but 
aflame with the desire to kill. 

The end, when it came, was unexpected. 
The taller youth, putting forth what appeared 
to be his last effort, closed with his enemy, 
beat him back against the wall, reached his 
jaw, leaned forward to drive home a second 
blow just as the other staggered and fell. 
The victor for a moment threw up his arms, 
then he too, overbalanced, slipped in a pool 
of blood and fell heavily with his head upon 
the rough edge of the curbstone. They lay 


across the pavement, grotesque and repulsive, 
scarcely a groan from either of them. A dis- 
tant church clock struck the hour. Down at 
the bottom of the unfinished road opposite 
there seemed some commotion outside a small 
house at the end of a silent row. 
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A policeman had taken his stand at the gate. 

Presently a taxicab stopped, picked up 
some passengers, came rumbling along the 
half-made road, was on the point of turning 
away towards the main thoroughfare when the 
driver jammed on his brakes and pulled up. 
The light of his lamps had disclosed the horror 
on the pavement. Gerald stepped quickly out of 
the cab, followed by a man in the uniform of 
a police inspector. They leaned over the 
prostrate bodies. 

“‘Two of them, sir,” the police inspector said 
to Gerald. ‘‘We weren’t expecting that.” 

The latter made no reply fora moment. He 
was looking at the broad-brimmed felt hat 
which had rolled into the gutter, and the torn 
fragments of a black cloak upon one of the 
men’s shoulders. 

“A police ambulance, as quickly as possible,” 
the inspector directed the. taxicab driver. 
“You'll find a box at the next corner.” 

The man drove off. Gerald, conscious of a 
sudden nausea, swayed. The police inspector 
passed an arm through his. 

“Take my advice, Mr. Jennerton,” he 
begged, ‘‘and get along home. The rest of 
this isn’t your job. Mr. Dix insisted upon 
telephoning you as soon as we found out what 
had happened, because we knew your men had 
been shadowing the girl, but this part belongs 
to the police. You can’t do any good here.” 

Gerald nodded. “I'll see Mr. Dix in the 
morning,”’ he said. ‘One of these two must 
have met the other coming away.” 

The inspector nodded. ‘‘Maybe we'll never 
know which of them did it, sir,” he observed. 
“It’s my belief the tall one’s got a broken 
neck. T’ll get you a taxi.” 

He blew a whistle. A taxi came lumbering 
up, and Gerald stepped in. 

“T’ll let you know if there’s any news in 
the morning, sir,’ the inspector promised. 


The ‘Richmond Street Tragedy,” announced 
the next morning in lurid head-lines throughout 
the entire press, made an instantaneous appeal 
to the sensation-loving public. All the con- 
comitants of horror were there, naked and 
terrible—a beautiful young woman discovered 
strangled to death in her lonely little house, and 
within fifty yards two young men who had 
fought to the bitter edge of death now lying 
unconscious in a hospital, with an emissary 
of the law always in attendance, waiting for 
the last words of either. The whole neighbor- 
hood swarmed with newspaper men. 

The old charwoman who had discovered the 
tragedy, although knowing little of the young 
woman, had a great deal to say about a myste- 
rious man who had visited her almost nightly, 
and who wore always a black felt hat of curious 
shape, and an old-fashioned cloak. Not one 
such garment but two had been brought to 
the hospital with the wounded men, and with 
them two hats, one battered out of recognition, 
but still undoubtedly of the shape described. 

The participants in that terrible struggle of 
the night had been identified by the time the 
midday edition was out. One was Geoffrey 
Wylde, senior student at the school conducted 
by the Reverend Martin Bushe at Hampstead, 
the other Ernest Drysdale, a tutor engaged at 
the same establishment. The evening papers 
were able to throw still further light upon the 
tragedy. They were able to announce that 
Miss Sophie Vivian, the murdered young lady, 
had recently been engaged at the school of 
the Reverend Martin Bushe as a typist, 
and had left rather hurriedly at the insistence 
of the matron. 

The drama of jealousy, at present only 
dimly outlined, was eagerly surmised by a 
thrilled public. The question which everyone 
asked was, which was the murderer and which 
the avenger? 

On the following morning, after twenty-four 
hours of anxiety, both men were still alive, 
the condition of each equally critical The in- 
quest was held over, awaiting the possibility 
of evidence from one of them. 

Every hour little pieces of additional in- 
formation rendered reconstruction by the P 
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amateur criminologist an easier task. The story 
of how first one and then the other of the two 
young men adopted the same disguise to steal 
out of the house at night was everywhere made 
public, but of their meeting in that deserted, 
half-made street, of the flame of wild passion 
which blazed there during that fierce struggle, 
no man knew anything. It could only be sur- 
mised that one risked his life as the avenger; 
one, perhaps, as the jealous murderer. 

On the third morning it was announced that 
Drysdale had recovered consciousness, that 
the possibilities of his recovery were fairly 
favorable. 


Shortly after half past ten on the fourth 
morning following the tragedy a taxicab turned 
in at the drive leading to the scholastic es- 
tablishment at Hampstead, and Mr. Jennerton 
and Gerald, admitted by a butler of austere 
demeanor, were ushered into the library. 

‘“‘Mr. Bushe is taking a class at present, sir,” 
the man announced. “I will let him know of 
your arrival.” 

Father and son seated themselves in the 
worn but comfortable easy chairs on each side 
of the fireplace. In less than five minutes Mr. 
Martin Bushe came sweeping in. He bowed 
to his visitors, and subsided a little wearily 
into a chair. 

‘You will pardon my keeping you waiting,” 
he begged. “I am trying to carry on as usual, 
but I find the task almost beyond me.” 

He had indeed the air of a stricken man. 
His eyes appeared to have receded into great 
hollow depths, his pallor was almost ghastly, the 
lines seemed to have become more deeply 
engraven in his face. ‘I receive your visit, 
gentlemen,” he confessed, his voice no longer 
mellifluous and pleasing, but harsh with a 
vibrant note of anxiety, “in fear and trembling. 
It is right, of course, that justice should be 
done to the perpetrator of this horrible deed, 
but all my life I fear that I shall be oppressed 
with the memory that it was I who came to 
you with the story of what was going on, I 
who paid you to watch; that it was from-my 
admonitions that these two unhappy young 
men guessed at each other’s infatuation. I 
am almost afraid to ask you the question 
which haunts me. You know—tell me as 
quickly as you can.” 

‘You came to us just in time,” Mr. Jenner- 
ton confided. ‘Thanks to your visit and to 
one other circumstance——” 

“Don’t keep me in suspense,” Mr. Bushe 
interrupted fiercely. ‘What I want to know is 
this: are you able to supply the evidence 
which the police require? Do you know 
which young man first visited that unhappy 
girl, at whose hands she met with her death?” 

“We do,” Mr. Jennerton replied gravely. 
“The story as it stands in the press today is 
very nearly the true version. Not.one but 
both of these young men were in the habit 
of leaving your house secretly at night, as our 
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report informed you. Both were accustomed 
to visit Sophie Vivian at different hours. We 
know which one visited her first and which last, 
on this fatal occasion.” 

“Which?” Mr. Bushe gasped. “Don’t tell 
me it is Geoffrey Wylde you mean to lay your 
hands upon! Ilove the lad. Don’t tell me that 
it was he.” 

“Tt was not he,” Gerald declared. “As a 
matter of fact, he did not leave your house 
until an hour after Ernest Drysdale. The two 
must have met at the corner of Richmond 
Street, where they quarreled and fought.” 

Mr. Martin Bushe gave a little groan of 
relief. ‘I can’t explain to you,” he faltered, 
‘‘what a relief this is to me. I was at Oxford 
with that lad’s father, and although he was 
my senior, he was my dearest friend.” 

Mr. Jennerton now leaned a little forward 
in his chair. There was scarcely the sympathy 
in his face which one might have expected. 

“Mr. Bushe,” he announced, “‘in all my ex- 
perience of crime and criminals, which has 
been extensive, I have never come across a 
case exactly like this.- My son and I have de- 
cided, under the circumstances, to waive pro- 
fessional etiquette and to make a certain dis- 
closure to you. Before you visited us we had 
already received instructions from another 
source to prepare a report upon this unfortu- 
nate young woman’s manner of life, her means 
and her visitors.” 

The schoolmaster seemed for a moment per- 
plexed. ‘From another source?” he repeated. 

“T should prefer to mention no names,” 
Mr. Jennerton continued. “If it had not 
happened that we had also those instructions 
to carry out, it is possible that your tutor 
might find himself in the dock as soon as he 
leaves the hospital. As things are, however, 
neither of those young men will ever be 
charged with the crime.” 

The Reverend Martin Bushe gripped the 
sides of his chair. There was a little twitch 
at the corners of his lips; otherwise scarcely a 
sign of emotion. 

‘“‘Neither of them?” he echoed mechanically. 

“‘We were set no arduous task,” Mr. Jen- 
nerton went on. “We discovered without 
difficulty that the little house in which Miss 
Vivian was living had been provided by you, 
that her means of subsistence came from you, 
and that you were her most frequent visitor. 
You were naturally able to pay your visits at 
a time when your younger rivals were engaged 
with their duties, although occasionally, as 
you were beginning to realize, you ran some 
risks. From our report, you discovered that 
the young lady was carrying on an intrigue 
with either your usher or your senior pupil, 
or both. Whether you had any communication 
with them upon the subject or not we do not 
at present know, but it is certain that before 
either of the two young men had left your prem- 
ises, you visited Miss Vivian yourself. What 
passed between you and her is your secret.” 





Nothing in the whole development of this 
somewhat curious case had so amazed either 
Mr. Jennerton himself, or Gerald, as the com- 
plete composure of the accused man. There 
was no shock of surprise, no shrinking of fear, 
no sign even of great mental disturbance. On 
the contrary, the haggard look left his face 
and an expression of positive relief took its 
— He leaned back in his chair and crossed 

is legs in natural fashion. His personali 
appeared somehow to reestablish itself. 
had entered the room a stricken, trembling 
man. In those few seconds he seemed to revert 
to his former self—the cultured scholar, the 
man of the world, at ease with his companions, 
master of the situation. 

“Out of curiosity,” he inquired, “may ] 
ask the name of your other client?” 

Father and son exchanged glances. 

“T think,”’ Gerald said, “that, as we have 
gone so far, there is no reason to keep the 
matter secret. It was Mrs. Holman, the ma- 
tron of your school, who instructed us.” 

The schoolmaster’s expression might almost 
have been one of pleased interest. ; 

“That is the kind of woman,”’ he apr 
“from whom one might expect an action o 
this sort. Jealous, she was—jealous from the 
moment the girl crossed the threshold—yet 
perhaps what she did was for the best . . 4 
Have you news of the young men today?” 

“Both,” Gerald confided, “‘are now consci 
and will probably recover. Their stories have 
not yet been told, but apparently each believes 
the other to be the murderer. Hence thet 
furious fight.” s 

“There need be no discussion upon that 
point,” the Reverend Martin Bushe declared 
firmly. “Not only your facts but also th 
theory which I have read in your minds are 
correct. Within an hour and a half of receivin 
your report I visited the young woman, 
in a fit of cold and deliberate fury I killed he 
If it is quite convenient to you, gentlemen, 
I will remain here while you make the necessary 
arrangements for my arrest.” o 

He leaned back in his chair. Gerald left 
the room, and returned in a moment or two, 

“One never knows in these moments of 
excitement,” Mr. Bushe continued, in a low 
tone, ‘what might happen to anyone, If 
you would favor me with half a sheet of note- 
paper and pen and ink from the table there 
. . . Thank you, Mr. Jennerton.” 

In his prim, formal hand, the schoolmaster 
wrote a few sentences, signed them, and paused 
with the pen still in his hand. The two men, 
father and son, looked at him curiously. 
There was a new expression in his eyes—no 
longer one of fear—a set, far-away look, as of 
one who gazes curiously into the future. His 
head dropped a little further back upon the 
cushions just as heavy footsteps in the hall 
drew nearer and paused. 

So, as the knocking came upon the panels 
of the door, Martin Bushe died. 






The Way to Men’s Hearts by Kathleen Nor rts (continued from pose 77) 


but one unadorned word of description: 
“Green.” 

“Didn’t George’s family make a row when 
you took this kid away, Kitty?” Tom, who was 
playing with the baby, inquired. 

‘Well, indeed they did, they felt something 
terrible, and nothing would do but I’d swear 
I’d come back!” Kitty answered honestly and 
unaffectedly. ‘We’ve kep’ a boarding-house 
since poor George was took,” she went on, 
‘‘and the half of the men in town were there 
morning, noon and night! I had to get out.” 

“They came after your batter bread,’’ Tom 
opined, eying it as it came brown and crisp 
from the oven. 

“And after me!’’ added Kitty, with a short, 
cheerful, innocent laugh. 

The girls looked up with the swiftness of 
jungle maidens close to whose heads has 
whistled the enemy’s assagai. Kitty was jok- 
ing, of course—but this was bold joking. 


“A judge—a doctor—one of the best den- 
tists in town—a real estate feller—didn’t I have 
them all?” said Kitty. 

Mrs. Sullivan gave a contented sort of cluck. 
“T wouldn’t put it past you for a minute, Kitty 
Melone!” she conceded, in high appreciation. 

Kitty looked mildly, appealingly at Jim 
Reilly. “You know how it is with a widow 
who’s lonely—and a good cook—and fond of 
her home——’” she began explanatorily. 

Jim Reilly eyed her steadily, his fine eyes 
narrowed, a flush creeping up across his face. 

“T know,” he agreed, clearing his throat. 

Rose and Anna exchanged fleeting glances. 
Kitty, who must have weighed one hundred 
and sixty if she weighed a pound, Kitty with 
untidy hair braided—actually braided about 
her head, and stockings of just ordinary silk, 
no more transparent than the wall; Kitty, 
handsome enough, of course—but with no 
make-up on—— 


Doctor Reilly was excusing himself; Rose 
walked with him to the basement door. In 
parting, he said something about calling to- 
morrow, but although Rose assented with per- 
fect propriety and a pretty smile, she didn’t 
hear him. Two panels of glass framed the 
door and made slender mirrors dark in this un- 
lighted basement hallway, and Rose could see 
herself in them, and see that the fish-tail curl of 
fair hair that should have’ been fetchingly 
arched across her left cheek-bone by some hor- 
rible mischance had been slicked back behind 
her ears. As she said good-by she had the le 
of one hand clamped upon this curl and the 
temple under it, and the fingers of the other 
hand were coaxing it gradually back into place. 

Doctor Reilly, somewhat nettled by the 
trivial episode, nevertheless entered his com- 
sultation rooms a few minutes later with @ 
half-smile on his lips. He had forgotten Rose 
and was thinking of Kitty. A fine, sweet, 
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Three generations say: “Nothing can 


take the place of Fels-Naptha!”’ 


Mother: (Pointing to 
Fels-Naptha advertisement in 
her favorite magazine). 
‘Everything they say here 
about the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha is absolutely 
true. I’ve tried other soaps 
at different times—both old 
and new soaps—but none 
of them gave me as much 
teal washing help as 
Fels-Naptha. 

“Mrs. Dean—our new 
neighbor across the street— 
asked me recently how I 
got my clothes so white and 
fresh looking. She simply 
wouldn’t believe there 
could be so much difference 
in soaps until I persuaded 
her to try Fels-Naptha. 

ow she uses Fels-Naptha 

or everything—all her 
washing and cleaning.” 


Grandmother: “My good- 
ness, dear, you can’t tell 
me anything new about 
Fels-Naptha! I remember 
when it first come out— 
thirty or more years ago. 
It proved quite a sensation. 

“You see, they had found 
awayto combine good soap 
with naptha so that these 
two fine cleaners could 
work together. I used 
Fels-Naptha at first just for 
washing extra soiled pieces. 
I could hardly believe any 
soap could get out the dirt 
so easily and quickly with- 
out being hard on the 
clothes. 

“When I found how 
really safe and helpful 
Fels-Naptha was, I began 
using it for all my cleaning, 
and I’ve used it ever since.” 


Granddaughter: “You 
and mother are certainly 
Fels-Naptha boosters. It is 
wonderful, though, isn’t it? 
I don’t know what I would 
do without it, especially for 
the children’s clothes. I 
find it so much easier with 
Fels-Naptha to get them 
clean and sweet.” 

Millions of women say 
that for real downright 
washing value, making it 
easier to get clothes thor- 
oughly and safely clean— 
for extra help that lightens 
the everyday cleaning jobs 
about the house—nothing 
can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha. 

Fels-Naptha is more than 
just naptha soap. It is a 
blending of good soap with 
plenty of dirt-loosening 


naptha—two fine cleaners 
that work together and 
help each other. No won- 
der Fels-Naptha gives you 
extra help you would hardly 
expect from any other soap! 

Buy a bar or two next 
time you are at the store. 
Or write Fels & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, for free sample. 


© Fels & Co, 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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old-fashioned sort of woman, that niece of Mrs. 
Sullivan. A wonderful wife for some man to 
have—not every man, but a certain type of 
man. He’d fall into cotton-wool, whoever he 
was, with that big, cheery, cooking, laughing, 
affectionate creature thinking the sun rose and 
setin him! 

The men were all after her, were they? 
Well, he couldn’t blame them. She was a 
great girl, that one. A kind of sweet, clever, 
simple, loving hayseed—that was what she 
was. The other girls, with their bobbed heads 
and invisible stockings and knee-length, 
scant garments, looked like nice kids, with 
Kitty Melone in the kitchen. 

This was Saturday. He thought he would 
drop in at the Sullivans’, some evening early in 
the week—and see how she was getting along. 
Through his mother’s first cousin, Mrs. 
Callahan, he was a sort of fifth cousin of the 
Sullivans—anyway. And they were right 
across the street—anyway. He could have 
the chicken soup as an excuse—anyway—his 
dieticians at the hospital couldn’t make soup 
like Mrs. Sullivan. ‘“T’ll bet Kitty could puta 
pretty good onion soup together, give her a 
show,”’ mused Jim. 

But somehow, when Monday came and 
Tuesday came, he felt oddly reluctant, felt 
almost hostile to the idea of crossing the street. 
It was not until Mrs. Callahan came into his 
office a week later, with one of the young 
Curleys, for an ear examination, that he heard 
Kitty’s name again. 

“T was over to the Sullivans’,” she said. 
“They’ve Kate Gerry’s ger’rl, Kitty Melone, 
there. There’s one the luck of the wor’rld wud 
niver die on!” Mrs. Callahan added, in an 
aside full of smiling, ruminative en;oyment. 

“How d’you mean?” Jim asked suspiciously. 

“Oh, she’s a fine big ger’rl, she’s the kind 
wud have the fish joompin’ out of the fountains 
at her!” Mrs. Callahan went on. ‘‘She’s like 
the way the ger’rls used to be, that one! Sure, 
the boys is bouncin’ in an’ out of that house 
like bees—an’ thim two poor little things, 
Annie, an’ Mollie Carey’s Rose, can thin thim- 
selves down till the two of thim wudden’t 
make a whole ger’rl betune thim, but it’s 
Kitty the boys want!” 

“T’ve met her,” Jim admitted briefly. 

‘“‘There’s one,” said the old woman, “that 
doesn’t have to red her lips and plasther her 
good hair down like a sweep’s to get a man, 
an’—I’ll swear for her!—a houseful of big, 
healt’y children. I give my own Mary a good 
dressin’ down last winther,’ Mrs. Callahan 
said, “‘whin she tuk off sivinteen pounds on 
me, and for all the wor’rld her clo’es looked like 
a balloon had fell on her! It’s a cure for sore 
eyes to see a ger’rl like Kitty now an’ then, 
that has some shape to her. She don’t talk 
about food, she cooks it an’ she ates it, an’ 
that’s the way God intinded it should be!”’ 

With this broadside Mrs. Callahan went her 
way and Jim Reilly sat thoughtful for five 
minutes after her departure. 

She was busy all the time, was Kitty, he 
presently discovered, and yet she had a great 
deal of freedom for,callers, because she gen- 
erally admitted them to her presence and went 
placidly on polishing silver or shelling peas or 
making cake whilé she talked to them. 

She would put up a floury hand, brush hair 
out of her eyes, go on interestedly discussing 
the news of the day—politics—or, with Jim, 
surgery and hospital details. It was odd to 
find himself talking to a woman, and a young 
and pretty woman at that, who was uncon- 
scious of a dab of pastry on her cheek, and who 
would envelop herself in a highly unbecoming 
blue apron under‘his very eyes. Her only coat 
was warm and comfortable, but shabby, and 
several inches too long; she apparently didn’t 
know it. And it had been years since any girl 
had protested against his spending five dollars 
apiece for theater seats, as Kitty did. 

Rose Carey and Anna were still as smart and 
saucy-looking as two magazine covers in their 
white spring coats and little felt spring hats, 
with their scarlet lips and clean-cut eyebrows. 
Extremely attractive-looking girls. But there 
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was something about the other one quite 
different, breath-taking, bewildering, blinding. 
Her honest skin, powdered with golden freckles, 
her honest voice, brimful of laughter, sym- 
pathy, mother-love, love of living, her honest 
eyes, always ready to reflect sympathy for 
trouble, humor, concern, curiosity, were all 
things to—well, to think about. 

He could look out of his office windows at 
the front of the Sullivan house, and it came to 
be with the sole thought of a glimpse of Kitty. 
Sometimes she stood in the area, talking with a 
peddler or a beggar, frowning, smiling, widen- 
ing her eyes, narrowing her eyes. Often she 
brought the beautiful little girl out, instructing 
her in the use of a diminutive kiddy-car, tying 
her bonnet, kissing the solemn little face. 
Every day flowers arrived, confectioners’ 
boxes, baskets of fruit. 

Kitty would look up and wave uncon- 
cernedly to Doctor Reilly. She always called 
him ‘Doctor Reilly”; she said she never could 
call men by their first names the second or 
third time she spoke to them. 

“The girls all do now,” argued Jim. 

“I know they do!” conceded Kitty. ‘And 
Rose Carey says that when she hears me call 
the Moore boys ‘Mr. Dan’ and ‘Mr. Miles’ it 
sounds like a chambermaid! But I can’t help 
that.” And Kitty narrowed her blue eyes 
and gave Jim Reilly a look of friendly signifi- 
cance. ‘‘When you hear me call you ‘Jim,’ or 
any other man ‘Tom’ or ‘Harry’ or ‘Joe,’ or 
whatever, itll mean something, Doctor 
Reilly,” said Kitty. 

“Well, it’s up to you now, Kitty,” said Jim 
humbly, huskily, speaking very low. 

Her quick glance flitted away from him; 
returned. Exquisite color crept up under the 
healthy, creamy pallor of her clear Irish skin, 
her eyes softened and were lowered. 

“Well, I wouldn’t wonder would I iry it 
over by myself and see how it sounds one of 
these days, Doctor Reilly,” said Kitty. 

One night, perhaps a week later, it was ar- 
ranged that Jim should take her to a lecture. 
He dined first with Mrs. Sullivan, and as 
dinner in this informal household took place 
at six o’clock, the young group had plenty of 
leisure to linger, talking, at the table. 

They were all there, Wolfe Sullivan in his 
own chair, his handsome, kitchen-flushed wife 
opposite, Rose Carey and Anna, Tom and Bud 
and the Moore boys scattered down the sides 
of the long board, Kitty at her aunt’s left, 
and Jim Reilly oprosite. 

Bobbed heads, inexhaustibly interesting to 
the girls, had been under discussion, and Anna 
and Rose, not unwilling to satisfy a little ac- 
cumulated resentment and irritation under the 
guise of a frank commentary upon Kitty’s 
appearance, were teasing her to have her own 
hair cut short. 

Kitty had filled the house with beaus; men— 
not boys—had suddenly appeared from every- 
where and nowhere to court the sweet-tem- 
pered, well-rounded, rosy-cheeked widow—the 
other girls could bear that. Dan and Miles 
Moore had fallen early victims—all right; 
Anna and Rose didn’t care anything about 
those Moore kids. Ma had shown a perfectly 
ridiculous enthusiasm, not to say respect, for 
Kitty’s culinary knowledge, and the men 
visitors who chanced to share a meal with the 
Sullivans had been led to praises of Kitty’s 
pufi-paste and Kitty’s jam omelet quite out 
of all proportion to their importance—never 
mind; Rose and Anna could endure it if they 
must. 

But to have Doctor Jim Reilly follow suit; 
handsome, fascinating Doctor Reilly, whose 
most casual glance sent any girl in the neigh- 
borhood into ecstatic calculations involving 
wedding portraits and a honeymoon in old 
Ireland itself; Jim Reilly, who was an intimate 
friend of McSorley, the great singer, and the 
Cardinal, and the Governor himself! 

Well, if Kitty Melone was going to land him, 
it was just too much! Rose Carey and Anna 
couldn’t bear that, and tonight, when Jim 
Reilly was present and might supposedly 
absorb some of the criticisms that they weve 


determined to express, and might possibly be 
halted in, if not actually diverted from, his 
attentions to this dowdy, old-fashioned, 
shamelessly flirtatious cousin, Rose Carey and 
Anna opened fire. 

“Kitty, do for heaven’s sake have your hair 
cut. It’s something terrible, your going around 
like a covered wagon this way!” 

Kitty considered it, smiling. ‘I don’t know 
that I will,” she mused undecidedly. “It 
takes so much time!” 

“Tt takes five minutes!’ Anna assured her. 

“Well, it’s not the first clip,” Kitty went on, 
still in a thoughtful, dreaming tone, “‘t’s that 
I’d have to have it cut every few weeks.” 

“Well, my goodness, Kitty,’’ Anna said in an 
impatient burst, “‘what of it? You could have 
your nails done at the same time; I always do, 
and your eyebrows fixed. What if it does take 
a little time, to make yourself look decent?” 

“Kitty, honestly,” Rose Carey added, in a 
milder tone, her glance warning Anna against 
the unwisdom of going too far, ‘“‘honestly, you 
have to pay attention to your appearance these 
days! Your hands, your skin, your eyebrows, 
your rouge and lip-red, the skin foods you use, 
the rinses and curlers on your hair—all that’s 
important, you can’t just laugh it off! Now, 
skirts—yours are all too long. The minute 
you go into the street, you don’t want everyone 
saying, ‘Who on earth dug up Mrs. General 
Grant?’ or ‘Is it a movie?’ ” 

She glanced at Jim Reilly for sympathy, 
But Jim’s eyes, half-narrowed, half-smiling, 
were all for Kitty. 

And Kitty was a pleasant thing to look upon, 
sitting at her place at table, the finger-tips of 
one hand pressed into the peach-bloom of he 
cheek, one elbow resting among the scattered 
dishes. The lamp shed a pleasant light upon 
her young, healthy beauty, her thick eyelashes 
and the disciplined, humorous lines of her fine 
mouth. It was too bad to heckle her, Jim 
thought; she was too simple, too sweet, too 
widely interested to enjoy this turning of the 
company’s attention upon herself, and he felt 
a sudden loving impulse to defend her. 

But Kitty needed no defenders, although her 
eyes were a little puzzled and she was groping, 
as she often did grope, for an opening word. 

oe eo BEEP suppose it’s very important, 
how you look,” she said almost timidly. 

“Well, certainly it is!” Anna answered. 

“Well, here’s how it is with me,” Kitty 
volunteered suddenly, with a glance of appeal 
for sympathy that included them all. “Td 
love always to look pretty,” she confessed 
frankly, ‘‘and have all that fun about curling 
my hair and buying new coats—with the other 
girls! But I’ve never had the time for it. I’ve 
never had much to do with girls at all,” 
further revealed Kitty, in a tone of simple and 
natural explanation. ‘I’d four brothers, and 
my father, and no mother, and the house was 
always full of men. 

“T wasn’t fourteen,” she admitted, with a 
sudden shamefaced laugh and a delicious rush 
of color, “before a man named Flinn went to 
ask my father for me! The gall of him! 
since then,”’ Kitty went on candidly, “‘it’s been 
just one—well, what’ll I say?--one real thi 
after another. I was married to George before 
I was twenty, there was cooking, and the baby, 
and the house, and then when poor George was 
took, helping at the boarding-house, and @ 
string of men always after me! 

“You know, when you have men to deal 
with,” Kitty added, with an exculpatory smile, 
“sure, you’ve no time for the girls at all!” | 

“But you don’t think, Kitty,” Anna 
with asperity, in a rather strange silence, 
“that girls diet, and make up, and try to look 
as smart and as trim and as pretty as they do 
nowadays, just for the praise of other girls?” 

Kitty’s look of genuine surprise traversed 
group before she asked bewilderedly: “Well 
what else? The men don’t like it!” : 

“Oh, they do!” Rose Carey answered hastily 
and irritably. 5 

Anc Anna, reinforced, added impatiently, 
“Of course they do!” 

But the rest of the circle was smiling. 
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TIFF, stodgy, sedate—Boston? 
Never! 


It is one of the most romantic cities 
in the world. 


Behind grim, forbidding gatessome- 
where along the Fenway—an Italian 
palace lies sleeping, filled with the 
opulent beauty of the Renaissance. 


Back of those rows of heavy brown- 
stone fronts—there are lighted draw- 
ing-rooms brimming with life and 
laughter. 


_ Within the dingy outer city there 
isan inner city, hidden away, known 
only to the initiate few—brilliant, 


Piquantly lovely with their Puri 


omen ( juests 


tan profiles ... graceful silhouettes... 


ind this Acapy 
risa 


scintillating, ultra-modern. 


And where are there women so 
piquantly lovely as those of Boston? 
With their Puritan profiles, contra- 
dicted by the flash of bright lips, 
bright eyes,—their aristocratic sil- 
houettes, graceful as a drawing by 
Drian? 


Among the exclusive inner set that 
gathers at the beautiful Copley- 
Plaza, we interviewed 186 women 
guests, to ask them their preference 
in the matter of toilet soap. 


More than three-fourths answered, 
“Woodbury’s for my skin!” 


“ Because of its purity,” they said. 


“Because it’s invigorating.” “Because 
it’s so wonderfully soothing.” 


A skin spEcIALisT worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s is made. This formula not 
only calls for the purest and finest ingredients; 
it also demands greater refinement in the man- 
ufacturing process than is commercially possi- 
ble with ordinary toilet soap. 


A 25c¢ cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts 
a month or six weeks. Around each cake is 
wrapped the booklet of famous skin treat- 
ments. Get a cake of Woodbury’s today—be- 
gin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


Your Woopsury TREATMENT for ten days 
Now—the new large-size trial set! 
g . >» 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1603 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the enclosed toc please send me the large-size 
trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, and the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 


Co., Limited, 1603 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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“T don’t know how you can say that, Rose 
Carey,” Kitty persisted, in a puzzled voice. 
‘All the husbands you hear are arguing with 
their wives to stop smoking, and leave their 
eyebrows alone, and spend a night at home 
now and then, and waste less money on 
cologne——” 

“Well, husbands!” Anna interrupted with 
scorn. 

Kitty’s eyes rested for an instant upon Jim 
Reilly’s. “Well, I always think of men as 
husbands,” she offered. 

“The men you see at tea dances 
began hotly, and hesitated. 

Kitty filled in the pause with a significant: “TI 
never saw a man at a tea dance yet!” 

This was received with triumphant laughter 
from the men at the table, heartened perhaps 
by which, the last speaker went on: 

‘No, it’s only for each other that the girls 
dress and powder and dye their hair, Rose 
Carey, you may take my word for it. Men 
never see what the length of their skirts are, 
nor whether they’ve got on Japanese lip-red or 
French! All a man wants is to have a woman 
sweet and good to him, and nice and friendly 
and interested in what he likes! If you’re 
that,” said Kitty, laughing a little consciously 
under the now laughing circle of male eyes, 
“you can’t keep them off! And if you’re not, 
you can look like a doll, with your skirts ’way 
up, and your hat jammed down, and nicotine 
on your fingers, and you can Charleston like a 
jumping-jack, and a veal man will never look at 
you, for all that!’ 

“Oh, Kitty, you’re funny!” Rose Carey 
managed to say, but her voice came forth high 
and faint, and her cheeks burned an angry red. 

“Why, I hear you girls talking of how you'll 
get hold of this boy or that—you’re after them, 
not them after you,” Kitty went on, a frank 
astonishment in her tone. ‘Boys of eighteen 
or nineteen, that can’t pay for their own ginger 
ale, and I wonder that you’d think it was all 
worth while. But maybe I don’t see what fun 
girls get out of it,” she hastened to add con- 
siderately, ‘‘for I hear them all praising each 
other, and envying the way this one’s hair will 
be cut, or the price that one can pay for a suit, 
and I guess they have a lot of fun out of it— 
just among themselves. 

“But with me,” she finished, with that im- 
mortal serenity that marks only the consciously 
and universally desired woman, “I guess men— 
my father and brothers and uncles and beaus 
and husband—have been my business since I 
was knee-high! And when you’re being kept on 
the jump with real business, you’ve no time to 
wonder what you weigh, or what you'll eat or 
won’t eat, or whether your stockings are made 
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of veiling or window-glass! 


A Free Soul by 


never,” said Scotty, slowly, “while Ace and 
Steve Ashe are above ground.” 

“Then it looks to me,” said Mikkleson in- 
solently, “like Ace Wilfong has got a good 
chance to hang.” 


”” Rose 
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The little fire flickered with persistent cheer- 
fulness, but its effort was wasted. There was 
no cheer in that room. 

“T guess I can’t do it, Jan,” said Steve Ashe, 
with a white smile. His eyes were filled with 
shame and hopelessness. 

“You can too, Daddy,” said Jan. She said 
it loyally, fiercely, but there was no conviction 
in her words. ‘You can.” 

“T guess I’m through, Jan,’ 
Ashe. “I—I can’t do it.” 

“Then you'll have to let me,” said Jan. 

And as she said it, for the first time he knew 
how she shrank, how she dreaded such an 
ordeal. For the first time he knew that she 
saw herself on that stand not as Jan Ashe, but 
as Ace Wilfong’s wife and Stephen Ashe’s 
daughter. The shame which she must bring 
on the two men she loved in order to save them 
was like a burning fire into which she must 


’ 


said Stephen 


And suddenly, to their amazement, and per- 
haps to her own too, she was betrayed into a 
deeper feeling than she had anticipated. Her 
face flushed and tears brimmed in oe eyes. 

“Ah, when you love one of them—pick your 
own man out of the lot!’’ she said shakily, try- 
ing to smile. “When you hand your life over 
to his—and there’s just you two, by your own 
fireside—then that’s real.” Her voice sank to a 
whisper. “Then a couple of pounds’ weight 
here and there, and all the rouge and henna in 
the world won’t make him look at another 
woman—or look away from you!” she said, 
very low. ‘He doesn’t want you to look like a 
chorus girl then, he wants you to love him! 
And that”—she was hardly audible now— 
“that tears the heart out of you,”’ she said. 

Mrs. Sullivan, in the dead silence, put a big 
hand over Kitty’s own. ‘Well, that’s what 
we’re made for—women,” she suggested. 

Kitty was still a second, looking down. Then 
she raised her eyes, ready to laugh a little 
ashamedly at her own emotion, and looked 
about the somewhat startled circle. 

“True for you, Aunt Gertrude,” she said 
soberly, “and I don’t know why I’m crying 
about it. For there’s nothing so grand in the 
world as knowing a man wants you—and needs 
you—beside him. And there’s nothing in the 
world makes you feel so good as to tuck his 
baby off to sleep, and put his dinner on the 
table for him!” 

Magnificent, almost challenging them with 
the smile she swept over them all, her shamed, 
brave, slightly reddened eyes stopped at Jim 
Reilly, and she looked at him steadily again. 

“Kitty, you’re a caution!” Mrs. Sullivan 
said when the somewhat constrained silence 
was over. 

The group about the table relaxed, Rose 
Carey relieving her overwrought feelings with 
an audible sniff, Anna, scarlet-cheeked, 
glittering of eye, fixing her cousin with a re- 
sentful glare, and apparently unable to find 
words at all. Both girls shrugged, smiled, and 
lighted cigarets. 

Jim Reilly did not smile, nor did his eyes 
leave Kitty’s face. He remained motionless, 
his head sunk a little forward, watching her. 

And before there was further talk Kitty her- 
self noticed the time and jumped to her feet. 
Everyone saw Jim’s expression as he held her 
coat, everyone saw the flush in her cheeks, the 
liquid shining light in the eyes she raised to his. 
All woman, all confidence, all happiness—eager, 
affectionate, lovely—that was Kitty Melone. 

“T’ll take good care of her, Mrs. Sullivan,” 
Jim Reilly assured his hostess, with an ex- 
cited little shake of laughter in his voice. 

“T know you will, Doc,” said Kitty’s aunt. 

Something vital, sweet, thrilling seemed to 
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go away with them, and there was absolute 
silence about the dinner-table for a full minute 
after their departure. Kitty, chattering, laugh- 
ing, cooking, eager, sympathetic, seemed oddly 
to drain an atmosphere when she went away. 

Then young Bud, who had gone out with her 
to Jim Reilly’s car to bring back a copy of 
a magazine the doctor had promised Mrs, 
Sullivan, returned and artlessly threw one more 
bomb into the thoughtful, amused, puzzled and 
indignant circle, with the question: 

“Say, how long has Kitty been callin’ Doc 
Reilly ‘Jim’?” 

“What!” ejaculated Rose Carey and Anna, 

“What!” said everybody else interestedly, 

“Sure,” said Bud, pleased with the unsus- 
pected value of his words. “She was gettin’ 
into the roadster—gee, that’s a pip of a car! 
If he wants to light a cigaret, he pulls out a 
sorter plug——” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sakes, forget the car! 
Did Kitty call him ‘Jim’? Mrs. Sullivan 
demanded roundly. 

“Sure she did. She says, ‘Jim, I’ve been 
thinkin’ all day about what you said about the 
Governor yesterday,’ she says.” 

“My goodness!” said Rose Carey, actually 
pale. “Do you suppose——” 

“T’ll bet you!” Anna said, under her breath, 
“Tom, do you suppose they’re engaged? 
Pop—Mom—you don’t suppose that Jim 
Reilly, with all his money, and knowing the 
Cardinal and all that—is actually going to 
marry Kitty Melone?” 

Mrs. Sullivan smiled majestically, in supreme 
satisfaction. “I don’t know where he’d find a 
better wife. Of course, if he was lookin’ fora 
tashion-plate eighteen pounds under weight, 
an’ spendin’ seven dollars an’ for’rty cents on 
her face every week——”’ she was proceeding 
in a ready flow, when Anna, eaten with curiosity 
and uneasiness, interrupted her. 

“Bud, tell me. Did they look—did they 
talk as if they were engaged!” 

Dan Moore had heaved a deep sigh, folded 
his napkin, and was now on his feet. Miles 
Moore was sitting motionless, his big jaw in his 

alms. Old Wolfe was rustling the sheets of 

is newspaper. Rose Carey, with fingers that 
slightly shook, was reddening her lips. Tom 
had slipped away, but Anna, still shaken with 
anger and shock, had arrested her younger 
brother’s flight with the clutch of carmine- 
taloned, little white fingers upon his arm. 

“Bud, tell me. You were there. What do 
you think?” 

Her brother emitted the raucous laugh of em- 
barrassed fifteen. 

‘Leave me go, Annie, J don’t know,” he 
protested. ‘(Maybe they are, maybe they 
aren’t. It’s Kitty’s business!” 


Adela Rogers at. Johns (Continued from page 97) 


walk. He hated it. He hated it for her. The 
patrician in him rose in fury. But he, Stephen 
Ashe, was only a shell of a man. He knew it 
now. He was only a shell. 

He reached out and took herhand. Hemmed 
in they were on every side. They tried to 
smile at each other. They sat staring into the 
fire as it flickered, glowed red, went gray. 

Almost anyone, seeing them then, would 
have said that the Ashes were licked at last. 


“T get up,”’ said Jan, “I eat, after a fashion, 
and I go to the court-house and then I eat 
again. I sleep, after a fashion. The days are 
endless, yet I seem to die each time a day dies. 
I can feel my heart beating all the time, feel it, 
and one’s heart should beat without calling 
attention to it. I suppose that is called sus- 
pense, Gwennie. I can’t say much for it.” 


Her voice died. She smiled at Gwennie. “I 
am double-minded in all my ways nowadays. 
I cannot wait, and yet I cling to every passing 
second.” 

She stared at the row of felt hats on the 
shelf. She took down a black one and put it 
on indifferently, without looking in the mirror. 


Gwennie said, “You haven’t eaten your 
breakfast.” 

Jan pretended to be surprised. ‘So I 
haven’t,” she said. : 

Explosively, Gwennie said, “You'll be sick, 
that’s all. This trial isn’t over yet. You need 
your strength.” 

Jan squared her shoulders. “I’m strong as 
anything,” she said. “I’m frightfully strong. 
Never been sick in my life. I have a const 
tution like an ox. All the Ashes have. Dis. 
gusting, really. I should be pale and wan. 

“You're pale enough,”’ said Gwennie harshly. 

Jan tugged on her heavy white gloves. “I've 
always been like that—white. No color. 
like those pink complexions. And a little meat 
on the bones. But me—lI’ve always been 
white and skinny. Never be fat now, I expect. 
Carelessly she flung the sable scarf over het 
right shoulder. ‘Why, Gwennie!” she 84 
and crossed the room quickly. “‘You’re cryimg 
My dear, you aren’t crying about mel Oh, 
Gwennie!” ’ 

“Your eyes!” said Gwennie furiously. 

“T had such—bad dreams,” explained Jam 
Wilfong softly. “That you should cry for mé, 
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The 
Beautiful 


DucCHESSE 


de (GRAMONT 


on keeping a lovely shin 
* Natures gift to Youth 


— brilliant as crystal, 
shadowy as a fugitive moon- 
beam; the bearing of a woman 
unconsciously proud of her dis- 
tinguished lineage—this is Maria 
Ruspoli, Duchesse de Gramont, 
acknowledged leader of Parisian 
society. 

She moves in that exclusive 
circle which hunts and golfs in 
the parcs of the French chateaux, _.--* 
dines and dances in the gracious 
houses on the Champs Elysées 
in Paris. But last year she vis- 
ited America whereshe was queen 
of the season at Palm Beach. 


_ The Duchesse de Gramont senses the 
importance of the thousand details that 
make up the perfect whole, that contributes 
to charm, to cachet, to distinction! 


HE creams she chooses for her skin like “ the 

waxen w'iteness of some tropic flower” — 
does she select them, with meticulous care? In 
her own words, let her tell you! 


_“A lovely skin and good colour are Nature’s 
gift to youth but their possession must not be 
taken for granted. Rather they are to be pro- 
tected and preserved by daily care. Pond’s Two 
Creams afford an exquisite means of giving pre- 
cisely the care a woman’s skin requires today.” 


Thus another beautiful woman of the social 
world offers praise to the Two famous Creams 
made by Pond’s! Compounded with scientific 
skill from precious ingredients, they should be 
used each day as follows: 


Pond’s Cold Cream affords a thorough cleansing. 
It should be used every night before retiring and 
during the day whenever the skin feels dusty 
and tired. Its fine oils penetrate the pores, bring- 
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These are the Two Creams dis- 
tinguished women have chosen. 
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The DucuEssE de GRAMONT 
leader of Parisian society, is the widow of the 
late Antoine Alfred Agénor, Eleventh Duc de 
Gramont, of an important French family. 
Before her marriage the Duchesse was Maria 
Ruspoli, of the family of the Princes Ruspolt. 

To left, an ancient Italian Castle belonging 
to the Duchesse, its towers and battlements over- 


looking Lake Maggiore. 


ing to the surface all dust and powder. If the 
skin is dry, more Cream applied after the nightly 
cleansing, and left on until morning, will restore 
suppleness. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream affords an exquisitely 
soft finish; holds your powder long and so evenly; 
and keeps winds, dust and soot from chapping, 
and clogging your pores. It should be applied 
lightly after every Cold Cream cleansing except 
the bedtime one. 


« Mail coupon for free sample 
Free Offe WS shes of Pond’s Two Creams 


and instructions for using. 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. P 

112 Hudson Street, New York City 

Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s 
Two Creams. 
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Old Pipe-Smoker 
Switches Back to 
Favorite Tobacco 





Evidently, one way to appreciate a cer- 
tain tobacco is to try another kind. 

At least, that has been the experience 
of one veteran pipe-smoker. By switch- 
ing temporarily to other tobacco he 


finally came back to his old-time favorite | 


with a new appreciation and a vow never 
to change again. 


Read this “signed confession”: 


Peoria, Il. 
Aug. 26, 1926. 
Messrs. Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

Just a confession and an apprecia- 
tion. 

A number of years ago I was a user 
of your Edgeworth smoking tobacco. 
But like some others, perhaps, I was 
led by alluring advertisements to 
change. 

A few days ago I went into a drug 
store to get some tobacco, and on the 
ease was the familiar can of Edge- 
worth. I bought it and since then I 
have enjoyed old-time comfort. 

So my confession is that I made a 
mistake in changing to other brands, 
and my appreciation is such that 
Edgeworth will be my Smoke Pal 
while life lasts. which may not be 
long, for I have passed my “three 
score years and ten.” 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) E. P. Fishburn 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you like 
the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for it 
never changes 
in quality. 

Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 4N S&S. 
2ist Street, 
Richmond, Va. 











We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchas- 
ers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy inbetween sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 


Ready Rubbed for the same price you | 


would pay the jobber. 


(= your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wcve length 256 meters 
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my dear, and you must hate me for what I have 
done to you.” 

She stripped back her right glove and slowly 
rolled her small brown cigaret. 

“T remember a talk we had once in this very 
room,” said Jan Wilfong, very low. “I do not 
expect you understand about me, Gwennie. I 
expect you think I am very wicked, and a fool 
to boot. But you see, Gwennie, there are 
women to whom affairs with men are a great 
temptation. They desire—they desire not so 
much the man as the game. It is like a deck 
of cards and colored chips and a green table to 
the gambler. And if a woman like that has 
never been taught restraint, nor any regard for 
the feelings of others, nor any conception of 
the decencies that must be observed in order 
| that the world may go on at all, nor any idea 
of sacrifice of pleasure for the happiness of 
someone else, why, then that woman is apt to 
| make a mess of her own life and the lives of 

other people as well. I have learned something 
about those things,” said Jan Wilfong, very 
softly, ‘in the nights that I have lain awake, 
alone. And I am telling them to you because 
you were kind enough to cry—about mc.” 
Gwennie made‘a choked sound. 
| “Come on,” said Jan Wilfong. 
to go into the lions’ den again.” 
| But Gwennie had found speech, and she said 
many things, she babbled many things, with 
| tears and choked words and twisted hands. 
| Jan Wilfong stood and looked at her. She lis- 
| tened carefully while Gwennie unfolded that 
pitiful tale of jealousy and deceit and hate. 
“But I didn’t mean to do anything like this, 
| I didn’t,” sobbed Gwennie. 
| “TI know,” said Jan, and she put one arm 
| around the heaving shoulders, “but that too 
|is upon my head. That too. Come on, 
Gwennie. Buck up. For we must not let them 
| see that we are afraid. We will keep our secret, 
Gwennie, for—Ace has quite enough to bear 
now without that.” 

Her voice when she spoke her husband’s 
name was milk and honey in the desert of 
human hopes. 





“Tt is time 


They went out and found Stephen Ashe 
waiting for them. He was dressed with im- 
maculate care, but for all that he looked shabby. 
They drove to the courthouse in silence. 

As they entered the court-room between 
the staring, whispering lines of people Jan saw 
all three of the Sutros standing in talk with the 
district attorney. The men’s faces, hawk face, 

| brick face, looked triumphant, elated. Mrs. 
Sutro kept wiping her chin with a_black- 
bordered handkerchief. 

She wondered what they were talking about 
| with that strange air of vengeance about to 
| be satisfied. Probably about Stephen Ashe’s 
| weak and futile defense. Evidently they had 
| been fooled altogether by that poor, ridiculous 
| effort to prove self-defense. Her eyes grew 
| black as she stared, self-forgetful, at them, 
| stung to the very quick by the thought that 

they were making fun of Stephen Ashe. May- 
| be they had discounted her altogether. Maybe 
they thought she wasn’t going to take the stand. 
Well, they would soon see that they had gloried 
in their victory over Ace Wilfong too early. 
She would spoil that revenge for them, anyway. 

Jan wondered, as she took her seat, if it 
would be today. 

It must be today. 

She looked at the witness chair, raised high 
above the audience, faced straight into the 
jury-box. Like a child, she thought of Hester 
Prynne standing upon her Gethsemane, with 
| the scarlet letter on her bosom. High above 
the whispering, staring crowds. Hester Prynne 
must have known the feel of those eyes. 
| Soon now she would sit there and heat her 
own iron and bare her own flesh and stamp 
| upon herself the scarlet brand. Ace would have 

to listen. If only they would let Ace go out! 
Her father’s head would be low. 

Would she be able to keep her voice steady 
/and her head up and her eyes cold and arro- 
gant? She must. 

i It must be quite soon, for Williams was on 


the stand, called by Stephen Ashe as a defense 
witness. He had a gun in his hand, the gun 
that had been found in the drawer. The dis. 
trict attorney was cross-examining. And 
Williams was the last witness Dad had called. 
She took off her gloves and rolled them into 
a little ball and tossed them on the table. 

Williams came down off the stand. 

The moment had come. Well, if it had to 
be done, let her be game. 

Jan turned and gave her husband one long, 
unreadable look. Love was in it, and self- 
immolation, and a great plea. 

“That’s all, your Honor,” said the tired 
voice of Stephen Ashe. ‘The defense rests,” 

Jan heard it distantly. The buzz of voices 
confused her. She heard Bill Wilfong’s 
smothered curse. She turned in her chair and 
stared unbelieving at her father. He was 
slumped forward, his head buried in his hands, 

The words finally penetrated to her brain 
and blared there, clear as a trumpet. “That's 
all, your Honor. The defense rests.” Her 
eyes turned cold with fear. 

“No,” she whispered. But before the note 
of it, that court-room grew deathly still. “No, 
no, no!” 

She was on her feet, wildly, her little clenched 
fists pounding the table. Her face was blazing 
with so many emotions that you could not 
name them. She turned on her father. 

“No!” she cried, she screamed at him. “Yoy 
can’t do that. You can’t do that. You 
promised me, Daddy. Oh, God, I want to——” 

They smothered her between them. Ace’s 
hands were steel about her wrists. Her father’s 
hand was hard across her mouth. She strug- 
gled. Her hat fell off. But she was so little. 
Why, she was like a child between them. 

The court-room was on its feet. The bailiff 
rapped. From the bench the sharp voice of 
old Santa Claus rapped out, ‘“What’s all this? 
What’s all this?” But he waited, that blood- 
thirsty old judge. He only—but then, he was 
a very old judge and had watched so many 
trials and had always loved Steve Ashe so well 
—he only had seen the flame of hope that 
lighted Stephen Ashe’s worn face, of faith jus- 
tified that blazed one instant in his tortured 
eyes, as that first whisper of Jan’s paralyzed 
the court-room. 

“Jan,” said Ace Wilfong, low, “‘Jan, for my 
sake. I beg you. If you love me, I beg you.” 

But her eyes were still wild on him. 

“Jan,” whispered Steve Ashe, “trust me. 
Trust me! Everything will be all right now. 
I promise you.” 

She looked at him, so piteously. Tear 
streamed down her fece. Her eyes begged to 
know if she might trust him. 

And then he thought she had fainted, for she 
swayed toward him, her eyes closed dark lids 
and her head sank onto his arm. 

“‘What’s the trouble, Mr. Ashe?” said the 
judge sharply. 

““My daughter, Mrs. Wilfong,’’ said Stephen 
Ashe with an indescribable dignity, ‘‘is ill. May 
we have a few moments’ recess, your Honor?” 

The judge glared at him, glared at the enor- 
mous, white-faced clock that said twenty minutes 
after eleven. ‘Most irregular, Mr. Ashe,” he 
said testily. “We'll adjourn until two o’clot 
this afternoon. Admonish the jury not to dis- 
cuss this case among themselves or with any- 
one else.” 


In the deserted court-room next door which 
the afternoon reporters used to telephone copy 
to their papers, Mikkleson and Osborne fou 
Scotty doing a most indecorous dance indie 
tive of extreme joy. 

“Have you gone crazy?” said Osborne. 

Scotty ignored him. : 

“He’s been drinking kerosene again,” said 
Mikkleson. 

Scotty saluted him after an ancient and 
most insulting custom. : 

“I don’t see what you’ve got to dance about, 
said Mikkleson, puzzled. ‘That finishes yout 
pal’s chances. I told you they’d never dare 
put her on the stand. That’s the end of them. 

“Why, you poor fool,” said Scotty deeply, 
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Clhey ‘Drive In 





Who Drive a 


HERE are in thesmartand charm- 
ing new Paige and Jewett line, 
fourteen body types and color com- 
binations (style leaders every one!) at 
factory list pricesfrom$1195 to $2245. 







All of the smartness and style of the charming new Paige cars 
are yours, you know, in addition to an extremely dependable 
long-lived and economical chassis complete with such advanced 
engineering features as the air cleaner, counter-balanced 
crank shaft, silent chain timing, bronze-backed bearings, 
rubber cushioned clutch, and Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 
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Smiles are dazzling white when film is gone. Teeth sparkle like 
polished jewels. Gums firm to healthy coral tint. Thus tooth 
care becomes the greatest beauty treatment of the day 


The Film on Teeth 


To which science now ascribes many common 


HAT many of the 
commoner tooth 
and gum troubles, 
and most cases of so- 
called “off-color” 
teeth, are due to a 
film that forms on 
teeth which ordinary 
brushing does not 
successfully combat, 
is the consensus of 
today’s dental opinion. 
Run your tongue 
across your teeth, and 
you will feel this film 
—a slippery sort of 
coating. Film absorbs 
discolorations and 
thus makes teeth 
look dull and dingy. 
It breeds germs and 
bacteria and invites 
tartar, decay and 
pyorrhea, It is a 
menace to teeth and 
gums that must be 
constantly combated. 


Thus dental authorities now seri- 
ously urge that film be removed at 
least twice every day—in the morn- 
One can’t ex- 
pect glistening teeth and proper gum 
protection unless this program be 


ing and at bedtime. 


followed regularly. 


To do so, obtain Pepsodent — a 


tooth and gum disorders 


To gain clearer teeth and 
healthy gums many author- 
ities advise that film be com- 
bated daily, a new way. 








special, film-remov- 
ing dentifrice most 
dentists favor. It 
curdles the film, then 
removes it and pol- 
ishes the teeth to high 
lustre in gentle safety 
to enamel. It com- 
bats the acids of de- 
cay. It acts, too, to 
firm and harden the 
gums; thus meeting, 
in many ways, the re- 
quirements of modern 
dental findings. 
Old-time dentifrices 
did not adequately fight 
film. That is why this 
modern protective 
way, as a twice a day 
habit in your home, 
and at least twice a 
year calls on your 
dentist, are being so 
widely advised today. 


Accept this test 
Send the coupon for 


a 10-day tube. Brush teeth this way 
for 10 days. Note how thoroughly 
film is removed. The teeth gradually 
lighten as film coats go. Then for 
10 nights massage the gums with 
Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 


using your finger tips; the gums 


then should start to firm and ha-den. 





FREE — Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The Pepsodent Company, 
Dept.1032,1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 








Only one tube to a family 
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| ‘you poor, blind, benighted little worm. That 
shows all you know about anything. The old 
man’s got ’em on the giddy toasting-fork. That 
was the break, you inglorious, misguided, un. 
lettered, egregious moron, that was the br 
the break,-the break. Did you see the old 
man’s face when he went out? Did you get that 
look in his old eagle eye? Mik, I am not a rich 
man, but I will bet you a week’s salary we don't 
get worse than a hung jury.” : 

“This man is mad,” said young Osborne 
shaking his head pityingly. “Too bad, 
knew him well.” _— F 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about and 
I don’t think you do either,” said Mikkleson, 
“but Pll take your bet. All I know is that 
this judge is getting too old to try big cases, 
He’s letting Ashe get away with murder, 
Dolan’s awful sore.’ 

“And remember,”’ said Scotty, ‘remember 
if he’s acquitted, fifty errors in the record don't 
do you any good. Can’t appeal from an ac. 
quittal.” 

“All I know,” said Mikkleson shortly, ‘%s 
that they didn’t put her on the stand and that 
was their only chance.” 

“Put her.on the stand? What for?” said 
Scotty jubilantly. “My boy, my boy, you 
don’t ‘understand these things. You don't 
know juries like I do.” . 

Mikkleson stared at him and went on in to 
use the telephone. 

“And you really think” Osborne’s hand- 
some eyebrows finished the question. 

“Listen, Osborne,” said Scotty, “be reason- 
able. The jury knows she and Dwight Sutro 
were pals, don’t they? Now the jury knows 
she wanted to tell something and Ace Wilfong 
wouldn’t let her. Boy, that ain’t law. That's 
drama. Did you see his face when he looked at 
the jury over her shoulder after she fainted? 
There isn’t any actor in the country could have 
put that much expression into his face.” 

“But, Scotty, that isn’t going to be enough. 
They’ve got one of the strongest cases against 
him I ever saw. His profession and his past 
career are against -him. Everything’s against 
|him. You can’t turn all that aside by one 
; piece of drama.” ~ . 
| ‘Maybe not. But you can sell more goods 
| by one catch-line than you can by a dictionary 
of facts and figures. All I say is, it was the 
break. And it went where it always goes, to 

Steve Ashe. I tell you something, Osborne, 
| while Stephen Ashe is alive, it ain’t safe to 
/count him out. Wait for his argument!” 

Osborne shook his head. “‘It’ll have to be 
| some argument,” he said. 
| “Listen, Osborne. Do me a favor.” 

“Shoot.” 

“Go and take a look at Dolan’s face.” 

Osborne did. The district attorney was eat- 
ing spaghetti, which is no business for an Irish- 
‘man, but even that could not have caused the 
deep frown that decorated his forehead. Cer- 
tainly, Osborne admitted to himself, the dis 
trict attorney did not look happy. 








The moment for Stephen Ashe’s argument 
had come. The court-room waited breathless. 
| The fate of Ace Wilfong hung in its last balance, 
| his last forlorn hope fluttered its tattered glory 

bravely, and the odds, as who should know 
better than the king of the gamblers?—the odds 
were against him. 
“Tt’s gotta be now,” said Scotty in the press 

| box. “It has got to be now.” 
| Stephen Ashe got up from the counsel’s table. 
| He walked very slowly around and stood be- 
fore the jury-box. His head was down. He 
knew as well as Scotty that it must be now. 
| Of course he knew! The lines about his mouth 
| were carved so deep you could put your finger 
| into them. But his eyes were like stars, they 
| Were beautiful beyond words in his worn white 
|face. He made one gesture. He opened his 
arms. Oh, it was a great gesture, that, a brave 
| one, and yet how terrified and bewildered 
helpless! With it he shut out everything but 
himself and the jury, he shut them in together 
in a warm, deep intimacy, man to man. 
| How he did it, the jury did not know. Buthe 
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nd- “I WAS SO TROUBLED WITH INDIGESTION AND 
HEARTBURN that I could not sleep. My brother-in-law 
ms was eating Fleischmann’s Yeast for indigestion and made 
in metry it. I ate it regularly, three times a day. After a short 
ve time the whole condition was relieved. I no longer have 
= any indigestion and I am now perfectly well.” 
iat Mitprep M. Wixtiams, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
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. Victims of stubborn present-day ills— 
they gained new health, new ambition— 
by eating one simple food 
eat- OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
- mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
an food. 
dis- The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
nv sons of constipation. Where cathartics give only 
ont, temporary relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 
slory tinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
-< active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 
Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
press one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
ble Juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
the. Pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in hot. 
He water (not scalding) before meals and at bedtime. 
now. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics will gradually 
_ become unnecessary. All grocers have Fleisch- 
‘oe mann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes at a time— 
white they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
d his or three days. 
ve 
a And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
g but booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
ether Dept. K-49, The Fleischmann Company, 701 








Washington Street, New York. 
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“I WAS MUCH TROUBLED WITH CON- 
STIPATION after returning from the World 
War. As a result, headaches and dizziness 
also besieged me. I learned of the wonderful 
benefits being obtained from Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and began taking it regularly. Now 
my digestion is perfect and my constipation 
bes y has entirely disappeared.” 

i Artuur E. Pray, New York City 























THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 





Py 


“FOR TWO YEARS I WAS NEVER FREE FROM BOILS, pimples and 
blackheads. They broke out on my face, on my neck and on my back. Finally, 
a doctor prescribed Fleischmann’s Yeast, and I started in to take it at once. My 
face became clearer, my pimples disappeared and I have never had a boil since.” 
Eucene Biacxmer, Jr., Denver, Colo. 



























































How this 


Lather’s Moisture 
softens the BEARD 


ILLIONS of users wonder just how 

Williams Shaving Cream softens 
the beard so well—makes shaving so 
comfortable. Here’s how: 


First, Williams lifts the waterproof oil- 
film from the beard. 


Next, its tremendous moisture satu- 
rates the beard bristles—softening them 
for smooth, easy shaving. It lubricates 
the skin—the razor just glides. 


Send the coupon, or a postcard—for a 
week’s trial tube of Williams— FREE. 
The large size tube sells for 35c; the 
double size tube costs 50c and holds 
twice as much. 

AQUA VELVA is our newest triumph—a scientific 
after-shaving preparation. We will send a generous 


test bottle FREE. Write Dept. 92. 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 








: The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 92, Glastonbury, 
: Conn, (Canadian address, 1114 St. Patrick Street, 
Montreal) 
Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
ream, 




















CUS.-2-27 
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was keen, edged, eager as a race-horse at the 
barrier. The old Stephen Ashe? Beyond and 
beyond that. For can a man be greater than 
when he is being crucified? 

And then began the plea whose like had 
' never been heard before in those parts and will 
| not soon be heard again—that miracle of a plea 

that laid human souls naked. 

“T come before you today,’”’ said Stephen 
Ashe huskily, to that jury that was almost 
ready to hang Ace Wilfong, that was ready, 
let us say, for it would not be far from the 

| truth, “with fear and trembling. This is the 
big moment of my life. I have been in some 
tight places. I have pleaded great causes. 
But this——” That smile—blended of despair 
and remorse and courage. 
| “Maybe some of you remember me when 
| my hair was black. It is not so long ago.”’ He 
smoothed it, and they could not but see how 
| his hand trembled, for all the gallantry of its 
|play. “If it is white now, the years have not 
| turned it white. The days and nights I have 
spent battling for the lives and freedom of in- 
nocent men have done that. It is an awesome 
thing to have a man’s life in your hands, and I 
have had many of them, too many.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“But what were any of those days compared 
to this day? For today I am a surgeon called 
to save the life of his only child. If his hand 
should falter but the sixteenth of an inch! If 
he should lack the skill, the power, the nerve! 

“She—is my only child, you know. The wife 
of the man you are trying for murder. His life 
is her life, for she loves him beyond rhyme or 
reason. d she is—my baby. I have been 
father and mother to her. I have known but 
one thing in this world that makes me believe 
in God, one thing that I should sorrow to leave 
| or to lose, and that is the love she has given 
| me, the loyalty, following me down into Hell 
| itself. Dear God, if I should fail! 

“Last night while I walked the floor all night 
| long, I almost wished I had never lived to see 
| this day dawn. I almost wished I had—gone 
out, over in France, or in some of the deep 
pits into which I have fallen lately. But as 
day came and I saw that one kid of mine get up 
from her knees and turn to me with the same 
| faith in me shining in her eyes that has always 
been there, I knew that God had spared me 
to right a great wrong. A great wrong. 

‘When I sat in that chair over there a 
|few minutes ago and watched the hands of 
| that clock leaping forward, it seemed to me I 
| could scarcely bear the test before me, that no 
| man ought to be put in the position I am in 
| today, to defend his child’s love and her honor 
| and her very life. But now I am grateful that 
| I have this chance, that I was brought back 
| from the ends of the earth by the call of her 
| spirit in its need, to tell you what nobody else 
| could ever tell you. No matter how I come out 

of this in your eyes or the eyes of the world, I 
' thank God I am here.” 

| Scotty could remember only one audience he 

had ever seen held so breathless and that 
| was an audience in New York years ago listen- 

ing to Patti sing “Home, Sweet Home.” But 
| his heart contracted as he watched Stephen 
Ashe. For the man seemed to be literally pour- 
| ing himself out, burning himself up to get that 
| Jury. 
| So he held them while he told them the story 
| of Stephen Ashe’s daughter—little flashes of 
| humor, little touches of poignant sadness, 
| little moments of intimacy, little vivid pic- 
| tures of a motherless girl growing up wild and 
| lawless. Bravely, bitterly he told them of her 
| fight against him and his arch enemy. And his 
| confession was bitter and dark after the fashion 
| of Lucifer. Never whimpered, never whined. 

“D’you know something I used to tell the 
young law students who came up to my office 
in the old days? They tell it yet sometimes, 

for I am still remembered, though except. for 
this day and the task I have to do this day, I 
have been a dead man these five years. ‘Never 
try the defendant,’ I used to say. ‘Half the 
time there’s someone guiltier. Make them 
| try that person if you can. For in the end, it 











is Lg moral responsibility that must be dealt 
with.’ ” 

Then for the first time he let go. His voice 
rang out = filled baeg room. 

“Do you know who I’m going to try for yo 
today? Do you know who ought to “td on trial 
in this court-room? Not that poor, loyal, mis- 
taken, chivalrous boy there. Not that kid of 
mine, though the fault is a thousand times 
more hers than his. No! Neither of them. | 
am the guilty man. I am going to put myself 
on trial before you, and when I’m through I’m 
going to ask you to turn that boy loose. And 
you're going to do it!”’ 

In the press box, pencils lay forgotten. The 
jury were fighting to keep their eyes from him, 
A woman does that when a man makes love to 
her and she is afraid of yielding. 

“Why, I’m just as guilty,” cried Stephen 
Ashe, “I’m just as guilty as though I had 
turned those two kids out to sea on a stormy 
night in a rotten, leaky boat. Two? I will say 
three. For the man who lost his life in this 
tragic misunderstanding, this bitter, desperate 
foolishness, once worshiped me as he never 
worshiped or respected his own father, and I 
challenge that father to deny it. This is no 
time for false modesty any more than it is for 
false pride. If anyone molded that dead man’s 
mind to the very egotism and recklessness that 
took his feet along the fatal, insolent, un- 
scrupulous path, I am that one. 

“Let me tell you something about this mur- 
der. Iknow murders. God help me, they have 
been my meat and drink so long that my very 
soul is warped with them. Behind some of 
them lies sheer, deadly evil. Behind some of 
them lies knife-like wickedness. But behind 
this one lay only a criminal carelessness, a mad 
defiance of results, young things daring fate 
and arrogantly defying glaciers and trifling 
with volcanoes and turning up their noses at 
earthquakes and fire and hurricane. 

“Why? 

“Because I taught them the terrible, dan- 
gerous, fatal gospel of what I called freedom. 

“TI brought my girl up to be a free soul. 
That’s what in my arrogance and my igno- 
rance, in my pride and my bitterness, I called 
her. A free soul! Don’t stay in some safe 
harbor, I cried to her. Go out where the winds 
are wild and the waves are rough. Burn within 
your breast the desire for undiscovered lands. 
That’s what brings new worlds. 

“That far I was right enough. 

“But did I give her a compass for those 
perilous and uncharted seas? Did I build hera 
stout boat to resist them? 

“All I gave her was a mad, selfish philosophy 
that I know now to be false from beginning to 
end. Every soul craves freedom. That is the 
instinct of every soul. That is what made us 
fight our way from beasts to men. But free- 
dom from what and for what? Freedom from 
the dust that fathered mortal creation. Free- 
dom to live noble lives courageously. 

“Ts that what I taught her? 

“No. I wanted freedom from the iron hand 
of conscience and the authority of those moral 
laws upon which man’s survival depends. 
Freedom to follow the one sure guide to Hell— 
self. Freedom from restraint and obedience 
and decency and sacrifice. I wanted it. I 
was taking it. So I made up a gay and flam- 
ing doctrine to excuse and justify it. I had 
lost my moral sense somewhere in the maze of 
life, and so I urged her on into the same maze. 

“TI told her that above all things she must 
not be a hypocrite or a coward. I stormed 
against untried virtue, untempted purity as 
the one evil above all evils. I cried out to her 
that she must follow her desires, and be honest 
and open with them. I told her that above all 
things she must not flee temptation. 

“But did I tell her that temptation was to be 
overcome, not submitted to? No. Did I tell 
her that when she had tracked her desires 
down she must exterminate those that were 
base and vile and dishonorable and replace 
them with the hard-won desire to do right 
which is the beginning of all spiritual growth? 

“Oh, I tell you I am the father of all Judases, 
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The Supreme Interpretation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs from, and is supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
mands fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the same 
scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness 
—the same absolute accuracy and 
precision of alignment and assem- 
blage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of 
every part, practice and process in 
four lines of Chrysler cars—“50”, 
“60”, “70”, and Imperial “80”—so 
that each individual car shall be the 


Supreme Value in its own class. 
Cupid 
Eight body styles, priced from $2405 


to $3595, f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


y as 3) 
6s 99 
CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR O 





‘You may be perfectly satisfied with the smooth- 
ness, riding easement, acceptable performance, and 
luxury of the car you already own; you may think you 
have experienced those qualities in their finest form;— 
until you ride in the Chrysler Imperial “80”. . . From that 
moment you will never again be fully satisfied with 
any other car but the Imperial “80”. For Chrysler 
engineering and manufacturing have conferred upon 
the Imperial “80” such a rare new degree and kind of 
motoring luxury that the Imperial “80” is being re 
garded everywhere, by those who demand the best, as 
the logical successor to the finest cars of yesterday. 


All Chrysler models —‘‘50’’, ‘60’, “‘70’? and Imperial “‘80”’— will be ex- 
hibited at the National Automobile Shows; at the annual special model display 
at the Commodore Hotel, during the New York Show, Jan. 8-15, at the* 
Balloon Room of the Congress Hotel duringthe Chicago Show, Jan. 29-Feb. 5. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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ASK..ANY..RADIO.. ENGINEER 


| The 
-7 Crowning Adventure 
of Burgess Radio Batteries 
They Flew Over the North 
Pole with Byrd 
N May 9, 1926, history 
was made . . . American 
history . . . World history. . . 
undying history. 

Lieut. Commander Byrd, in his 
fearless 1500-mile flight across the 
top of the world, adds another 
thrilling triumph to the long, proud 
list of American achievements. 

Radio went along, for radio has 
become vital to the lives and 
success of explorers and adven- 
turers. Burgess Batteries went 
along, sharing the fate—sharing 
the hardships and the glory of 
Commander Byrd, the Detroit 
Artic Expedition, and Capt. 
Donald MacMillan. 


It is eminently significant that in these 
glorious triumphs of American courage and 
American equipment where the test of men 
and their tools was the test of the survival of 
the fittest, that the standard products of the 
Burgess Battery Company were selected, 
used and “‘carried on’’ under extreme and 
unprecedented conditions, 


Burcess Battery CoMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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for I am Judas to my own, to the child I called 
here without her consent out of the infinite. 
How I have betrayed her, deceived her, I can- 
not tell you. She had no mother. And her 
father, as I am beginning to see him, was a 
brilliant mountebank, a dangerous trickster.” 

“Daddy!” 

But he logked at her, stern as fate, and 
somehow she was still and attentive again. 
Her eyes were fastened on him. And Ace Wil- 
fong’s dark eyes never swerved. 

But it was Scotty who saw the pallor begin- 
ning to creep over his face. Sapped, sapped by 
himself, yet he went on without one sign of 
distress. 

“T said to her, ‘Here, my darling, is liberty.’ 
And sin came in, wearing the mask of freedom. 
Why, I tell you, I gave my heart’s treasure 
| freedom to play with an octopus and now one 
| of its giant arms has grabbed her and is suck- 
'ing her down, and I stand here trying to hew 
it away and save her. 

‘Let me tell you this, and let us tell it to 
the whole world today. Sin and license al- 

ways come first with honeyed promises of 
personal freedom. But every man who has 
ever believed those seductive promises knows 
they are false as any harlot’s. 

“T believed them. I was a fool, but I be- 
lieved them. I began free, but how have I 
ended? Bound hand and foot, bound by chains 
that eat into my flesh and spirit, a damned, 
broken slave to the thing I was ‘free to do.’ 
How am I ended? I am utterly destroyed. I 
have learned too late that no man among us is 
ready to be a free soul. 

“Once I had great power. And what am I 





|now? God in Heaven, a drunken old wreck 


whose habit is his master and whose bread is 


/shame and whose cup is agony. I eat husks 
with the swine every day of my life and pray for 


death. Not every prodigal knows the way 
home.” 
His gaze scorched them. For all his sorrow 


| was so bravely worn, his humiliation was no 


| 
| 


| them in Hell. 


meek thing, it was pride burning at the stake. 

“Do you think it is easy for me to tell you 
this? I would rather be whipped to death in 
this court-room. If that would right my wrong, 
I would choose it a thousand times over to what 
I am doing now. But it would not. And I 
must tell you these things because these are the 
sins of mine that overflowed and descended 
upon my child and the man she loves. 

‘““My sins have nailed my best beloved to the 
cross! 

“T know many things now. I have learned 
There is only one freedom— 


' knowing and obeying God, by whatever name 


you may call Him. There is no freedom but 
in knowing and living the truth. No soul is 
free until it has put under its feet the world and 
the things that are in the world. There has 
never been but one Man big enough to be a 
free soul on this earth, and that Man was a 
carpenter in Nazareth before He was tempted 
in all points like as we are and came forth 
free from sin because He had conquered sin. 
His is the only joy no man can take from you. 
“Tt is too late forme. My master has grown 
too strong. He has bred himself a thousand 
little demons, to bind me. There are plenty of 
prodigals who do not get home. For the 
journey back from the pit is frightful beyond 
description. It is too late for me. 
“But is it too late for those two kids? It 
can’t be. I tell you, it mustn’t be.” 
| One of the jurywomen sobbed aloud just 
| there. The nerves of the court-room screamed 
} out. But Stephen Ashe swept on. He seemed 
|upheld by a power not his own. Some fire 
| burned in him that was not of this world. 
| It actually seemed that no one in that court- 
{room could have moved without Stephen 
Ashe’s permission. He enwrapped them with 
all his magnetism. Their hearts beat to the 
How slow it was! 


1 
BURGESS 

‘slow, violent beat of his. 

| How he drained it to get the magic for this 


RADIO BATTERIES 








| 


last great spell! 

“T am not going to talk to you about Dwight 
Sutro and his killing. I knew that man better 
than anyone has ever known him. There were 


three women in this court-room, one of them 
his own sister, that I might have put on the 
witness-stand to prove him as much to blame 
for his own death as anyone else was to blame 
for it. But that I would not do.” 

The district attorney could stand it no 
longer. ‘‘Mr. Ashe has no right to make a 
statement like that, and he knows it,” he 
shouted. 

The judge opened his eyes. He preceded his 
words with a great trumpeting. 

“Objection overruled,” he said. ‘‘Mr. Ashe 
never exceeds the bounds of propriety in his 
arguments. You will save time by allowing 
him to proceed.” 

But Stephen Ashe for a moment seemed 
hardly able to take advantage of the judge’s 
kind permission. He had gone deathly white. 
This time he could not hide from anyone the 
great effort it cost him. 

“But these other two—these two left tan- 
gled and besmirched in this mess—I tell you 
that they have learned their lesson as I have. 
I have looked into their hearts. To whom 
would they show their hearts if not tome? And 
I have seen there repentance and shame and a 
great prayer for another chance. There only 
can man imitate God, in giving his brother an- 
other chance. 

“Do you remember how Abraham Lincoln 
once pardoned a soldier during the Civil War 
and told him to go back and prove his worthi- 
ness of that clemency by being a good soldier? 
That boy was killed in the last battle of the 
war, and behind him was a splendid record and 
upon his heart he carried those words of 
Lincoln’s that had given him another chance. 

“T am asking you to give Ace Wilfong an- 
other chance to be a good man, and to live 
right and serve right from this time forth even 
forever more.” 

Of all the word pictures Stephen Ashe had 
ever drawn, perhaps that one that he drew of 
Ace Wilfong was the rarest. His honesty. His 
kindliness. Newsboy to gambler. 

“And if I have much blame for all three of 
them, you cannot rid yourselves of some 
blame where he is concerned. They have 
called this boy a gambler and a criminal and 
an outlaw. Allright. But who let him go on 
breaking the law? Do you suppose every 
official in this city didn’t know he was break- 
ing it? Didn’t they accept his disobedience to 
that law? What can the police and the dis- 
trict attorney here, who is so very bitter 
against this gambler, expect of such methods? 
Why, if he knew he was a gambler and a law- 
breaker, as he tells you he is, why didn’t the 
district attorney stop it? And if he didn’t 
know he was, why didn’t he know? Isn’t it 
his business to know about those things? The 
collapse of law can’t go on being a collapse in 
little things only. 

“But back of the collapse of authority in the 
nation, there is the breakdown of authority in 
our homes. Let us put the blame where it be- 
longs. On the mothers and fathers who won't 
inflict the necessary pain in youth to avert dis- 
aster in maturity. Put the blame for much of 
this great crime tide that is sweeping the 
country where it belongs, upon the breakdown 
of all kinds of authority in the homes.” 

He nailed it before them, unmistakable, 
tremendous. 

Then he said, ‘Do you think a man like Ace 
Wilfong would shoot another man unless he 
believed he had great provocation? He be- 
lieved he acted in defense of his home and to 
protect his wife. That is what he believed. 
Women who have known nothing but freedom 
all their lives, a woman brought up as Jan was 
brought up, might make a man believe that 
without committing any deadly sin.” 

The pause was long. Into it broke a voice of 
pleading tenderness. 

“They stand here, hand in hand, and they 
ask, as the prodigal son once asked, if they 
may come home. I cannot restore that other 
boy to his mother. I would if I covld. He has 
paid in one way for his madness, they are pay- 
ing now in a thousand others. They beg you 
only for a chance to redeem themselves. They 
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More than a million faces 
reflect the gratification of Buick 
ownership—the exhilaration 
of Buick performance 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
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want the chance only to be as the hired ser- 
vants. They will no longer be heirs, no longer 
be lords of all they survey. They.do not hope 
or care for that. No human pardon could carry 
that with it. 

“And no second chance can relieve them of 
the payment they must make in this world and 
the next. The scars upon their lives are in- 
delible. If you give them a chance to work out 
their own salvation, that is all you give them. 
You do not give them back the good opinion of 
their fellow men, nor the right to happiness, 
nor the lost confidence in each other, nor the 
right to pass on a stainless name to their chil- 
dren. You do not wipe out the great punish- 
ment they have already endured. 

“Tf I could make you understand and feel a 
little of what they have suffered since the day 
this thing happened, what they suffer now and 
will always suffer, you would know the grace 
of being ready to be forgiven is theirs, earned 
by the sweat of agony. 

“They are lost sheep, but they have felt the 
rod, it has seared marks upon their souls that 
will never disappear in this life. They say to 
you, ‘We have sinned. But have mercy upon 
us for the sake of the lesson we have learned, 
and the truth we have seen, and the good we 
promise to do now.’ 

“Have you ever been forgiven? Have you 
ever experienced that rush of joy and grati- 
tude that comes when you read the parable of 
the lost sheep, or the prodigal, in your own 
life? If you have, you must know the great 
desire to do and be good that flames up within 
a man and makes him ready to be torn to bits 
rather than fail again. There is no healing 
power the equal of loving forgiveness.” 

Tears of a man. Those hard, furious, 
ashamed tears. No one can look upon them 
unmoved. No one did. 

“It’s too late for me,” said Stephen Ashe 
harshly, bitterly. “Don’t tell me it’s too late 
for them. I am the man on trial. I am al- 
ready condemned to Hell-fire. I am already in 
Hell-fire. But give them another chance.” 


Mrs. Wilfong looked up and blinked. Her 
face was white, pinched, against the short 
golden curtain of her hair. 

“You want me leave him dinner wait on 
table any longer?”’ asked Wong impassively. 

Jan sat up straight, staring at the clock. 
“No, Wong,” she said, “‘you can take it away 
now and go to bed. It’s very late. I’m sorry. 
I had no idea it was so late.” 

She had come straight home after her father’s 
speech; she had eaten dinner alone; she sat 
waiting for Stephen Ashe without being con- 
scious of the passage of time. 

She shivered a little and stirred the fire, her 
eyes blank as a sleep-walker’s. 

Very deep in her thoughts she had been, 
buried in them. Her father’s words in the 
court-room that day marched by her in review. 
She knew he had not spoken to the jury alone. 
More than to anyone else he had spoken to 
her. If he meant to save Ace Wilfong from 
their judgment, he meant to save her from 
herself, to cement the new convictions that 
these last months had bred in her thought. - 

She knew that when he turned to her at the 
finish, his eyes searching hers, ignoring the 
wave of excitement and applause that the 
bailiffs held strongly in check. 

She did not want to go to bed. Dreams 
caught up with her sometimes. Perhaps this 
would be her last night alone. By tomorrow 
night they would know. But she had grown 
able to bear loneliness. And after all, was it 
not perhaps the first requirement of a strong 
soul that it should be able tr: exist and carry 
on and love—alone? 

The silence held until suddenly she heard a 
short, sharp shout in the street. 

Jan Ashe sat very still, attentive to the 
noises without. Mac’s voice. Rattle of a 
lurching taxi. Shuffling of feet. Silence. A 
curse. More shuffling of feet. 

Then she flew across to the big front door 
and flung it wide. 

Stephen Ashe stood on the step. In his 
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hand he had an enormous bouquet of gay 
and frivolous flowers. He was very drunk. 

They stared at each other. Lion and lion’s 
whelp. 

“Madame,” said Stephen Ashe, with a grand 
flourish, ‘‘your humble and obedient servant.” 

But Jan stood motionless, buried very deep 
in her thoughts. The end of the trail—this, 
then, was the end of the trail of freedom. She 
put out one very tender hand and drew him 
into the house. 


The time had come. 

In the little room behind the dark door with 
its stained glass panel, ten men and two 
women weighed the balance of life and death. 

Ace Wilfong and his wife sat together in the 
cage at the jail. And in this hour it was he who 
comforted and cheered her. Her spirit turned 
to his for shelter and found it beyond anything 
she had dreamed. 

“Tt is so—shut in, here,” she said. 

He patted her hand, and it clutched his 
frantically. The fingers were ice about his 
steady brown hand. 

“How long has it been?” Her voice quiv- 


ered. 

He looked at the watch on his wrist. ‘Well, 
now it’s been about half an hour since they 
went out,” said Ace Wilfong, in a voice as 
gentle as a lullaby. ‘‘That’s not long.” 

“No. But Dad said if we’d won they 
wouldn’t be more than two hours. If they go 
beyond that, he said, they begin to think in- 
stead of feel.” 

She felt his arm about her. Felt his kiss 
upon her mouth and eyes. 

“We must not get afraid,” he said slowly. 
‘We must not get afraid. T have noticed in a 
card game that if you get afraid of a man’s 
streak of luck, he will always beat you. I have 
known in poker games where there was always 
one man could beat a certain other one. He 
might lose to everybody else at the table, but 
he could still beat that certain one. Why is 
that, do you think?” And when she did not 
answer, he answered himself : “It is because 
that man is afraid of him.” 

He fell silent, thinking. And when he was 
silent, she felt ‘the ae. sadness within him, 
in spite of his warm cheerfulness. He had shot 
Dwight Sutro. He had seen the shadow on the 
blind. He had watched Stephen Ashe pour his 
very life’s blood out like water in that great 
effort to save him. The sadness would always 
be there. But when he said, ““We must not be 
afraid,” he meant it for her alone. He knew 
no fear. 

“Thoughts,” he said, “are funny things. I 
am beginning to believe we don’t know half yet 
about their power. Your father is right. I 
could not have gone on like I was, breaking the 
law all the time, without something like this 
coming to me. There are times when maybe 
we have got a right to break a law that we 
think is a bad law. That is when we go above 
the law, and act on something that seems to us 
higher. 

“But we cannot break the law for gain, or 
appetite, or any of those things, and not be 
led into—deep waters. If we are afraid, our 
thoughts might get into that jury room and— 
am I talking nonsense?” He smiled at her. 

“No,” said Jan, “you aren’t. Ace, I want to 
tell you——”’ 

He stopped her. “Listen, my blessing,’ he 
said, “this is no time to talk of anything. This 
isn’t—my last hour, or anything like that. I 
do not want you ever to speak of the past to 
me again. Nor will I to you. I was wrong, 
too. We both made mistakes. If I had known 
how you felt about what I did when your Dad 
went away——” 

She looked at him in intense surprise. ‘‘Did 
Dad——” 

“He told me. He has explained to you how 
my share of it was. But those are old trails. 
The plays were made and—the bets have been 
paid. What your Dad said to that jury was 
right. I know that. And forgiving is not for- 
giving if it don’t include forgetting. Forgiv- 
ing destroys what happened. Let it all be 


destroyed for us, as far as our love for each 
other is concerned.’ 

Old man Mullaly came over to them. A lit- 
tle flame flickered up in Jan’s eyes. 

“They have elected Van Hook foreman,” he 
said, spitting dexterously. ‘And I think 
they’ve taken the first ballot.” 


The rope tightened around Jan’s throat and © 


she could not speak. But Ace asked the ques- 
tion, coolly enough. “Did you hear how it 
stood, Pop?” 

“No, I ain’t heard yet. First ballot don’t 
mean a dom thing, anyhow. How’s your Dad 
this morning?” 

Jan’s eyes shifted over his shoulder. As a 
matter of fact, Steve Ashe was far from well. 
But she said, “He’s all right. But he was 
pretty tired. He thought he’d stay home.” 

“That was a grand speech he made,” said 


old man Mullaly. “I have heard quite a few . 


speeches in my time, but that was the best of 


them. I wouldn’t go worry if I was you, Miss. 


Ashe. He hypnotized ’ em, like he always done.” 

“That wasn’t a bad speech Dolan made, 
though,” said Ace Wilfong. 

“No, it wasn’t bad. But he didn’t make 
much of an impression. Too techni 

Jan smiled at him, white and voiceless, 
Seconds, minutes, hours, how many of them 
could she bear? 

People came and went. Scotty came. He 
had heard that the first ballot was nine to three, 
but he did not know which way for sure. The 
jury had sent for the transcript of the Williams 
testimony, which might mean anything. Bill 
Wilfong came. He had heard that it was seven 
to five for acquittal. 

Young Osborne, nervous and jumpy as a 
girl, camein. He slapped Ace on the back very 


heartily, but he gave them no information, and. 


at that Ace’s face set ever so little. It lost just 
the least bit of that warm, untroubled natural- 


ness, became more the mask of the gambler. 


Old man Mullaly came back. They had just 
taken the seventh ballot. 

“That’s my lucky number,” said Ace. 

And through it all Jan sat speechless, voice- 
less, white, clinging to his hand. He had never 


dreamed she could be like that. The wave of - 


tenderness that swept him was the deepest 
emotion he had ever known. 

There was a flurry at the end of the poses 
A fat bailiff, like a sedate wine barrel, cam 

‘They just sent word they’ve got a verdict,” 
he said, so casually that for a moment Jan 
stared at him blankly, uncomprehendingly. 

““Ace——” she whisper 

“They have not been long, ” said Ace Wil- 
fong, rising grave and graceful. ‘I am grateful 
for that. Waiting is hard work for women.” 

The court-room had never emptied. The 
mob had waited for the verdict. Shouts from 
the square came in through the open windows. 
The Sutros were still there. Bill and Gwennie. 
The press box was jammed. 

“Remember that bet,” said Mikkleson to 
Scotty triumphantly. 

Be m going to collect it in about two min- 
utes,”’ panted Scotty. 

In their same seats, torture seats, Ace and 
Jan Wilfong. She was like an arrow. She was 
upright again. Afraid but courageous, meet- 
ing her fear face to face, chin up. 

“Whatever it is,” said Ace Wilfong softly, 
as the jury began to file into the box, * 
want you to remember that I love you.’ 

Old Judge Moore climbed to the bench. No 
one had expected a verdict quite so soon. 

Only one seat was vacant. The eager, curi- 
ous eyes looked in vain for Stephen Ashe. 

The jury settled into place. The foreman 
rose. He fumbled in one pocket for his glasses 
and adjusted them carefully, fussing with the 
little chain behind his ear. He fumbled in an- 
other pocket and brought out a folded paper 
and carefully unfolded it. 

A tense breath that was like a shriek went 
round the room. 3 

“We find this defendant not guilty,” said 
the foreman precisely. 

And the first sound to break the deathlike 
hush was that passion of sobbing that shook 
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Fifty Body oStyles and Types OMPETITION revolvesall around Cadillac 


; : : but never quite breaks into the charmed 
five Hu ndred Golor Combinations circle of Cadillac ownership. Cadillac depend- 


ability is so satisfying; its performance is so 
thrilling; its smooth riding and easy handling 
Priced from are so restful, that each month new thousands 
$2995 upward turn to this great car—the new go-degree, 
f.o.b. Detroit eight-cylinder Cadillac—for the complete 
satisfaction of all their motoring needs and 
desires. ‘They know that only the new Cadillac 

can fulfill all their expectations. 
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Forged Iron 
Sor your home 


Authentic 
in design 

Reasonable 
in price 





B Brees is beauty 
and sincerity in 
every curve of this 
rugged McKinney 
Forged Iron Hard- 
ware. All designs are 
distinctive and au- 
thentic of the best 
of early metal-craft. 
They have character 
and charm. All neces- 
sary pieces are avail- 
able through Build- 
ers’ Hardware Mer- 
chants: hinge straps, 
entrance handle sets, 
shutter dogs, etc. 


MCKINNEY 
c These strikingly fine forged 
iron lanterns by McKinney 
are now displayed by De- 
partment and Hardware 
stores. Made of rust-resist- 
ing Armco Iron and finished 
in Duco. Be sure to see 


them. Return coupon for 
full description. 
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Jan Wilfong as she turned blindly to her 
husband’s arms. 

Then bedlam broke loose in that court- 
room. Strange things happened. Reporters 
seemed to be climbing over the very heads of 
the crowd that jammed in tighter and tighter. 
Metha Sutro quietly fainted. Gwennie kissed 
a perfectly strange man, who in return gave her 
a squeeze that nearly broke her ribs. And most 
indecorous words were shouted at Dolan and 
Abbott Sutro, sitting very quiet and furious in 
their seats. When Ace Wilfong tried to thank 
the jury he was utterly overcome and could 
only bow his head. And above it all blinked 
old Judge Moore, gustily blowing his nose. 


Stephen Ashe was in bed. He was propped 
up with many pillows. In his right hand he 
held a book, a bright but heavy book, and in 
his left a jeweled paper-cutter. But he was 
not reading. Pretending to read, maybe. But 
not reading. Thinking, one would rather 
guess. Also, he was shaved, after a fashion, 
for Mac was many things better than he was 
a barber. But between them they had man- 
aged something that would serve. 

And his face was white as the pillow-slip. 
Whiter. The pillow-slip was not contrasted 
with eyes as hot and gray as steel, eyes that 
were wells of a pain that was both of the body 
and of the spirit. 

The shrill call of the telephone shattered the 
apparent peace. In that house, on that 
morning, the call of the telephone might mean 
anything. Mac went to answer it. Stephen 
Ashe laid down his book and waited. He shut 
his eyes and his mouth was hard with pain. 
He could hear the rumble of Mac’s voice. 
Mac came back. He said, “They acquitted 
him. They were out an hour and forty 
minutes.” 

A great pulse of triumph, a wave of passion- 
ate, miraculous joy swept the white, torn, worn 
face. In that white-hot glow was Jan’s happi- 
ness, Ace Wilfong’s freedom, and—Stephen 
Ashe’s last fight victorious. He had had it left 
in him. He’d got ’em. A good time for a man 
to die, this would be. This stupendous mo- 
ment, after the bleak and bitter years. 

He sat there, with that smile, until they 
came tohim. Mac slipped out, and the three of 
them were alone. 

“Well, Ace,” said Stephen Ashe exultantly, 
“T knew we'd do it.” 

“I” Crimson flooded Ace’s face. “I 
have not got any words to thank you,” he said. 

“There are no thanks between us,” said 
Stephen Ashe. He turned to Jan, who had 
dropped down on the edge of his bed. Tears 
were still on her face. They kept spilling over. 
“T meant what I said yesterday,” he added. 
“T want you two kids to know—that.” 

Embarrassment seized them all. One of 
those flat, strange moments that follow great 
emotions, when each soul, finding itself upon 
new heights, must stand alone. 

“Must seem pretty good to be home, Ace,” 
said Stephen Ashe gaily. 

Ace nodded. He looked at them, the Ashes, 
side by side. He loved them both now more 
than he had ever loved them. But he knew 
that he was stronger than either of them. 
When he had once gained a conviction, that 
conviction was a rock upon which to rest. He 
was not swept about by the winds and waves of 
life. Now that he saw the truth, he would be 
able to live it, to make it work for him. He 
was the one to take care of them both. 

Now perhaps they wanted to be alone. 

A strange whiteness had suddenly settled 
upon Stephen Ashe’s face. “Jan,” he said. 

He was looking up at her. He looked at her 
with a deathless hunger, as a man looks upon 
something very dear that he may never see 
again. His eyes clung to her face, her dear, 
precious, white little face, tear-stained and 
sad, but wearing that new look born of her 
sorrows and his own words. 

“Jan,” he said. 

- “Yes, my Daddy.” 
“Don’t grieve for me, dear.” 




















She startled, trembled. “Daddy——” she 
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gasped, and bit it back with teeth that tore 
her underlip to do it. 

A great calm settled upon her face. This 
that she saw now in his eyes was above sorrow, 
above pain. This was the infinite, the eternal, 
She was face to face with them. Before their 
demand, she grew calm, brave, tremendous. 

“It’s better,” said Stephen Ashe, not movi 
his eyes from her face. “It’s better. But,” 
and the old, whimsical, arrogant light came 
me them, “I’m glad I licked ’em for you 

"ee 

“Daddy,” said Jan steadily, “I love you, and 
you have been the most wonderful daddy any 
girl ever had.” 

“D’you know something?” murmured 
Stephen Ashe, smiling at her. “I’ve decided 
that I believe in God. Only God could have 
made the love you’ve given me, Jan. That’s 
why I’m not afraid to die. Maybe He 
loves me—a little—like you do.” 

The pain clawed him. He shook with it, 
His eyes were terrible, clear above the pain. His 
heart was breaking to pieces in his breast, 
His heart had rebelled after all these years. It 
had borne them all, the strain, the sleeplessness, 
the abuse, the overwork, but this last had been 
too much and it would bear them no more. 

Ace made a movement toward the door, but 
Stephen Ashe defined his thought. “It’s—no 
use,” he said. “Stay here with Jan.” 

He held the thing in leash with a terrific 
effort. ‘‘Jan.” Hoarse, broken. 

“Yes, Daddy.” Her hands held his. Heart 
in her voice. 

“You know—you promise. Lick the things 


that—licked me. Lick the things that have 
ruined—me. Promise.” That unforgetable 
smile! 

“T will, Daddy.” 


“T can’t stand this,”’ said Stephen Ashe sud- 
denly, in a very loud, clear voice. 

Ace Wilfong turned his head. 

When he looked back, Jan Ashe held that 
fine gray head clutched against her breast, but 
he saw by her eyes that she had lost him. 


As the water widened between the boat’s 
side and the pier, Jan Wilfong leaned out across 
the rail, leaned very far out, staring back 
through the dense fog to where the city of her 
birth lay upon its seven hills. But the fog was 
too thick for her. It defeated that backward 
look. Her lips quivered ever so little. 

“We will come back,” said Ace Wilfong. 
“We are not running away. We are only going 
to renew our strength a little. But we will come 
back and fight it out here. We belong here.” 

“Some day,” said Jan Wilfong, very steadily, 
into the fog that actually rolled up to her very 
lips, “I shall have a son. Your son—and his 
grandson. When I am worthy, I shall have 
ason. Then I will know that I am forgiven.” 

A great shape loomed absolutely on top of 
them, bearing down upon them, appearing li 
magic out of the grayness. It bellowed wildly, 
a lion-like bellow, its engines scraped and 
jarred, and it passed into nothingness again. 
Jan stared after it. Her face was defiant and 
unafraid. She looked like a woman who has 
faced many things, and is willing to face any- 
thing. Sad but unbeaten she looked, staring 
after that monster come forth from the fog. 

“Don’t like this fog much,” she said. 

“Tt will lift,” he told her. 

Her sidewise glance touched his face, and she 
nodded swiftly. Then she turned about at the 
rail, and looked squarely at him. ; 

The fog blotted out everything. That im- 
penetrable gray curtain shut them in alone. 
She could see nothing but grayness, and his 
dark, lean face. 

“But now,” she said sadly, gravely, “we 
have nothing left in the whole world but 
other.” 

And then she smiled at him. -y 
And that was a true, a brave and untroub! 
smile, Stephen Ashe’s own deathless and ul- 
forgetable smile, and it seemed of a sudden to 
light the grayness about them with an infinite 

and nameless promise. 
THE END 
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the very method France uses for 
her finest toilet soaps 


From beauty-wise France * « 


the Gift of a Smooth Skin 


HE country that understands 

women—France! For centuries the 
whole world has looked to that beauty- 
wise land for fine toilet soaps! 


Small wonder that women wrote us, 
“Oh please make a soap as exquisite for 
our skin as fine French soap but not 
nearly, nearly as costly.” 

It was because France knew that her incom- 
parable powders, perfumes, cosmetics, lose 
their magic if the skin itself is not smooth and 
exquisite, that years ago she developed her fa- 
mous method of making fine toilet soap. And— 
because the makers of Lux are the world’s largest 














Safe and gentle—such fragrant cleansing 





Conc? 


Yesterday soc for a fine French soap 
Today the same luxury for just roc. 


Such a dear delight to have a luxurious 
personal soap without extravagance! Not 
one qualm of conscience—but the whole 
family using it freely for toilet and bath! 


For Face, Hands & Bath 











makers of soap—we were able to make “a soap as 
adorable as French soap but not so costly.” 

We made Lux Toilet Soap—we made it by 
the very method France uses for her finest toilet 
soaps. Quite differently from the white soaps 
you are used to. 

The famous French method makes Lux Toilet 
Soap the firm fine-textured cake that your fingers 
recognize as true savon de toilette. Makes the 
creamy, bubbling lather, that even hard water 
can’t quell, caress your skin—giving it the same 
satin-smooth feeling you used to adore after 
costly imported soap. Lux Toilet Soap tends 
your skin the true French way! 

France with her passion for perfection— 
America with her genius for achievement! Ten 
cents for a cake of Lux Toilet Soap— generous, 
long lasting, delicately fragrant! Wherever toilet 
soap is sold you will find this savon de toilette for 
all the family, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 











Instant dancing lather—ample, refreshing 


LUX TOILET SOAP 





“It Increased 
My Earnings 400%” 


Accountancy Training Pays! 
**‘Today my earnings are 400 per cent 
larger than when I started with LaSalle,’’ 
writes Irving C. Yates, successful Public 
Accountant at Raleigh, N. C. 


‘‘When I enrolled, I was employed as an 


office clerk at a very moderate salary. 
realized the necessity for increased personal 
efficiency and began a systematic plan of 
study. Soon afterward my employers recog- 
nized my increased ability and voluntarily 
raised my salary, This program continued 
until I accepted a position as Secretary, 
Treasurer and Manager of a large manu- 
facturing corporation with quite an increase 
in salary. In 1924 I established my own 
office and went into business for myself. In 
my opinion, the LaSalle plan of study is 
the sure way to success.”’ 


You Have the Same Good 
Opportunity 

Mr. Yates’ letter is representative of hun- 
dreds of lettersin the files of LaSalle Exten- 
sion University. Fred F. Ames, forexample, 
was an employee with one of the big railroad 
systems; his salary was only $91.65 a month. 
Today—thanks to his LaSalle training in 
Accountancy—he isa Public Accountant an 
Income Tax Specialist in Norfolk, Va. His 
income is better than $8,000 a year. 


These Free Books Point the Way 


to a Big Income 


Mr. Yates, Mr. Ames, and literally thousands of 
others got their start thru the reading of “* Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays.”’ In this 64-page 
book they learned of the splendid opportunities in 
this profitable profession—were shown just what they 
must do to take advantage of them. If you would 
seriously fit yourself for positions paying $3,000, 
$5,000, $10,000 and better a year, you will find this 
book of immeasurable value. The coupon brings 
it to you free—and with it a copy of ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” the story of how one man, after 
many wanderings, found the direct route to greater 
responsibility, more money. 

Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out the 
coupon against the rewards of a successful career — 


then clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


ae oe Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept.255-HR Chicago 
1 would welcome copy of ** Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays,” 
also a cory of “‘Ten Years’ 

tion in One,” all without obligation. 


0 Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified ic Account- 
ant, Cost Accoun 
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divine thing that money buys is—isolation.” 

Curiously he looked at her. She spoke with 
a strange earnestness. 

“And whom do you love?” he asked. 

“Nobody—yet. I love dreams and the 
beautiful things that come in dreams.” 

Her left hand rested on the table. Sure of 
her agreement, he reached out and covered it 
with his, and she did not draw her hand away. 
So far and no farther he went. This almost 
resemblance to Lady Alice added a piquancy 
to the situation. To make love to one woman 
and to blackmail her twin—it was amusing. 

“T rather like you,” he said. ‘Do people 
worry you who have immediate likings and 
dislikings?” 

“No. An interest which has to be flogged 
or coaxed is a pale substitute for the real thing. 
| People either magnetize you and you jump an 
|awful long way towards them, or else they 
| belong to the crowd.” 

He was encouraged. “My view entirely. 
|I like to jump right into the grand salon of 

friendships.” 
| When she said, as she did at eight o’clock, 
| that she must go, he offered no objection. 
“But I do hope that you will come to dinner 
| one night—soon. I have an idea at the back 
| of my head that we may be awfully useful to 
| one another—I am shamelessly utilitarian, am 

I not? But I feel that way towards girls— 

especially girls who are working for their living 
| and who aren’t just looking for a good time.” 
The paternal note seldom failed him, but 
| for once there was a serious purpose behind 
his little speech. But how she might be em- 
| 





ployed and whether he could employ her at all 
were questions that tomorrow must answer. 

She was hesitant again. “I don’t know. I 
should like to come awfully.” 

Her scrutiny of his face was searching; she 
seemed baffled at the end of it. Not that his 
face was inscrutable to the student of physi- 
ognomy. Superfically, he was handsome in a 


d | dark, pinched way. He was thin-lipped, blue- 


chinned, deep-eyed. Giovanni Bellini painted 
a Doge of Venice who was not unlike Lester 
Cheyne, though he was darker than Loredano. 

“Would you like me to come, really?” 

Here was the conventional surrender. 

He drove her home to Hampstead in a taxi 
and they held hands lightly most of the way. 

She was quite different in most respects 
from the average pick-up, ladylike if not a 
lady. Though this quality was not essential, 
he had found. One pair of red, warm lips 
differed from another only in respect to the soul 
and the imagination back of the caress. 

Therefore he had every reason to be pleased 
with himself when he returned to Northumber- 
land Court to the contemplation of Lady 
Alice Farranay, that beautiful but stiff-necked 
lady who might go down fighting but probably 
would not. 

Mr. Cheyne’s office was in the City of Lon- 
don, near Aldermanbury. It was like and yet 
unlike a lawyer’s office. The appointments and 
furnishings reflected his own luxurious tastes. 
His staff was restricted to a girl who typed 
with two fingers and got through life with haif 
a brain. She came in to him when he rang his 
bell, a dumpy young woman in silk jumper and 
a string of imitation amber beads. 
| “Mr. Mortlake has been waiting half an 
| hour,”’ she said, in a hushed voice. 

In two years of service she had learned only 
this: she must not shout. 

“Show him in, Clarissa.” 

His mood was gay and friendly. Her homely 
face was distorted in a smile of respectful re- 
| proof, for her name was Annie, but she was 
usually called Miss Synes. 

A dapperish man, with a head too big for his 
| thin body and an unhealthily white face, tip- 
| toed into the room. He sat down in the chair 
| which the girl had placed. 

“Anything?” He drooped his head on one 
side—a gesture of interrogation. 
“Nothing, Mortlake.” 
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He Knew All About Women continues fom pase 93)” 












Mr. Cheyne had already run through the 
letters; there was none bearing the Melton 
Mowbray postmark. = 

“Ah—she’ll write. Her ladyship is very 
— but she won’t—you don’t think she 
wi ? ” 5 

Mr. Cheyne shrugged his shoulders. ; 

“You know her ladyship best,” he said. “{ 
am rather worried about the business—in fact, 7 
I am almost sorry that I agreed to act for you, ~ 
The case is so very peculiar; in fact, it has 
almost the appearance of blackmail.” oe 

The peculiarity of Mr. Cheyne’s operations — 
was that there always came a moment in his _ 
relationship with his Undisclosed Clients when © 
he expressed the wish that he was not acting ~ 
for them and when their “cases” bore some — 
verisimilitude to the crime of extorting money — 
by threats. And yet invariably he went on 
to the bitter end until, in fact, a check ora 
sealed packet of bank-notes enabled him to 
write “‘finis” to the episode. 

There was sometimes an unpleasant after-_ 
math. His clients had been known to complain — 
in bitterness of the inadequacy of their reward, — 

There was the valet of the Honorable Arthur — 
Keverling, who found a bundle of letters from 
the young wife of the Minister of Justice; and 
Millie Winston, the lady’s-maid, who brought — 
to Aldermanbury the stupidly indiscreet diary ~ 
of her mistress; and that wretched wastrel, the 
brother of Fay Lanseer, who thought that five— 
thousand was a mighty poor share of the * 
seventy thousand pounds which Lord Cham — 
holm had paid rather than hear his lette 
read in open court—Fay being his wife’s bes 
friend. But in the end they had been gi 
enough to avoid the alternative which ¥ 
Cheyne had offered—the return of money af 
documents under cover of a letter in whic 
Mr. Cheyne would express his pain and in 
dignation that he had been unwillingly ane 
innocently the agent of blackmailers. 

Mortlake was visibly alarmed. * 

“T don’t see how you can say that, Mr % 
Cheyne. When I came to you first you told = 
me that I was to sue her for money lent and for 
damages—my being kicked out at a minute’s — 
notice and all that.” i 

Which was true. 

Mr. Cheyne was a blackmailer but no vulgar 
blackmailer. He might very properly threaten 
to sue for the return of mythical loans—that.. 
is part of a lawyer’s business. He might take 
into his possession documents of a most com- 
promising character, but he only did this to 
prove that the mere possession of such letters 
by his client was proof of his trustworth- 
iness. For who would give letters of this kind 
to a servant for safe custody unless ke or she 
was on such terms of friendship with the hire- 
ling that the loan, for the recovery of which 
action was taken, might very well have been 
solicited and granted? And if the victims of 
the Undisclosed Client retorted that the letters 
had been stolen, that was a very serious charge 
indeed, and Mr. Cheyne demanded that the 
pilfering servant should be prosecuted. : 

“You left Lady Alice’s employment six 
weeks ago—were you with her long?” 

“Eighteen months,” said Mr. Mortlake. 
“His lordship engaged me soon after the mar- 
riage. I must say she’s the best of the pair. 
His lordship is a swine in every way.” 

“Jealous?” 

Mr. Mortlake smiled. “Of his own shadow! 
He used to be, anyway, till he took up wi 
Miss Wenbury. He’d give his head for 4 
divorce and her ladyship knows it. He's 
poisonous.” 

He explained just why Lord John Farranay 
was poisonous, and Mr. Cheyne listened. He 
was not at all squeamish. 

“The letters might get him the divorce— 
the photograph is worthless. We want some- 
thing more. I wonder——” His brows met in 
a disfiguring frown. ‘ 

The girl in the brown coat beautifully, ar- 
rayed and with that fringe manipulated, might 
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The Layerbilt pat- 
ented construction re- 
vealed. Each layer is 
, an electrical cell, mak- 
| ing automatic 
contact with its 
neighbors, and fill- 
ing all available 
space inside the 


battery case. 


Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery No. 486, 
the Heavy-Duty bat- 
tery that should be 
specified for all loud- 
Speaker sets. 


This is the Heavy-Duty Battery in which the new 


Layerbilt construction provides greater economy 


THERE’s an important discovery in 
radio economy awaiting all users of 
loud-speaker sets who have been buying 
the smaller Light-Duty “B” batteries 
instead of the large Heavy-Duty size 


required by such sets. Because the 
Light-Duties cost somewhat less to buy 
they seem like an economy, but the sur- 
prising fact is that the Eveready Layer- 
bilt No. 486 lasts more than twice as 
long though it does not cost anywhere 
near twice as much. It is, therefore, 
much more economical—we believe it 
to be the most economical “B” battery 
ever built. Certainly it has proved this 
by laboratory tests and the service it 
has given to radio listeners in their own 
omes during the past eighteen months, 


Eveready Layerbilt’s remarkable life 


is due to its unique construction. All 
other dry cell “B” batteries are assem- 
bled of cylindrical cells, with much 
waste space between them, and many 
soldered connections bridging the gaps. 

Several years ago we struck boldly 
out, away from this tradition, seeking 
a better method. We wanted to avoid 
waste space, minimize soldering, and 
get more current and longer life from 


.a given quantity of active materials. 


The Eveready Layerbilt is the result. 

This patented, exclusive battery is 
built in layers of flat current-producing 
elements, making automatic connection 
with each other. Every available inch 
inside the battery is occupied usefully. 
You get more battery for your money, 
and that battery is more efficient. 


Remember this about “B” batteries: 
All loud-speaker sets require Heavy- 
Duty batteries, and the Eveready Lay- 
erbilt has proved time and again to be 
the longest lasting and most economical 
Heavy-Duty “B” battery. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night— 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, through 
the following stations: 


wtam—Cleveland 
ww)j-Detroit 
won-Chicago 
benadt 5 «= —_ 
Linneapotss 
weco{ St. Paub 
xsp-St. Louis 
wrce-W ashington 


wea¥-New York 
wyar—Providence 
wEEI-Boston 
wrac-—W orcester 
wri-—Philadelphia 
wor-Buffalo 
weaE-Pittsburgh 
wsal-Cincinnati 
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° very well be Lady Alice—but exactly how he 
Is y our En g lish might use this resemblanc: was not clear. 
‘i Hr po Bc so wc Say 
riday, or, better still, next Monday.” 
a H andicap ? Miss Synes answered the bell and stood at 


This Test Will Tell You | isis mss Som 











MAKE THIS TEST NOW DEAR Mapaw, 
ON i ae Yourself and an Undisclosed Client. 
Between you and I or Between you and me 4 
I did it already or I have done it already We are surprised that we have not had 
Whe shall T call or ropes ae t call a reply to our letter of the 13th inst. You 
The river has over- or The river has over- will, we feel sure, appreciate our desire to 
owed its ban own its ban * 
1 would like to go or I should like to go spare you unnecessary trouble and ex 
I laid down to rest or I lay down to rest pense, nor is it our wish to place on record 
eee | ee the name of our client since we feel sure 
The wind blows cold | or The wind blows coldly that it would be painful to you to have 
or ou W . . ° 
_ Ti thus emphasized a financial transaction 
pense, . which might not be regarded as consonant 
hoe pi-te-ble or hoe-pit-able with your dignity. 
a o-men or @i o-men + + . 
aw «| ae Briefly we restate our claim: In October 
a-me-na-ble or a-men-able last you borrowed from our client the sum 
pen ¥ _ - 
pro-found or pro-found of fifty thousand pounds, giving him as 
n-e-fi-shee-ary Or ben-e-fish-ary security certain letters which passed be- 
cul-i-na-ry or cu-li-nary If dc ° hn B b 
supercede or marekl cane . ‘or repitition pine da wget - Jo nai 2 
ee Si” sae. eae now on the staff of H. E. the Viceroy of 
repreive of reprieve acomodate or accommodate India. The statement in your brief note 
ns n: 
factories OF factorys aceesible or accessible of the grd to the effect that the letters 
were stolen by our client, who had never 








possessed so large a sum as fifty thousand 
pounds, constitutes a very serious charge. 
We feel inthe circumstances that we must 
challenge you to prosecute our client for 
his alleged theft. In so far as concerns 
his ability to command so large a sum, we 
have our client’s assurance that he in- 
herited a considerable fortune from an 
uncle in America. We have again to re- 
ae ee ee quest the name of your lawyer who will 
and ou thee OF eee accept service on behalf of our client. 


questions. Sherwin Cody Very correct; very proper. He blotted che 


y draft and summoned his typist to make a copy. 
New Invention Improves Your English Two nights later came the girl in the brown 


Thousands of persons make 
little mistakes in their every- 
day English and don’t know 
it. As a result of countless 
tests, Sherwin Cody found 
that the average person is 
only 61% efficient in the 
vital points of English. In 
a five-minute conversation, 
or in an average ome-page 
letter, five to fifty errors will 
<n Make the test shown 
a 





in 15 Minutes a Day coat—punctually. Mr. Cheyne let her in. 
s ns : s 
Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past Do you mind a cold dinner? My maids 
twenty years. His wonderful self-correcting device | have developed influenza. Don’t be alarmed!” 
is simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably She smiled. ‘I’m not a bit alarmed.” 
efficient. You can write the answers to 50 questions ° . 
in 15 minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes He had been afraid she would come in 


more. You waste no time in going over the things | evening dress—bargain-basement evening dress 
you already know. Your efforts are automatically | might spoil her. Except that she wore a lighter 














concentrated on the mis- ° K 
takes you are in the habit frock and had a pair of new owe obviously 
of ree ag a Conan Answers purchased for the occasion, she was the same 
rpaage gare 1 ies Seer tobe exquisite lady of his recollection. 
pe gy Ping ies Po 9 : “T have been thinking a lot about you,” h 
acquire the correct habit | Between you and me _ 2 ha g you, he 
in place of the incorrect I have done it already said. 
habit. here is no tadions bg chall, I (call “Like?” 
copying. ere is no heart- § just as 7 : . 
Bt dese” | agit | | Wel, these ean moming and leks 
I should like to go an e ou, re) 0) 
I lay down to rest ; i 
FR EE [Bee tecrne | i eae dere Song Cone 
ree . ° 
; coe wind Some one & | ve thought of what you said aeout crowds. 
Book on English | Yuwiméonyoe | | How much do you earn a week?” 
ar amg R= = _— 2 She named a sum as he relieved her of her 
what you are. Your Eng- — coat. A ridiculously small sum it was. 
_ ring = as —_—T hos-pi-ta-ble “Absurd!” 
else can. When you use the ab-do-men 
ech word, mi St you mis- map-or-al-ty He chucked the coat on the settee and led 
pronounce a word, when you page enc her to the fire, and when his arm went round 
acu Faincomdle ap rofound | her she did not so much as shiver. She even 
> , en-e-fish-ar, eeu . : 
you use fiat eeainany warile cu-li-na-ry 4 — up a ger Y sh id 
you andicap yourself. e are gettin ong: ie said. 
ke ior <4 -_ Bred 3 “Do you and?” ad 
“How to Speak an /rite 
Masterly English.” Merely ~~ na She shook her head. “No. I suppose I 
mail the coupon and it will reprieve should if I were properly constituted. But it 
be sent by return mail. donkeys . di f f d 
Learn how Bhiewin Coles factories is rather easy to be made a fuss of, and one 
pw invents oor revetition doesn’ d the Girl Guides’ Code of 
new inventicn makes com- separate oesn't carry aroun e Ulr. uldes Code 0; 
mand of paaeee —~ to necemmmndate Conduct.” 
gain in minutes a‘ day. rafficking H ; ; ; 
iiait this teepee af 6 punted acneasible Stooping, he touched her lips with his, and 
card AT ONCE. ~— - pushed - gently — oe oa 
eli me this. re you in the iempie 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH ony . ’ * ’ eak 
142 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. No—City. I’m commercial. I’ve a bl 


little office off Queen Victoria Street.” 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH. con meee © ene Lae 
“ 2. of ! 
| SPRNSOOLETCCR Or ene | “How uttering! 1 hope ot est yo 
Please send me at once your free book “How to | fascinating. We are chancery lawyers—dull! 
Spank a SLs ey eee |I could scream sometimes. You do a lot of 








Name.... Ses .. | work here, don’t you?’ She pulled at the 
it | handle of the green wall safe. “How funny! 
penene aes | That doesn’t seem to go with the furniture, 


6 OR State |and you have wonderful taste.” 








“Come and eat,” he replied, purring. He 
loved appreciation of his finer side. 

There was wine on the table, but he offered 
her none until she pushed forward her glass, 

“Bless your bright eyes!’ He toasted her, 
“I am going to make you rich,” he said 
immediately afterwards, and she laughed. 

“That sounds like temptation,” she said, 
and he admitted that it was Women love 
directness. He knew all about women. Too 
great a subtlety silts up progress. Yet he was 
a delica e speaker and sh: listened without 
protest. 

“T couldn’t—I don’t think I could. There 
would be awful trouble at the club. One jg 
supposed to be in by twelve. And—no!” 

And yet it was an easy matter to send some. 
body for her belongings next day. She hada 
friend there who would pack them. 

“Talk about something else. Where is the 
picture of the beautiful lady like me? Who 
is she—really? Another woman who ‘left 
everything to you’? She was quoting his 
promising words. 

He poured her another glass of wine and 
then filled his own. 

“She is the defendant in a case I am bringing 
on behalf of—an Undisclosed Client.’’ 

She wanted him to explain further, pleaded 
with him to bring the p‘cture. 

“A little alteration and you would be her 
double,”’ he said when he brought it back and 
laid it on the table before her. 

She stared down at the photograph. “Who 
was she?” 

“She was the daughter of a disagreeable old 
soldier,” he said carelessly. ‘But to the devil 
with her! Let us speak of really important 
things.” 

He was behind her as he spoke; both his 
arms went round her, meeting at the waist; the 
shingled head was against his cheek, the fra- 
grance of hair and skin was a little heady, and 
he had his first heart thump. 

“Perhaps she has an undisclosed client too,” 
she suggested, and he laughed softly. 

“Even now you don’t understand—and 
after all the trouble I took to explain! Only 
lawyers have clients——” 

Her head turned—his lips sought hers. 

“No—I couldn’t. I was stupid to come here, 
Drink your wine.” 

She struggled out of his grasp, but not 
frantically. Surrender was in every gentle 
movement. 5 

He lifted the glass. ‘‘Here’s to us!” he said. 

“To the Undisclosed Client!” she mocked, 
and they drank together. 

“Queer how you and I met,” he said. “Out 
of all the millions that walk these greasy 
streets—you are terribly like her.” 

“Like——?” 

“Lady Alice—except for the way you dress 
your hair you might be her double.” 

The girl had been looking down at the table- 
cloth. Now she raised her eyes and there was 
a queer smile in them. 

“TI suppose I am—I should be, you know. I 
am Lady Alice Farranay!” 

His mouth opened in surprise and then he 
laughed. ‘You took my breath away; your 
little joke, eh!” : 

She shook her head. “I am Lady Alice. You 
see, you are a difficult man to fight. I 
heard about you—Fay Keverling told me. Of 
course you had the letters and things from 
Mortlake—my butler? I see I am right. 

“You’re—Lady—Alice?” 

He was numb with amazement—he had 
never felt quite as he felt now, so dazed, 9 
peculiarly stupefied. 

“I thought it would be easy—but not 8 
easy as it was. And when you asked me 
to a little dinner I knew that you wo 
alone. I had to do it. I have an Undisclosed 
Client too—one worth fighting for,” she said, 
and he smiled crookedly. 

“By gad—you’ve a nerve! Now suppos 
you go, Lady—Lady Alice——” 4 

His forehead was wet, he was surprised to 
find when he put up his hand to it. | “ 

“What d’you expec’ to get—coming here: 
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Cold Weather Starter 


Now More Dependable than Lver 


Probably no single feature of Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car has been more widely talked about 
and commended than the power and promptness 
of the starter. 


The new two-unit starting and lighting system 
now advances Dodge Brothers leadership in this 
important respect still further. 


There are now no moving starter parts when the 
car is in motion—no starter chain—no noise—no 
wear. The new starter is even more DEPEND- 
ABLE than the old, and far simpler and more 
compact in construction. 


Many other major improvements have been added 
during the past twelve months, all vitally affecting 
performance and increasing value far beyond the 
apparent measure of current Dodge Brothers prices. 


Special Sedan $945— De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce GrotHers Inc.DEtTROIT 


Donce Brotrers (CANADA) LiMiTED 
TORONTO, ONTARIC 





Doose BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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6-Room 


$98 weer 


WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT | 
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als for a complete home di- 


rect from the manufacturer | then, leaning over him, she unfastened the 


and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 








with and 
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certified lumber 
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clothes closets. 
Three other plans 
=a in catalog. All ma- 


Story:Half> 
ATADDIN ~ 


Story anda half 


ond floor av. 
for 2 bedrooms. 
Two fi lan 


rangements. y 
handy man can 
erect these houses. 





TR : rc | 
mee 22 4 


Large living room, dine 


try, three bedroo 
clothes closets an 


bath. Semi-open stair- 





Save 18%, wert 


The Aladdin — prepares all the lumber in our 
mills ready to be nailed in place. Cost of lumber is 
reduced 18 per cent, cost of labor is redu+ed 30 per 
cent. Our blue prints and instructions make it easy 
for anyone fami with tools to erect an Aladdin. 
You will be sure to find in the Aladdin catalog the 
home, garage or summer cottage that you will like. 
Send for it today. We epee safe arrival of com- 
plete materials and PAY THE FREIGHT to desti- 
nation. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest 
grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, win- 
ows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight 
paid to your station. Many styles of year around 
dwellings, summer cottages and garages to choose 
from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Catalog No. 148. 
BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


TADDIN| 


| to guess that. And the key is on the chain in 
| your pocket. 
| when you were out of the room. Morphia and 
| something else—there is a dear old doctor 
| who would have given me poison if I had 
| wanted it. I knew you would be alone——” 


ing room, kitchen, pane | 
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Why was his speech so thick, and his heart 
bumping so? 


“The letters. They are in your safe. I had 


I put some stuff in your wine 


He did not hear the rest very distinctly. 


, Clutching the edge of the table and bringing all 


his will power to bear, he attempted to walk to 
the door. And then his knees doubled under 


, him and he found the floor very pleasant to lie 
| upon and dream upon 


The girl watched him till he lay still, and 


golden key chain he carried, and choosing a 
key walked to the safe. This she unlocked 
with a hand that did not tremble. 

She took out the letters and read their be- 
ginnings—near the end of one a sentence ar- 
rested her eye. 


“. . « Thave a feeling something hap- 
pened. You will tell me, beloved, won’t 
you? And I'll stand by you. . .” 


Lady Alice Farranay smiled faintly and 
dropped letters and photograph into the fire 
and watched them consume to ashes. On the 


table was her photograph. It had been a shock 
to find herself confronted with that when she 
first entered the flat. But by drawing his at. 
tention to the resemblance she had stifled 
surprise before it had formed. This photo. 
graph went the way of its fellow; curled blackly 
in the flames and was poked to fragments, 

Relocking the safe, she fastened the key 
chain to the pocket of the unconscious 
picked up her overcoat. Then she walked out 
into the street and hailed a taxi. 


Mr. Cheyne was in retirement at a little 
Italian town when he read the announcement 
in the Paris edition of an English paper. He 
knew, of course, that the old Duke and his im. 
possible son had died in the same week, but 
this intelligence was both new and startling, 


Lady Alice re Bash birth yester- 
day to a son, and Billshire is rejoicing that 
the Dukedom is not, as: was feared, ex- 
tinct. Lady Alice is the daughter of the 
late General Sir Gregory Stannart, and 
comes of a famous fighting family. 


“Humph!” said Mr. Cheyne—for very good 
reasons he called himself “Mr. Burton Smith,” 
and he had shaved off his mustache. ‘Humph! 
er Undisclosed Client! I never thought 
of that!” 





death to be permitted to spend the late hours 
of an evening at the Whitechapel and listen to 
the rapid-fire, free-for-all battles in which 


| Dunne, Seymour, Perkins, Whitlock, Doctor 
| Reilly, “Bishop” Baldwin, Wallace Rice and 
| Luther Dearborn took turn about in shooting 
| at any target in sight. 


The club paid no attention to small fry but 


| it gave a party once in a while if a real per- 


sonage came to town. Chauncey M. Depew 
was honored and Rudyard Kipling remem- 
bered his evening at the club because, later on, 
he tried to remember and write down some 
of the words of the club song which began: 


In the days of old Rameses, are you on? 
They told the same thing! 

They told the same thing! 

In the days of old Rameses, 

That story had paresis; 

Are you on? Are you on? 

Are you on, on, on? 


Some of the other verses suggested that dur- 
ing Sodom and Gomorrah people told it to their 
sorrow and in the days of ancient Florence it 


| was held in great abhorrence and so on, the 


remainder of the couplets being unquotable at 
this time. 

It was a harum-scarum outfit, no doubt 
about it. One evening there was a “reception” 
for the Clover Club of Philadelphia. As the 
party ended, the club rooms were “pulled” by 


| the police and all of the guests were taken back 


to the Auditorium Hotel in blue wagons. 
Those who talk of Whitechapel days will al- 


ways speak of Collins. He was a hard-up high- 


brow who drifted into the club from nowhere 


/ and found himself happily at home among the 


freethinkers, cynics, iconcolasts and renegades. 

He was very red. All he could see in the 
world was a compact oligarchy which was walk- 
ing on the faces of the oppressed. Every man 
who had money was a tyrant and every man 
who was busted was a potential angel, suffering 
the horrors of exploitation. 

He had a theory that the submerged masses 
who were enslaved by capitalism would never 
be aroused unless some heroic souls were ready 
to step out and become martyrs to the cause 
of social revision. 

It was his idea to enlist a large number of 
volunteers from the friends of humanity and 
have them commit suicide in a most public 
manner, at the same time letting the world 
know that they were killing themselves because 
of the intolerable conditions imposed by 
modern civilization. 


When Good Fellows Got Together (con. som pate 


Collins believed that a great number of 
suicides, following one another in dramatic 
succession, would have a cumulative effect in 
arousing the multitude. 

When he sat around in the Whitechapel and 
enlarged upon his grisly plan for precipitating 
another French Revolution, it was suggested to 
him that if he thought so well of the scheme, 
why didn’t he start it off by a practical demon- 
stration? 

He said he was not bluffing. He was going to 
be the first of the volunteers. 

One night he went to his room in a shabby 
little hotel over on Clark Street and took a large 
dose of poison and began to write his farewell 
message to his down-trodden comrades. 

As the poison began to take effect he wrote of 
the sensations which were starting in to be- 
numb him and cloud his brain. While his 
strength held out he continued to scribble a 
rambling combination of propaganda and 
theatrical autobiography which would have 
been real material for Edgar Allan Poe. 

Included in his dying message was a request 
that the Whitechapel Club take charge of his 
remains and that he be cremated. 

The boys were so impressed by Collins’s un- 
expected complicance with their bantering re- 
quest that he make good, that they gave hima 
glorious send-off. 

They took him down to a lonely spot on the 
shore of Lake Michigan—the dune region, near 
Miller’s Station, Indiana. They built a huge 
pyre of dry cord-wood and soaked it with kero- 
sene and put Collins on top and touched the 
thing off. Then several members made short 
speeches, praising the courage and sincerity of 

eir departed friend. 

After the literary exercises were over, the 
fire was still blazing and the members had to 
wait in order to rescue the charred remains, S0 
they all went in swimming. : 

T was reporting the Homestead strike when 
all this happened, but as I rode into Chicago on 
Sunday morning I read a page story giving the 
details of the burning and the full text of the 
speeches. 

I went to the club at once and found a bunch 
of the mourners sitting at a round table. They 
had been up all night and looked it. I asked 
them if it was all true—about Collins. One of 
them went over to a paper flour sack st nding 
in the corner and took out a blackened skull and 
leg-bone. I told him that I was convinced— 
and to replace the exhibits. Then I sought the 
open air. 

It was a merry crew—the Whitechapel Club, 
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‘This great car is the climax of the 
Franklin policy of always keeping ahead 


AN KLIN 


ON VIEW AT ALL DEALERSHIPS. Now offered at the’ 
most favorable price in Franklin history, with a special 
25th Anniversary Easy Ownership Plan also available. 


CouPE Now $2490—SEDAN Now $2790 | 


FULLY EQUIPPED F.O. B. SYRACUSE, N. ¥.—OTHER TYPES IN PROPORTION, 
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The Wrong Twin by Lella Warren Coninuea from page 81 


he liked my not treating him like a professor. 
He said he didn’t enjoy being considered ‘a 
musty tome.’ ” 

Fran turned her face to the wall. “Hurry up 
and turn the light out,” she complained. “I 
want to get some sleep.” 

A few days later she saw them walking on 
the campus together. Laughing. She faced 
about and went the other way. 

Couldn’t he see the difference? 

She took the book back finally and gave it to 
him reluctantly. 

“Your expression makes me feel like a selfish 
dog,” he laughed. “But I'll lend you another 
crackerjack.” 

Surely, thought Fran, if he talked like that 
to her he must know she didn’t consider him 
“a musty tome.” Anyway, history wasn’t 
musty. 

“Do you feel the way I do about all this?” 
she questioned desperately. 

‘‘How do you feel?” he asked. 

“Why, as if these people’—she pointed 
towards the books—‘‘were the real people. 
The ones around me today seem to be auto- 
matons going through motions. But these 
others did things! And I want to be like them, 
to accomplish something. I don’t know what, 
for I haven’t any talent. But can’t I just be 
somebody, when I feel so alive?” 

She stopped, aghast. What had possessed 
her, to break out in this fashion? 

But he wasn’t laughing at her. ‘‘Go on,” he 
said simply. 

“That’s all. Except that I feel as if they’re 
my people. That I’ll be one of them some day 
—making history.” 

He leaned his head back against his clasped 
hands. ‘Yes, I suppose,” he poked fun at 
himself, ‘that the reason why I teach is to get 
that feeling of—of shaping destinies. And 
history? You're right, I live in that endless 
pageant too. 


An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad . - . 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two by two——”’ 


He broke off, but she had found out what she 
wanted to know. 

There were getting to be quite a number of 
these hours in his office. And often history led 
to themselves. Little trifles hardly worth men- 
tioning, such as his suppressed liking for 
flamboyant ties, or her hatred of pale pink. 

One time he questioned her as to why she 
so seldom recited in class. ‘Stage fright? Or 
just what is it?” 

“No, I don’t care enough about the class to 
mind them, but’”—she- thought of Papa— 
‘‘glibness seems sort of cheap to me, that’s all.” 

He nodded. “I see. But I hope you won’t 
be so inarticulate at exam time.” She felt his 
approval, though, under the warning. 

Another time they ate hickory nuts together 
up there, cracking them open by pounding 
with a paper-weight. She mashed her thumb, 
and he wanted to get iodin to put on it. “I'll 
bet that hurts,” he kept saying every few 
minutes. But it didn’t. She couldn’t even 
feel it. She was feeling only the tingle in her 
funny-bone where his hand had clutched when 
the bang first happened. 

After that she got in the habit of watching 
every big tweed back on the campus to see if 
it would turn into Hal Carter’s. 

She began not to care who danced with him 
since she had this other. And besides, what a 
term paper she was preparing! It was all about 
Abélard and the Twelfth Century Awakening. 
She liked old rascally Abélard. And she 
wouldn’t hold back on this. She meant that he 
should know all of her potentialities from those 
pages, the whole of the girl that she felt he 
had glimpsed—and liked. 

There were bad moments, though. One 
Saturday when she had an especially squeezed- 
dry feeling from a long day among reference 


books, Adeline came in, her cheeks crisped to 
wild rose by excitement. 

“T had a long walk and tea at the inn with 
Professor Carter,’ she bubbled. ‘He almost 
asked me to their next dance. If it weren’t 
for his old faculty complex! You know’’—her 
eyes kindled—“‘you know, I think” Then 
she stopped as if afraid of giving away too 
much. ‘‘The sunset was very pretty,” she 
added. 

Fran felt suddenly very tired. 


It was January, overcast and forlorn. Filled 
with term papers and frantic cramming for 
mid-year exams. A soggy bread pudding sort 
of month. But Fran was beginning to glow as 
she put the last perfect touches on ‘‘Abélard.” 
She could almost forget that everyone was 
wondering whether the rush Professor Carter 
had given Adeline at the last informal meant 
he was going to defy college conventions and 
ask her to the Prom. She would turn in her 
paper and then if he couldn’t see, why —— 

“Would it be too much trouble,” she asked 
Adeline, “‘for you to type my paper when you’re 
doing yours? I'll do review quizzes with you 
from my class notes if you will.” 

Adeline glanced at her own sparse notes. 
She had been a bit worried about them lately, 
and Fran acted so funny about sharing her old 
note-book. ‘Perhaps it would be a good idea 
for us to go over the stuff together,” she said, 
trying not to sound too relieved. ‘And I guess 
I can manage the typing. If it weren’t ior 
me——<—”’ 

“T know.” Fran thanked her humbly. Any- 
thing to get that paper right. 


On the first day of the new term Carter laid 
three thick white folios down on his desk. 
“Your examinations,” he announced, “‘are not 
entirely corrected. But I have graded all of 
the term papers, and will spend this period 
reading several of the best.” 

Fran’s heart went thud, thud, thud. For 
she knew that hers would have to be one of 
them. The first was on the Song of Roland. 
Pages and pages and pages. The second was 
by a graduate student, concise and thorough 
and dull. When Carter came to the third she 
could read its title upside down even from 
where she sat. It was hers. 

“This last one,” he was saying, “fairly 
shocked me by its excellence. One girl at 
least does not consider Abélard merely the 
feminine of the noun Hélolse.” 

Fran’s mouth got all dry and prickly. 

He read. 

The twelfth century was there, restless and 
waking out of its long thrall to the Church. 
Abélard was there, arrogant and challenging 
and incorrigible. But more—she was there! 
A wisp of a girl with a russet thatch of hair like 
a small boy’s who hated combs, swaggering 
slightly as she gaily flung her impudent heresies 
into the false teeth of tottering tradition. The 
very spirit of dissension. 

But it was really awful to see herself stand- 
ing a-tiptoe on those pages. It was as if she 
had called upon the whole class to stop and 
see—see “that other Aubrey twin’ offering 
herself up shamelessly to this man’s embrace. 

He let fall the last sheet, and looked up 
at a class that had listened. ‘That,’ he said 
fervently, ‘is a paper! It is called ‘Abélard 
Sounds the Reveille,’ and was written by”—he 
glanced down at the typed name for verification 
and there was a blank hush—“by Adeline 
Marston Aubrey!” 

Buzz, buzz, buzz! Fifty necks craned to 
admire Adeline. One girl whispered piercingly, 
“She never pretends to be a grind—simply 
brilliant, my dear!” Some boys stamped 
their feet and made catcalls, ‘‘Atta girl!” And 
Adeline only turned and turned a heavy seal 
ring on her index-finger, while her lashes made 
pretty fringes on her cheeks. 

But Fran could not see her. She couldn’t 
see anything. Everything had fallen away. 


Fran faced her twin whitely across the big 
study table. Her arms were like steel rods at 
her sides and she spoke with cold difficulty, 
“So you stole my paper!” 

Adeline whimpered. “I’d—I’d have flunked 
the course on mine. But your exam will get 
you by. I didn’t know he was going to read 
it out like that. Truly I didn’t, and have them 
all make a fuss.” Why didn’t Fran say some- 
thing? she wondered hysterically. ‘“Besides— 
besides, J just couldn’t flunk his course! It 
didn’t matter so much about you. He wasn’t 
just about to ask you to the Prom!” 

Fran’s arms went rag-limp at her sides. No, 
it didn’t matter about her. She was just the 
other one. It didn’t matter. But she must 
get out of the room, in case her anger came 
back. She turned dully. 


She was walking in circles in the snow. Her 
tracks showed that. But she didn’t care. 
There was nothing to care about any more, 
Not even dying. Perhaps death might feel 
good, washing up in a cold wave over her and 
sweeping away this horrible embarrassment. 

For Fran was having to. look at herself 
squarely, and in no flattering mirror. What 
preenings, she thought, what posings, and 
sickening little airs of importance—over 
nothing. All her unusualness, all her marvel- 
ous potentialities! Just a fiction to trim up the 
dulness of not being pretty and popular. She 
had called those others smug, and she had been 
the essence of smugness, with nothing to 
warrant it. She had pretended to be different, 
and what did it simmer down to—minus the 
froth of her fancy? Only that she, like’ they, 
wanted to love and be loved. She wanted Hal 
Carter. Dreadfully! 

Couldn’t play the game their way, so she 
made up her own rules. And lost anyway. 

She went on walking in circles. 


Adeline looked about Carter’s book-choked 
little office with a frantic, trapped feeling. His 
voice was stern and terrible, but she could do 
nothing to stop it. 

“So you cheated your sister! I knew that 
style the minute I glanced at her examination. 
I must have been blind not to have known it 
before. But in the rush—the confusion—I 
didn’t have time to think. What a mess! 
Where is she?” 

Adeline tried to speak, but could only shake 
her head in a distressed way. 

“For heaven’s sake, where is Francesca?” 
he blurted angrily at her wavering head. 

“OQut—out—walking, I guess. She left me 
this morning.” 

“Walking since morning, in this storm? 
My—— Where?” He hurt her shoulder 
grabbing it so hard. “Where?” 

“How do I know?” she asked tremulously. 
But he whirled about and the next instant was 
racketing down the steps. 

She heard the door bang. Then there was 
silence—with her alone in it. 

Just silence and nothing else. The creepy 
kind like that in the attic at home. Sinister 
and gray and full of spiders stealthily weaving 
their webs. The kind of stillness that made 
her afraid to turn her head for fear of seeing 
a face at the window . . . Anevil face leering 
from out of the shadows that were: inescapably 
closing in on her. And she couldn’t run 

Cl-ling! Her vanity case slipped from her 
numb fingers and clattered at her feet. 

The sound of the breaking of the powé 
cake released her breath in a long, 


sob. 
She stooped ae the shattered powder, 

crying softly, listlessly. 

ge had let her be a ’fraid cat, and hadn't 

taught her to bait a hook. No one had ever 

taught her anything real. They had just 

her sit like “a sweet girl,’ while Papa twis 

one of her curls around his white lady’s finget 
So she went on picking up crumbs of 

and crying, without knowing exactly why. 
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I'm the Man That Broke the Bunk at Monte Carlo (continues rom pose 43) 


toward its destination and next its arrival 
there and the debarkation of its occupant and 
then—even more graphically—I imitated the 
croupier as he whirled the roulette wheel and 
the violent spinning in the opposite direction 
of the little ball and, finally, I smiled the large, 
opulent smile of a gratified gamester and with 
both hands scooped in a vast amount of 
imaginary winnings. 

Presently I could observe, well back within 
his being, the beginnings of the dawn of reason. 
It was plain that conscious thought soon 
would be working toward the surface. Noting 
this, I repeated the illuminating calisthenic 
exercises, meanwhile saying to myself: 

“This, now—this shows what a born panto- 
mimist can do when he lays himself out to it. 
Pantomime is perhaps the most. tricky and 
elusive of the dramatic expressions but, by 
Jove, I’ve got it! Beyond doubt I could 
journey to the most remote corners of the globe 
and merely by the use of this great gift of mine, 
procure anything I wanted. Just look what 
I’m doing to this dumb-bell . . . Come on, 
Bunny, and take a long lead off third—that’s 
it! Now slide for home, dad-gum you, slide!” 

And he slid. All at once he smiled a de- 
lightful smile of complete understanding and 
cried out, “Oui, oui, M’sieur,” several times 
and darted from the room—and came back in 
ten minutes with a double order of scrambled 


What are you going to do with a stiff as 
rabbit-headed as all that? I ask you! 

Still, the loss was not total. I ate the eggs 
and I drank the coffee which accompanied 
them, or rather I drank a jorum of that de- 
plorable ink-colored mystery tasting of 
chicory and Japanese shellac which the French 
persist in calling coffee. Still, I suppose every 
great nation has its abiding and besetting 
delusion. Not even we Americans, constitut- 
ing, as we freely will concede, the most intelli- 
gent and the most progressive and the most 
efficient race on earth, are immune. We think 
we’have personal liberty. Us poor simps! 

Anyliow, having washed the taste of the 
coffee out of my mouth with some corrosive 
sublimate which I happened to have in my 
pocket, I went down-stairs and. met the con- 
ciérge or drum-major, who luckily spoke 
English, and I had speech with him, the result 
being that shortly I found myself hastening 
toward the revels in an automobilette which I 
think must have been built expressly to order 
and to measure but was thrown back on the 
maker’s hands because it seemed to cramp the 
prospective purchaser, who was one of Singer’s 
Midgets; and thence it drifted into taxicabbing 
channels and now had been chartered by the 
day to me. I overflowed it until I felt like a 
charlotte russe out riding. 

The driver had his own little peculiarities, 
too. It was his custom to drive comparatively 
slowly and with a marked reticence on the in- 
frequent straightaways, but, throwing off all 
restraint, to tear at mad speed around all the 
sharp narrow curves, of which, between Nice 
and Monte Carlo, there are nine thousand four 
hundred and seventy-four. And here was an- 
other funny thing about his system: He never 
loaded up with more than a pint and a half of 
gasoline at a time. He would halt at some way- 
side shrine which had been turned into a service 
station and buy a pint and a half, no more and 
no less, and feed it in, and then proceed on his 
careening course until the supply ran low and 
his pet began uttering complaining fretful 
Sounds and then he’d stop again and give the 
little thing another pint and a half. I think 
he was trying to wean it. 

_,rhus, with many halts and with the hair- 
lifting swings already enumerated, we raced 

‘ong, and to make sure it was not all a dream 
I would say to myself as I pinched the part 


: which bulged out most prominently above the 


tonneau: 
‘So this, off which I am liable any minute to 
lunk eighteen hundred feet into the placid 


Mediterranean—this is the far-famed Riviera 
so celebrated in song and story! It’s all too 
wonderful! To think of my being here! And 
to think where I’ll be if Ben Hur makes a mis- 
calculation of about a quarter of an inch going 
around the next bend! But no, I mustn’t 
think of that—such would be verging on the 
morbid.” 

Through one of those miracles by which the 
Almighty occasionally shows that when a 
human creature is to be preserved that he may 
perform a great service for mankind, the same 
shall be done, we reached Monte Carlo and I 
spent the rest of the day and evening there in 
a preliminary spying-out of the land. I was 
fortunate to secure a competent conductor in 
the person of an old acquaintance of mine, a 
member of an old New York family—one of 
the Hirsch boys. 

No doubt my reader has heard of Hirsch 
Brothers, proprietors of the Anglo-Saxon 
Quick Delivery Mail-Order Company. There 
are four of the Hirsch boys—Wallace, Irving, 
Gordon and Plantagenet. This was the 
youngest one, Plantagenet. Every year he goes 
across for the house, and quite naturally spends 
most of his time at Monte Carlo investigating 
business conditions. He is a true and typical 
Knickerbocker—affable, fluent, a free spender, 
and abounding in the most graceful gestures. 
He showed me about the place and when I 
went back to Nice late that night I was pre- 
pared in my turn to act as a guide and mentor 
for my party. 


When we had swerved across the boundary 
between France and the infinitesimal morsel 
of alien territory which on three flanks the 
greater country encloses, I might have been 
heard to speak as follows: 

‘““My friends, we are now entering Monaco 
which, both in area and in population, is the 
smallest independent country on earth—-the 
smallest and the most prosperous. Its citizens 
pay no taxes, but then again, on the other hand, 
they are never permitted to enter the Casino. 
The late prince was in his time the greatest of 
ichthyologists or piscatorialists or whatever it 
is a man is when he knows all about the habits, 
customs and home-life of fish. 

“Well, the present incumbent is no slouch 
himself when it comes to sizing up fish—a 
good thing, too, seeing he lives off em. He 
took me for one last evening. Twenty-two 
hundred francs’ worth. Oh, yes, indeed, the 
reigning prince is considerable of a fish-fancier 
as some of his hired hands will take the ut- 
most pleasure in demonstrating to you later 
on. . . but I anticipate. 

“Here is Monte Carlo in a highly unpaved 
state as you will readily observe; and almost 
immediately beneath us is the Museum and 
alongside it the Aquarium and above these the 
celebrated Terrace, and yonder there, lying 
upon the beach having its bottom scraped, is 
Monaco’s navy. No, no, not the nearest launch 
—that belongs to private parties—but the 
second one; that’s the navy. As we bear right 
at the next corner we undoubtedly will en- 
counter some of the standing army. If we have 
luck we may encounter all twelve of them. 

“You readily may recognize a member of the 
standing army by his regalia—it’s all over red, 
white and blue, with patent-leather boots and 
a sword and a pair of pall-bearer’s gloves and 
a magnificent helmet and about nine feet of 
gilded hen-chitterlings looped over the shoulder 
and under the arm and draping down over the 
bosom. In all the world there is but one uni- 
form which is more brilliantly outstanding and 
that is the undress uniform worn by a member 
of the Ecuadorean Secret Service; he has green 
parrot feathers down the seams of the pants 
and when on active duty beats a bass drum or, 
if at night, sends up sky-rockets. But a mili- 
tary defender of Monaco runs him a close 
second. Arizona sunsets come third. 

“It’s a very affable and accommodating 
army, too. The commanding general very 


kindly opened the taxicab door for me yester- 
day—after saluting. Let us trust he’ll be on 
the job today. It gives one quite a thrill.” 

Here, though, a minor disappointment 
awaited us. It was only a colonel who opened 
the car door for us. The general was up the 
street helping change a tire. 

But all the rest of the experience was as I 
in advance had promised my companions it 
would be—a slow motion-picture of the sad- 
dest, the dreariest, the most sordid, most de- 
pressing conglomerate of human greed, human 
callousness, human credulity, bad taste and 
hopelessness that they or I ever had seen— 
and we’ve all three been about quite a good 
deal in our time, at that. 


On the side to the sea the Casino overhangs 
a series of gardens dropping down to the pebbly 
beach. But this side is usually shunned except 


* by deaf people—the orchestra plays there. On 


the land side the main structure faces a really 
fine stretch of park, with circling drives and 
flower-beds and grass-plots, and on beyond 
the squared houses of the little city banking 
themselves in circling tiers upon the lowermost 
slopes of an adjacent Alp. This vista is very 
fine indeed. 

Here are handsome semitropical trees and 
clumps of ornamental shrubbery and florid 
blossoms and twinkling lights aglow through 
the fronded stenciling of the foliage. There is 
a popular belief—a belief fostered by the busy 
fictionists who serve as the unpaid press- 
agents for this overgrown minnow-trap—that 
every inch of greensward has been dyed red 
with the blood of some ruined gamester who 
staggered forth from the tables and cut himself 
a piece of throat. This report has been con- 
siderably exaggerated. Certainly there have 
been suicides here—now and then an architect 
who took one good look at the Casino and be- 
came temporarily crazed, or a musician who 
made the fatal mistake of listening to the 
official orchestra. But as a rule, persons who 
go broke breaking Monte Carlo’s unbeatable 
game do not bump themselves off behind the 
oleanders. They’re entirely too selfish to do 
that. They wire home for more, because, as 
the statistics show, if you are born a sucker 
there’s no cure. 

In the last resort they may sponge on the 
pension fund maintained by the management 
for the benefit of permanently stranded sports 
and sportees. It would be bad for trade if too 
many of the finished products of the industry 
were panhandling for sous in the public squares. 
So the thoughtful proprietor cares for them 
after a fashion but makes them keep off the 
premises. He can afford it; he’s doing awfully 
well. 

Running past the front elevation of the 
building is the main street or rue des Pauvres 
Poissons. Like the bank-roll of the average 
patron, it starts off ambitiously but peters 
out very abruptly. Overshadowing and domi- 
nating it, stretches the great gambling-house. 
Without fear of successful contradiction, I de- 
clare this to be the homeliest large building in 
southern Europe. The entrance goes in 
through a facade so ponderous, so overbur- 
dened with the carven figures of full-breasted, 
dropsical, bloated female deities—titular god- 
desses, I suppose you might call them—that 
constantly the whole thing seems on the point 
of tumbling down of its own weight. 

Along the roof to the left are lesser statues 
allegorically dedicated to distinguished cus- 
tomers of the past. Among others I recognized 
bronze likenesses of the following: Colonel the 
Honorable Launcelot Bertram Guy Pilchard, 
K.C.B., of Anchovies-on-Crumpet, Herts, who 
believed what the fortune-teller told him; the 
late Judge Henry J. Mullet of Schroon Lake, 
New York, who worked out an absolutely sure 
system for winning at roulette; Professor 
George W. Shadroe of Dream City, Maryland, 
who thought because he escaped the card- 
sharps on the steamer coming over that destiny 











Six-Room House No. 631 


Plan Your Home Now! 


ET the most attractive book 

-J published on building a 
home—“The Story of Brick” 
—an attractive booklet with 
beautiful illustrations of modern 
homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The 
Extravagance of Cheapness and 
kindred subjects. Sent ee 

“Bungalow and Small House 
Plans” show 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in 
design, convenient in floor plan 
and economical to build. Four 
booklets showing 3 to 4-room, 
5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire 
Set $1.00. 

“The Home of Beauty” con- 
tains 50 two-story, six-room 
houses, representing a wide va- 
riety of architectural styles and in- 
terior arrangements selected from 
350 designs submitted by archi- 
tects inanation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. Complete plans 
for all these houses available at 
nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires” tells how 
to build a real fireplace and shows 
many attractive fireplace designs. 
Sent for 25 cents. 


American Face Brick Assn. 
1744 Peoples Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ence in meeting the art s of 
leading advertisers. Home study 
instruction. Write for iilustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. (Dept.94) Chicago, Ill. 








had set him apart for the. job of cleaning up at 
baccarat; Herr Gustav Rolmopps of Sardellen- 
Belchberg in Lower Bavaria, who was born 
with a soft place in-his crust like a Parker 
House roll and never got over if;.and many 
more. These monuments are all nudes or 
seminudes, which emblematically is correct. 
This is the most ideal spot on earth for losing 
your shirt. , : 

But—I seem to hear the reader murmuring 
it—but surely this ugly cocoon conceals a 
ravishing butterfly? Surely within this mon- 
strous pile will be revealed, in all its sensuous 
lure, in all its dazzling and entrancing beauty, 
the enthralling spectacle so familiar to all con- 
sistent patrons of the movie and eke to most 
readers of popular literature—the titled belles’ 
and beaux of the Old World thronging about 
the tables; the noble patrimonies risked with a 
debonair fling of the hand, upon a single cast; 
the king’s ransoms lost and won in a twinkling; 
the myriad lights agleam upon gemmed throats 
and jeweled wrists; the muffled cry: of abject 
agony as some desperate young profligate of a 
princely line sees the last nine millions of his 
inheritance swept from him; the laughter, the 
music, the feverish gaiety. And so on. . 

Friend, howcome you to get that way? Come 
with me. Let us enter this swirling vortex of 
fashion and danger, this golden palace of 
chance, this smiling hell, and give it the care- 
free once-over. 

First we find ourselves in the grand salon. 
It is a large and echoful cave of the winds done 
in Early Barnum and Bailey. Hitched to the 
fat pillars in the foreground are glass cabinets 
containing sample wares of the local tradesmen, 
mostly scents and toilet articles and jewelry 
and all very tinselly and gimcrackerish. 

Various gentlemanly functionaries in more 
or less vivid costumes wander about doing 
nothing with a rapt intentness. Among them 
the prevalent mode is to wear the thick droop- 
ing mustache which is regarded as being quite 
dressy and impressive except when the wearer 
has been eating mayonnaise on his salad. 

Dawdling about or seated upon the scattered 
sofas are idlers of many nations, including dele- 
gations of ladies who obviously belong to a 
universal sad sisterhood. It is not difficult to 
scrape an acquaintance with one of these. 

Beyond to the left and visible through a huge 
doorway elaborately scrolled and finished off 
in a tasteful combination of band-wagon golds 
and fire-engine reds, is the public salon free to 
all and sundry who want to get something for 
nothing, as who among us does not? But 
should you desire to be exclusive, to be set 
apart from the common herd which tends 
rather to whiskers for one sex and frequently 


you invade a small bureau or cubby-hole hard 
by and apply for admission to the salons privés, 
which are supposed to be reserved for the 
tr ly aristocratic. 

In the top bureau drawer a middle-aged 
gentleman sits, like St. Peter at the Gate, in 
solitary charge. Above his head is a sign on 
the wall warning you in four languages that, 
without assigning any reasons therefor, the 
| management reserves the right to blackball a 
| candidate on sight or to cancel his privilege 
after it has been granted. But pray don’t 
let that detain you. 

It’s almost as hard to penetrate the inner 
sanctuary of Monte Carlo as it is to get into 
Grand Central Station. The procedure calls 
for twenty-five francs (approximately seventy- 
five cents) and the following impressive for- 
malities. You tell the gentleman your name. 
He looks puzzled. You spell it; his bewilder- 
ment increases; he seems dazed. You show 
him your passport or, better still, your letter 
of credit or your sheaf of travelers’ checks— 
anything to convince him that you are still 
solvent. He studies your signature closely and 
then on a square card good for one continuous 
day’s session, he writes with a bad pen an en- 
gaging series of typographica! errors and hands 
it over, simultaneously accepting your current 
| dues, and, as is customary in case of Americans, 
! a little something on the side for himself. 
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for both, and which uses garlic as a perfumery, . 


‘If,.in tendering payment, you slip him one 
of those big mauve-tinted notes of a large de- 
nomination, the ceremony is prolonged con- 
siderably. He opens a bin and. takes -out a 
wooden box. The box is full of thumbed ‘and 
frayed manila envelops... He opens one of the 
envelops and takes from,it ‘4, wad of crumpl 
paper bills—pale purple, lavender, magen 
and some with just a dash of heliotrope. He 
opens another envelop. and gets out some 
more of the pastel currency. He opens: yet'a 
third envelop and shakes from it a collection 
of very small, very grubby, rumpled notes and 
an asscrtment of copper and nickel coins. ~ 

He then works out the arithmetic of the 
problem in his head, counts down what is com- 
ing to you, recounts it, checks it up once more 
to avoid any possible mistakes running against 
the house, gives it a swift parting caress, and 
passes it over to you. This was the way 
Charlemagne made change and what was 
good enough for Uncle Charley is still good 
enough for any Continental cashier. oe 
. This routine, mind you, is required for se- 
curing a card good for day and date only. You 
may—or you:might at the time of our call— 
get a week’s card for so many francs, or a 
monthly card for so many more. Personally, I 
ap doing business retail. If it took that 
ong to get a card for one night—well; make 
your own calculations! 


Armed with your.precious pasteboard, you 
traversed the drafty acreage of the foyer, 
— crosswise through the public gambling. 

all, which also-is-of a wide and -barn-like 
aspect; followed along a corridor and under an- 
other of those Adam Forepaugh portals, and 
were ushered into the somewhat smaller and 
presumably classier. precincts of one of. the 
several private salons where they lie, with’a 
bar and a restaurant and private dining-rooms, 
at the farther end of the wing. But the prin- 
cipal distinctions so far as I was able to judge, 
between the two grand divisions. were’ that 
while you might not smoke in the outer cham- 
ber, you might freely do so while patronizing 
any inner one; also, the latter had upon its 
lofty panels an enhanced number of oil- 
paintings, chosen, I think, by the same genius 
who picked out the stage-settings for the first 
Black Crook company; but otherwise was as 
illy-devised, as cheaply done, as vulgarl 
ornate, as dull and idealess and vega 
looking as the public room. 

In neither place did anybody—while I was 
there—!augh right out. You got the feeling 
that nobody ever had laughed aloud and 
heartily; that nobody ever would. Only at rare 
intervals did anyone smile; this thing was too 
serious for smiling. I did see one woman, hav- 
ing made a small winning, bend lovingly 
toward the little heap of brass counters and 
celluloid plaques which had been shoved to her 
and audibly croon—croon as a mother might 
over thé cradle of her first-born, or as an 
Englishman might over a grilled kidney. But 
she plainly was a novice and of the bourgeois 
besides; she had not the restraint born of re- 
finement or long practise at Monte Carloing. 
To right and left, her neighbors, all case- 
hardened habitués, snooted her. : 

Instinctively you lowered your own voice as 
though you walked through a burial-vault; in- 
stinctively you trod softly on the po 
floor; you helped to preserve the hush of the 
dismal and depressing atmosphere of profes- 
sional gambling carried on as a sober and & 
grim and an all-engrossing science. 
shuffle of nervous feet; the low-pitched, mo 
notonous, clacking reiterations of the game 


keepers’ calls; the rattle of the little wooden 


rakes as the deft crowpiers hauled in or 

out bank-notes and the big red disks 

-tokens—for*you might play either with 

or with chips; the sibilant hissing of decorous 

whispered interchanges, the discord of af 

occasional dispute quickly stilled—these were 

the only sounds that disturbed, however 

slightly, the brooding calm. } 
For me the scene had all the unbridled 

jollity, all the lilt and lure and frolic note of 8 
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The automobile is universally accepted 
as a big factor in the social side of 
family life. So women, more and more, 
are concerned with every aid that con- 
tributes to its safety and comfort. 
Recognizing this aroused interest, 
and the vital importance of tire equip- 
ment, Firestone has left nothing un- 
done to add unusual safety features to 
Gum-Dipped Tires. Firestone engi- 
neers have developed a tread with 
broad, safe road contact, and of 
remarkable non-skid qualities. In 


deep snow or slush, on frozen ruts 
Ff Quality 


or oily boulevard, you can trust 





Happy and Safe on Firestones 


the tread to hold true and avoid dan- 
ger of skid, slip or spin. 

Your car, equipped with Gum- 
Dipped Tires, is easier to handle—re- 
sponding more quickly to wheel and 
brake. Riding on Firestones you no 
longer dread the sudden stop, the im- 
patient order to move on, the emer- 
gency turn in traffic. And all this 
means not only a safer ride but a far 
more enjoyable comfortable one, 
with confidence and peace of mind. 

See your nearest Firestone 
Dealer. Let him explain the many 
advantages which these tires give. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... i Hp Serwlond, 
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rainy Sunday at the Morgue. I’m not exag- 
gerating in the hope of scoring an effect. I’m 
telling you the honest truth about my re- 
actions. I filled up with a sudden op loath-. 
ing; yet as regards chancy pursuits I have no 
conscientious scruples; I have been known to 
take my little’ fling. 

The general feeling of being in a funeral 
parlor was enhanced by the bearing and the 
appearance of the staff. The croupiers and the 
dealers and the lookouts and along with these 
certain unidentified employees all were ap- 
propriately attired in slick white collars and 
black ties and long black coats of a most 
mournful aspect, cut undertaker style. I 
watched one of these mercenaries as he served 
his drawn-faced, purse-lipped,. knotty-browed, 
desperately-in-earnest practitioners and 
thought of the simile of a mortitian’s assistant 
sHently ministering to the unburied dead while 
they staked for copper slugs with which to 
weigh down the pale lids on their corpse eyes. 

No eating went on; and there was no drink- 
ing nor anything to drink, that I could see. 
Well, I’d no quarrel with that restriction—em- 
balming fluid would have been the only suitable 
tipple for this merry company. It needed a 
Hogarth or a Doré to paint the picture; a De 
Quincey or an Edgar Allan Poe to describe it. 

The corps had expressions suitable to their 
calling. They mainly were flabby, pallid men 
wearing the unmistakable look of men who 
lived by unwholesome and confining pursuits 
away from the air and sunlight. Without 
exception they were keen-eyed, imperturbable, 
low-voiced and gravely courteous to all and 
sundry. They knew their manners. 

The characteristic types among the players 
resolved themselves into certain oft-recur:ing 
specimens. Multiply each set by twenty or a 
hundred and you’d have a fairly comprehen- 
sive, composite photograph of the whole. Here 
they were: 

The American male tourist, prosperous, 
sometimes openly amused, sometimes appar- 
ently disgusted, who had been drawn hither, 
as he went about Europe on his boring sight- 
seeing itinerary, by one of three motives—by 
idle curiosity or because gambling even against 
a dead-sure thing appealed to him, or because, 
having read so much and heard so much about 
this place, he craved the small vain satisfaction 
of being able to brag after he got back to 
Buffalo or Biloxi about the time when he 
bucked the bank at Monte Carlo. 

The females of his species, somewhat flut- 
tered and vastly fascinated; hesitating over 
their bets and rarely risking any very consider- 
able amounts. 

The British male ditto and his womenfolk, 
slightly more impassive and under stricter 
nerve control than their Yankee prototypes. 

The expatriated, unattached American 
woman, who for some reason or other, you 
guessed, practically was a fugitive from her 
own country; usually haggard, often elderly, 
sometimes downright aged; inevitably over- 
painted, over-bobbed, over-jeweled and under- 
clad; a burnt-out crater of excesses and ex- 
travagances, trying now to rekindle those 
extinguished ashes of passion by the device of 
risking money on the spin of a silly ball or the 
flip of a stupid card—an extinct volcano 
snuggling up to a tallow dip. 

The European variant of the same sub- 
variety and belonging in the same general 
grouping. (Not so expensively dressed, as a 
general rule, as her American sister.) 

The professional adventurer of the ultra- 
sophisticated Continental breed, which is in 
nowise to be degraded by comparison with our 
inferior domestic imitation; frequently mono- 
cled; a greedy, appraising, predatory stare; 
faultless of manner, excusing his impudent 
leers at every pretty girl; gorgeously groomed 
but with an unabashed feminized eroticism 
permeating his foppishness. He smelt of evil. 

The successful professional adventuress of 
almost any nationality you pleased to ask for; 
beautifully gowned; with an eye like an eagle 
for the main chance, and as hard as a jail door. 
The unsuccessful-professional adventuress, a 
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slightly shop-worn and fading cheaper edition 
of.the foregoing, and more inclined, by neces- 


. Sity, to listen to reason. 


The European small shopkeeper type, oc- 
casionally replaced by the well-to-do peasant 
type; usually bearded if a man; usually in old- 
fashioned garb if a woman; more likely to be 
middle-aged or elderly than young; wagering 
five francs (fifteen cents, about) or ‘ten or 
twenty at a time, rarely putting up as many as 
fifty francs; scarcely breathing during the 
play; their meager, stunted, diseased souls 
looking out through their squinted eyes, and 
their fists involuntarily clenching and un- 
clenching, and their tongues licking their dried 
and grinning lips; in their postures the abnormal 
fixity of the addict; with the insane patience 
to sit on for hour after hour silently gloating 
if their winnings pyramided, silently grieving if 
their stakes melted tragically away; like drug- 
fiends, these were, and very numerous. 

And all or nearly all industriously scribbling 
down on scratch-pads or forms of ruled paper 
obligingly provided for that purpose by the 
management, a tally of every winning number, 
color, and combination. 

Indeed, this was an inevitable feature of 
the business—this bookkeeping was. At least 
ninety percent of the regulars and many of the 
dabblers kept score on the results. Paper and 
pencil at tue right hand of a player, chips or 
money or both at the left—this was the com- 
mon rule. No doubt in the years to come, 
reading over these treasured dope-sheets will 
provide a congenial means of spending long 
afternoons out at the county poor-farm. 

And here was another thing that would 
smite you with a jolt: I know it smote me with 
one. During my three visits of inspection I 
saw but one person—and he an American— 
who played for really sizable sums. It pro- 
duced a sensation which brought onlookers 
thronging from other tables when word spread 
that some daring speculator had won as many 
as two thousand francs—nearly sixty dollars, 
as reckoned our way—upon a single roll. 

Of course, through a streak of continuing 
luck, a fluke running counter to the law of 
averages, fortunes have been won at Monte 
Carlo. When this happens the canny adminis- 
tration sees to it that news of the coup is 
exploited abroad, thereby spreading more 
molasses to snare more flies. By the same 
token, individual fortunes are lost, but mainly 
the money is won or lost—usually lost—by 
driblets; a dreary, wearing, languishing thing. 

If I am one to say, judging as I do by per- 
sonal observation and by the testimony of more 
seasoned students of this particular phase of 
mortal idiocy, it is not the flung-away dollars 
of the wealthy and the well-to-do, not the 
bullion of the rich waster, that make up the 
dividends for the shareholders in this nice 
little, tight little drum*of a Casino. It is the 
pennies of the incurables which enable the chief 
owner of the plant to have his palaces and his 
yacht and his flunkies in livery and yet leave 
enough over for a split with the French in 
order that he may enjoy an exclusive monopoly 
in the best graft, which is roulette, for legally 
none may play roulette on French soil. It is 
that which so prospers the stolid burghers of 
this petty larceny realm that they exist, plump 
and fat, and pay never a stiver for the up-keep 
of their make-believe toy government. The 
Casino doesn’t live by cracking vaults or tap- 
ping tills; it lives by robbing a poor-box. 

Finally, there is this to be said—from the 
better’s standpoint the whole proposition, as is 
mathematically provable, presents an abso- 
lutely impregnable front. Roulette is far and 
away the favorite game at Monte Carlo. And 
roulette is the one game, of all widely known 
games, where the odds against the player and 
correspondingly in favor of the bank are the 
longest. Constantly, unceasingly, the rule of 
percentages works against him. and sooner or 
later it will eat him up. 

Take the numbers: Bet on a number and 
win, and the gamekeeper pays you at the rate 
of thirty-five for one, which sounds attractive 
if you don’t stop to-think- -But against your 


chance of winning there are_ thirty-seven 
chances+the thirty-six numbers plus ‘the zefo, 
Then again; ‘should the ball land ‘at wis Oh 
spin when you have bet upon the color, or up 
odd-or-ever, or upon the main divisions, 
money is cut in two—half back to. you and hat 
to the house—or, if you prefet,-it i§ impéundes 
and on the next turn, even though youf.c 
shows as ‘winner, you get ;back*y 
— and hpi prepa es 
troubles-and your pains and- oushea \ 
for nothing. « . tia ** 2 









By spreading lesser sumg*to pr 4 
stake you may guafantee against totakless 
granted a sufficiéntly..extendeéd period-of 


with the-averages fanning: rot freakishly 
regularly,.and reulette wit devour afiy, ba 
roll even though it*be as big arourid as 4 wa 
boiler. igh ase ye 
On the other-han¢y there-is baccarat, vbeh 
against 


one gamester -risks his*coin at evens” 


as gamekeeper:. That, on the surface; soune 
fair enough. »But,the House.takés its cut for 
trouble—rouglily, five percent of the tgahe 
out of every-pot regardless of its size”; 
the plays come very quickly—infinitely quié 
than at poker or yen at Craps. -A kitty tun 
for the benefit of ‘the house. is at*best about the 
greediest little animal that lurks in the jungles 
of chance, as any professional..sport.,will tell 
you, but by comparison, -baccarat’s kitty 
makes any other kitty seém a vegetarian. - 

Approaching niy conclusion, [am prepa 
to state, once more. without -peril.-of bei 
controverted, that so far as» picturesque 
goes, so far as the’ counterféft carnival spirit 
goes, there-is moré life—if so" epurtous. «ae 
may be called life—at Tia d uana or at Juarez, 
down on our Mexican border, in a single hour 
than there is at Monte Carlo in a solid month. 
And as for dashing and audacious and adven- 
turous play—well, I’ll risk the further assertion 
that on any good bright night in Bradley's 
deadfall at Palm Beach ten times as much real 
money—yes, twenty times as much—will be 
played for as is played for on any good brisk 
night at the Casino; another difference being 
that Bradley’s has only a short season during 
the height of the winter run of the gudgeons 
from the North, while Monte Carlo goes on 
season in and season out, grinding up the 
fingerlings into little profitable pieces. 

So that, my brethren, is Monte Carlo—Ad- 
vertising Done It! Outside on the Terrace is 
the velvety blue of the Mediterranean night, 
the soft sky above you, and below you the soft 
and tideless sea which never in hue or texture 
is the same for two’hours on end but which-al- 
ways is incomparably lovely; and about you 
are the scents of the magnolia and the mimosa 
and, caressing you, the gentle sweet breeze, 
and, whispering to you, the palms and the 
cypress and the murmuring bushy-headed 
pines. Inside, there is the heat and the smoke, 
the everlasting hopeless struggle against a per- 
fect machine, and permeating all of it, like the 
reek of some strong essential oil, the sweated 
and squalid greed which is the bowels of the 
cheap, penny-snatching, cheese-paring thing. 

Oh yes, I was near forgetting one farewell 
item. Close by the Casino and under the same 
paternalistic direction, they used to have 
pigeon-shooting. Coop-reared birds, tame and 
torpid and fat and heavy of wing, were fo 
out of pens, one behind another, and forced to 
flounder up into air; and a few yards away 
stood gallant heroes armed with scatter-guns 
to blast the poor bewildered creatures into 
frowzy chunks of carrion as they rose. It was 
a noble sport. Between bouts with Lady 
Roulette it provided relaxation for a jad 
gentry. And so typical was it of the general 
tone of the place that you might have figured it 
would go on perpetually. 

But only lately it was abolished—not for 
humane reasons, though. My theory is th 
someone in authority made the belated dis 
covery that after all this was not strictly i 
accord with the spirit of Monte Carlo—once 
in a while a pigeon got away without leaving all 
his feathers behind him. _.. : 


another gamester’s, atid the rc j 
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HE miserable inconvenience of a 
cold is the most common ailment of 
the winter months. Of all diseases to 
which the flesh is heir, it is the most 
costly in lost time and in impaired health. 
On thé average, colds bother each 
American 23.3 days a year; cutting the 
efficiency of their subject, making him irri- 
table and depressed, and exposing his friends 
and family to the same distressing hardship. 
And yet many people needlessly suffer from 
colds — for taken care of in time, a cold is not 
a trouble difficult to defeat. 


Most colds begin by contagion, though 
many start by exposure to dampness and to 
sudden changes in temperature. The normal 
petson in good condition throws off a cold 
easily, and speedily defeats the germs which 
cause it. But your condition of the moment 
determines the extent of your powers of re- 
sistance. You may be immune one day —an 
easy victim the next. 


“ “ “ 


FTEN in winter we over-eat, we under- 
exercise. On the go all day long, ner- 
vously rushing, subject to draughts, rapid 
changes in our physical resistance take place. 
Our bodily processes frequently become dis- 
turbed—we fail to digest properly — waste 
products remain too long within our intesti- 
nal tract. 


And when that occurs, poisons are set up 
(Auto-Intoxication), which, permeating our 

Odies through the blood stream, lower our 
Vitality and weaken our resistance to colds, 
and to other ills. 
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(ur national propensity to CoLps 


This common trouble from which 
so many suffer, can be traced, quite 
often, to Auto-Intoxication, a form 
of self-poisoning that weakens our 


powers of resistance. 





Local treatments are good for local effects, but 
a good rule with colds is to get at the source 
of the trouble. Correct the stoppage, sweep 
away the accumulated poisons of waste. 

To accomplish this, there is no better 
helper than Sal Hepatica—the standard effer- 
vescent saline. 

The use of Sal Hepatica is the first step to 
take in relieving a cold. It promptly rids the 
system of waste products and bathes away the 






Sal 
Hepatica 





poisons of waste, thereby aiding in keep- 
ing thebloodstream pureand incondition 
to destroyand carry off the germs of colds. 

Sal Hepatica stimulates the release of 
the natural secretions of water in the in- 
testines. The liquid bulk supplied to the 
intestines by this purely mechanical pro- 
cess quickly induces peristaltic activity and 
brings about prompt elimination. 

Sal Hepatica .is a delicately balanced com- 
bination of several salines, fortified with 
sodium phosphate. Dissolved in a tumblerful 
of water it makes a sparkling, effervescent, 
palatable drink. 

You may take Sal Hepatica on arising or, if 
you prefer, half an hour before any meal. 


“ “ “ 


Just off the press there is a new booklet on 
“Auto-Intoxication” whichexplains more fully 
the causes and effects of self-poisoning and the 
many ills which follow in its train. It also 
explains how you may avoid this prevalent 
condition and clearly and logically it tells you 
how to keep physically fit. This booklet is 
free—mail the coupon for it today. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E 27, 

71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
fully the causes and the effects of Auto-Intoxica- 
tion (self-poisoning). 


Name 





Address 





City State. 
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Human beings simply are this way— 


AYBE it isn’t just laziness. 

Maybe it’s simply human na- 
ture. But unless you are very un- 
usual, you are like the majority of us. 
You forget to change the oil in your 
car every 500 miles, as you should; 
you neglect to water your radiator 
and you forget to watch the inflation 
of your tires. 


And how often you are tempted to 
wear a shirt the second day because 
the buttons are already in it. 


Even when it comes to small daily 
tasks that have a very direct bearing 
on our own personal well-being, we 
are often inclined to be remiss. 


Tooth brushing, for example. Despite 
the fact that after you have brushed 
your teeth, you feel wonderfully re- 
freshed, tooth brushing is just an- 
other one of those irksome early 
morning jobs that have to be done. 


Realizing the truth of this, the makers 
of Listerine set out deliberately to 
formulate a dentifrice that would 
furnish the easiest, quickest way to 
clean teeth. 


In short a tooth paste efficient even” 


in the hands of lazy people—for in 


Fz 


*This specially prepared cleansing medium 


(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is: much softer. than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts tooth . 
decay. 3 
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thats all-— 


tooth brushing, at least, the word 
lazy applies to so many of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy touse. It works fast. With just 
a minimum of brushing your teeth 
feel clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste is made. It contains 
a specially prepared cleansing ingredi- 
ent—entirely harmless to enamel**— 
plus the antiseptic essential oils that 
have made Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean 
—and therefore safe from decay— 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, 
U.S. A. 





-P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


COPYRIGHTED 1927, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
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“—even for lazy people 


oth 
be. 








S1TOOTH:- PASTE 


-~ €asy to use 





Our gums lead 
a lazy life! 


N these days of soft food and delicious 
cookery, it’s not remarkable that dentists 
lay so much stress on the care of the guins. 
For dentists know that these widespread gum 
disorders are in large measure due to the lack 
of natural roughage in our food—to the almost 
total absence of those coarse, fibrous elements 
that invigorate the gums and keep them in 
sound and sturdy health. 
Gums then grow tender and weak. The blood 





does not circulate freely within their walls. | 


They bleed easily under the brush, and “ pink 
tooth brush” warns us to be on our guard 
against more serious troubles. 


How Ipana and massage bring 
gums back to health 
Dentists say the best corrective— and pre- 
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The Old Coun tess (Continued from page 8). 


measured tones. ‘She will care very much to 
see you.” 

They crossed on the bridge. 

“Jill is not well today,” said Graham when 
they were on the path and had begun the steep 


'ascent. ‘‘She asked me to come and tell you.” 


Mademoiselle Ludérac went before him. 

“It is not serious, I hope,” she said politely. 

He had found the words too late to do any- 
thing for himself; but to her they might still be 
helpful. They were helpful. She had thought 
them over and her voice told him that she 
would make use of them. 

“Not serious. It’s influenza. The doctor 
is seeing her. She must take care of herself 
for a week or two.” 

“Would it please her if I should go to see 

5”) 


“No; I think not. She would be afraid of 
infection for you.” 

“T do not fear it.” 

“Tt would trouble her, I think, if you came.” 

They said no more then. They crossed the 
highroad and climbed the farther height and 
reached the rocky eminence where Madame 
de Lamouderie had stood. Here Mademoiselle 
Ludérac paused. 

“T am going to see the people in the cottage.” 

Graham lifted his hat. 

Her eyes for one moment met his. ‘You 
will tell Madame de Lamouderie why you came 
to find me?” 

“That Jill sent me? Of course.” He was 
facing her, his hat in his hand, and suddenly he 
felt a hot flush mount to his forehead; beat in 
his throat. It was as sudden, as violent as hers 
had been. Mademoiselle Ludérac stood there 
and observed it, helplessly, for a further mo- 
ment, then, gravely bowing, she moved swiftly 
away towards the thatched cottage. 


When Joseph opened to him Graham felt 


| himself observed with a sidelong glance. 


| said. 


ventive, too—is massage of the gums. And | 


thousands of dentists instruct their patients 
to massage their gums with Ipana Tooth Paste 
after the regular cleaning with Ipana and 
the brush. 

For Ipana’s content of ziratol, an antiseptic 
and hemostatic agent well-known to the pro- 


fession, renders Ipana of definite aid in the | k “page aghben: : 
a, . | she surveyed him, still with incredulity, and 
toning and strengthening of weak, under- | Ailaniek tie teen al acemelhe : 


nourished tissue. 
Make Ipana your tooth paste 


for at least one month! 
The coupon, of course, will bring you a ten- 


“Madame la comtesse is in the garden,” he 
“She had given up seeing Monsieur 
today.” 

“Tl go to her in the garden, then,” said 
Graham. 

He crossed the hall and went out. He felt 
that he was to deal very easily with the old 
lady. As he approached her it was with aston- 
ishment, incredulity, she watched him. 

He raised his hat, smiling: ‘‘We’ve met be- 
fore—though you would not acknowledge me.” 

The old lady wore her broad black hat. She 


| had risen from the bench set against the garden 


wall and leaned upon her silver-headed cane as 


If he were to deal 


| with her easily that was simply because he was 


|so indifferent to her. 


As an antagonist she 


| was not to be despised. She was calm, she was 


| even majestic. 


He would have no coquettish 


| plaints to withstand. 


day trial, enough to acquaint you with Ipana’s | 


cleaning power and its delightful flavor. But 


the better plan is to start at once with a full- | 


sized tube from the druggist. Use it faithfully 
for one month. That isa fairer test of Ipana’s 
power to improve the health of your gums. 


IPAN TOOTH 








PASTE 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H-77 


73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 




















“J did not know that you wished to be 
recognized,” she said, after a moment. 

“Why not, I wonder?” said Graham. “I’m 
late, I know. But Jill is ill, poor child. She 


| was to have met your friend on the island and 


asked me to go and find her there and explain 


| why she couldn’t come.” Thus did he cut the 


| 
| 


ground, so he imagined, from under the old 
lady’s feet. 

But she stood there, majestically, and con- 
tinued to survey him and a little vein of per- 
plexity crept into his assurance. Had it been 
a trifle too bold? Had she detected in his voice 
a brazen note? 

“Ah,” was all she said. And then: ‘Shall 


' we go in? You wish to continue your work?” 


‘Most certainly. If you will continue your 


\ kindness.” 


Madame de Lamouderie laid her hand on 
his arm and they walked down the path and 


| entered the house, in silence. At the foot of the 


| 
| 
| 


stairs she stopped. “I will take off my hat and 
be with you at: once.” 


In the drawing-room, where the fire 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1826 | hurned in- readiness for his arrival, Graham 


wre 


placed his easel. Gloomily indeed the great 
eyes surveyed him from the canvas and ‘the 
vein of perplexity, of uncertainty in him tap 
more deeply as-he looked at them. His story 
might avail to shield Mademoiselle Ludérac; 
but it would not avail to shield himself. There 
had been that in his demeanor, and in hers;ag 
they had walked down the meadow, that must 
inevitably engage a vulture’s attention. Well, 
after all, what of it? He and Jill were soon 
leaving Buissac. 

Madame de Lamouderie entered with an un- 
remitting calm. She had arranged her hair, 
unaided, under the mantilla, and her lips were 
accurately rouged. 

“T am grieved indeed to hear that my charm- 
ing young friend is ill,” she said, going to her 
chair. “I thought yesterday that she looked 
feverish.” 

“I’m afraid she caught this cold several 
days ago,” said Graham. ‘If I had realized it 
sbe should have been put to bed at once.” 

“She came, through sheer kindness to see 
me,” said Madame de Lamouderie. “It isa 
heart of gold she has. And it is too true”—she 
had taken her pose and Graham began to paint 
—too true that she should not have come 
out. Already she had been harassed, troubled, 
You heard, perhaps, that my unfortunate 
Marthe had been ill-advised enough to tell her 
the story of her mother’s disgrace.” 

“Yes. So I heard. I do not think Jill felt 
it ill-advised.” : 

“T differ from her, then,’”’ said Madame de 
Lamouderie with composure. ‘‘Ill-advised, un- 
suitable, I consider such confessions: to be, 
Your wife’s interest had touched poor Marthe 
too much. She wished to make sure of it. Let 
that be her excuse.” - 

Graham made no reply. _He painted in 
silence and the old lady, now, kept silence too. 

When he paused, the light had begun to 
wane. But he had done much. The old head 
looked out at him from the canvas with an 
astonishing vitality. He had thought so one- 
sidedly of his work.that he was surprised to 
see Low it had responded to the little he had to 


ve. 

“How do you like it?” he asked, turning 
canvas to Madame de Lamouderie. ae 

She studied it, but, as he saw, with an at- 
tention as divided as his own had been. Even 
her vanity was in abeyance today. “It is re 
markable. It is magnificent. - I am satisfied 
to have served your genius so well, Monsieur. 
Is the sitting over for today? There is some- 
thing of which I wish to speak to you.” - 

“Yes. I can stay a little.” Graham was 
taken aback by the. deliberate request. If 
there was anything to face it would, he felt, be 
better to have it over. 

“Put away your things, then,” said Madame 
de Lamouderie, and when he had done this, 
perhaps a trifle sulkily, for he felt that her 
attitude put him singularly at a disadvantage, 
she pointed to the low chair opposite her own. 
“Will you sit there?” 

Graham sat down and folded his arms. 

“It is about Marthe and your wife. that I 
wish to speak to you,” said Madame de 
Lamouderie. ‘You will not be surprised at 
my decision, for what I have to say will show 
you that if your wife is very much your affaif, 
Marthe is very much mine. It is, in a semsé, 
under my protection that she has lived for some 
years now—in so far as I can lend it to het. 
You knew that I had already told your wile 
something of Marthe’s history.” ‘ 

“Yes,” said Graham, “I knew about that. 

“Tt was all that I felt it wise to tell,” said 
Madame de Lamouderie, ‘for I was , 
lest in speaking of one thing, I should, 
advertently, reveal another.” 

“Well, that alarm was unnecessary, wasn't 
it, since Mademoiselle Ludérac has now told 
all her history to Jill?” a 

“No,” said Madame de Lamouderie, 
shaking her head, “‘no; she has not told 

- de not allude to her u ther’s story: 
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| | burned her youth away.” 





Tt is of Marthe’s own story that I°am now 
speaking and it is not one that she would ever 
tell your wife.” _. ~= 

A little pause fell in the darkening room and 
Graham felt himself suddenly retreat, as if 
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respect her courage; her strength of will. I can- 
not forget the beautiful devotion to her mother, 
nor what blood it is that runs in her veins, 
urging her towards destruction.” 

Though she spoke so rightly, and with such 


from a dimly seeh tentacle stretched forth a ring of just disdain, Graham did not show 
towards him. “In what way does Mademoiselle her any sign of approbation.. He remained, 
Ludérac’s story concern me?” he coldly apparently, unmoved, and his expression even 
questioned. betrayed an offensive skepticism. But he was 

“Tt concerns you in that it concerns your not thinking of the old lady. His bitterness 
Jill,’ said Madame de Lamouderie. ‘‘Some was for himself. That he should have found 
intimacies it is not suitable that she should be meanings so mysterious for a reality so miser- 
exposed to. She is singularly young; singularly able; his Eurydice, shining and immortal in her 
confiding and inexperienced. Marthe would grave-clothes, only a pitiful little courtesan, 


never tell her; nor could I; but to you I feel 
that. I owe a complete avowal, since it is 
through me that your wife met my protégée. 
You will do me the justice to remember that 
it was never as other than a performer for our 
entertainment that I introduced her.” 
Graham now looked heavily across at.the old 
lady, and after a pause she took up her theme 
with the deliberate gravity that had, through- 


Madame de Lamouderie. sat: before him, her 
eyes upon him, and in her presence he must not 
attempt to probe the darkness that opened 
within him. The-faint, haughty smile fixed 
upon his face was the veil he held between 
them. ; tS 

But the old lady, impersonal, dispassionate, 
was today armed with a terrible prescience, 
Her next words seemed prompted by an un- 


out, marked her manner. 


erring-instinct.. “I have told:you all this be- 
“You know now all that need be known of “4 


d cause of your Jill. «I have félt, watching the 
;my poor Marthe’s lamentable girlhood. When _ events of these last days, tha you might wish 
| her mother died she went to Bordeaux to seek to withdraw her, tactfully, ffém an unsuitable 
for work. She was alone in a strange city. intimacy. :Marthe herself, have seen it 
She was poor and embittered. Her father had  plainly—and in looking back you will concede 
| been dissolute; her mother, half mad. Such it to her—has done her best to withdraw. She 
was her inheritance. Can ‘you blame her, has her instinct*of what i$ fitting. But it is 
Monsieur, can you feel surprise—for that she not only that. I have-my-own responsibility 
has.a potent attraction you have recognized— . towatds.,.Marthe.. She -livéshere under my 
when I tell you that she yielded to the solicita- “protection;-. I; have*seeh that upon you she 
tions of her youth and of herindigence? It was" produces thé effect She»produces upon other 
in.the Iast years of the war. Bordeaux was’ .men. And must ask you t6 take no advantage 
full-of weaty; despefate ‘soldiers. She took’ _of the frailty now fully exposed to you.” 
lovers among them; many lovers. Passion “Advantage?” ~ Under brows of thunder 
| had its way with her. Under that chill de- Graham’s eyes darted dark flames towards her. 
meanor she has a temperament of fire and she The old lady did not quail. ‘I have revealed 
to you—before, I trust, she herself revealed 
| Graham still sat with his eyes on his hostess, it—that to my protégée the seduction of the 
| and first there came a self-protective instinct other sex is as potent as hers for them. May 
| that told him to make no sign of shock; and I trust you not to yield to the appeal of such 
|then a deep, sick intimation of acquies- a proximity?” 
| cence; of relief. This was separation. This Graham stared, blackly, for another moment. 
| was safety. Marthe Ludérac was like himself. Then, violently, he started up from his chair. 
| Not set apart: not a celestial mystery. He ‘Are you suggesting that I might feel drawn 
| could now turn his back on her. Jillwassaved; tomaking Mademoiselle Ludérac my mistress?” 
| and he was saved. But he must say something Madame de Lamouderie, unmoved, looked 
| to Madame de Lamouderie and as he found his__ up at him and in her eye he seemed now to 
| voice at last he knew that it betrayed, not the detect a malevolent beam. 
| relief, but the bitterness of a disillusion deeper “You put it clearly, my young man.” 
| than any thought could reach. “T don’t think you quite realize to whom 
| “How, with such a means of livelihood at you are speaking.” 
| her disposal, did she come to turn to teaching? “Mais, mon cher ami,” said the old lady, “I 
|Or does she teach? Are her winters at Bor- speak to a man—tout simplement.” 
| deaux passed with lovers?” “T see. All right. You have made a 
| The old lady paused. The light was waning. mistake.” 
| He could not clearly distinguish her features. Graham was turning from her, but her next 
| They seemed to express a profound sadness. words, uttered with no urgency, no change of 
, She slowly shook her head. tone, arrested his departure. “I have made no 
| “Tt is over. I believe that itis over. There mistake. You are a man, like another. You 
‘is great strength in Marthe. She came to cannot pretend with me to bea Sainte Nitouche. 





know me and she has made me her promises. 
I did not shrink from her. I am not easily 
stocked by life. I have sympathy, Monsieur, 
for temperaments of fire. With my help she 
has been able to build up a new life.” +; 

“But since she had embarked og . that 


‘ career,” said Graham; Still trying fore light 


| irony, “‘it might seem more to her adi 
‘she were*to continue.it; 


intage if 
It’s a dulf tife she 


‘leads here. She is, as you say, most remark- 


You have had your mistresses; and perhaps 
as many as poor Marthe has had lovers. You 
cannot face me and tell me that because you 
have made a happy marriage you are incapable 
of desiring another woman.” 

Graham faced her. “I am in no mood for 
confessions. But of one thing you may be 
assured. Your protégée runs no risk from me. 
I am not a man to be tempted by a lady of such 
easy virtue.” 


‘ably attractive; attractive enough to pick and The old lady bowed her head. ‘That is well. 
choose. The life of a courtesan, especially in I thank you.” 
| France, offers very solid advantages.” And why should Madame de Lamouderie be 
| Immediately, with a repudiating, even a _ treated as if she were guilty? He was aware 
noble coldness, Madame de Lamouderie of the question as he left her and the beam of 
answered him: ‘You misinterpret me, Mon- recognized malevolence seemed to answer him. 
\sieur. Marthe was not a courtesan. She was She had been glad to shatter his illusions and 
/not mercenary. It was not to the rich only she whatever mitigations justice might find for 
gave herself; it was to the poor also; to the her behavior, all that he knew now was that 
poorest little poilu, if he could touch her he wanted to get away from her; be rid of her. 
heart. A man and a woman, I know it well, And she understood it well enough. He must 
cannot see that question eye toeye. Toaman, concede her that. She made no effort to delay 
women are divided into the sheep and the him. Had he demanded some final verification 
goats; the innocent and the guilty. I do not from her, none more convincing than her silence 
feel it so. Marthe has lived as a not ignoble now could have been offered. She adored him; 
man may live. She has loved freely—as her but jealousy had not been her motive; or how 
heart led her to love. And, strange as it may could she have endured to see him go like this? 
‘seem to you, I respect Marthe Ludérac. I As Graham walked down the winding road, 
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or in performance. 
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a strange effect followed upon his anger and be- 
wilderment. It was as if the evening, with 
deathlike, gentle hands, soothed them away, 


that had so tormented, so intoxicated him. . He 
had*the feeling of awakening from a dream. _ 
Why had he been so angry? The old lady 
had been right. She had seen the truth ‘to 
which he had been blinding himself all these 
| days and she had warned’him. If she had been 
glad to warn him, if there had been vindictive- 
ness in the impulse, that did not condemn her. 
Mademoiselle -Ludérac’s figure. passed 
| through his mind, shrouded, featureless, sunk 
| to the wraith-like anonymity of the protégée. 
|-He would remember the word. It had a talis- 
| manic quality. A thing to be protected; a 
| thing needing protection. That was the old 





: lady’s rightness. She had seen that he needed 


a talisman and she had given him one. 
_ His thought traversed, but from far above, 
like a bird above a lurid landscape, the wretched 


story that Madame de Lamouderie had un- - 


folded.” He paused to gaze at no aspect of it, 
though from-one darkly smoldering spot the 


faded heat seemed to-reach up to him in-his - 


altitude ‘and scorch, ever:s6 slightly, his in- 
differefite.. Her heart k&d been touched even 
by “the -poorest little poilu.” And remember- 
ing that, he remembered the start away from 
his inadvertent touch, that afternoon, of all 
her conscious flesh. She feared him; with 
reason; and she feared herself; with greater 
reason. From the beginning she had feared; 
as he had. : 

And now he hastened towards Jill, Jill who 
need never endure such complicities of com- 
prehension. He was, at last, able to think of 
Jill as he had not thought of her for many. 
days. Happy, innocent Jill. Never'had he 
loved her as he loved her now, urged towards 
her by self-scorn; and by that sense of a dark 
reek on the air, the taint in his nostrils for 
which Jill’s limpidity, as of mountain freshness, 

| would bé the antidote. SE 

| Jill was asleep when he went in. She lay on 

‘her pillow, her cheek turned to her hand, and 
looked, with her tossed locks and parted lips, 

like a very young child. He bent over her, 

| tenderly smiling, while tears rose to his eyes. 

When she awoke, she asked him no question 

| about his afternoon. But she was really ill. 
| The fever ran high that night. She smiled 
; dimly and gratefully upon him while he nursed 
i her, and he believed that if any shadow had 
| rested on her he would have seen it. He hardly 
left her for three days. When he went out it 
| was to walk in the opposite direction from the 
| manoir, and deep relief was in him for the 
blessed interlude. It was only as the days 
passed on that he began to wonder at her 
silence; and to ask himself if she wondered at 
| his. 
| She could sit up now in bed, and knit and 
| write letters, and he read aloud to her. It 
| might have been a very happy time were it 
| not for the sense of tension, even of breathless- 
ness, that affected him. It was at night, lying 
| in the little room beside hers, that he seemed 
| to recover, from his impressions of the day, a 
‘memory of tension in Jill, too, that only her 
! smiling calm kept from being apparent when 
; they were together. And, thinking of it at 
night, it became very strange to him to re- 
member that she had never asked him one 
question about the manoir and its inmates. 

Then, one evening, after tea, Amélie came 
up and said that Mademoiselle Ludérac was 
below and asked if she might see Madame. 

It was hateful to Graham; it made him hate 
himself, to find that helplessly, involuntarily, 
he had started to his feet. He could not see 
her. That was the first thought that had come 
to him; before any thought of Jill. Disgust and 
terror seemed evenly mingled in his impulse of 
flight. But Jill was looking over at him, 
strangely looking, surely, and she said: 

“Don’t go. I want you to see her, too.” 

Her voice reminded him, in its quiet and 
urgency, of her voice when she had asked him 
to see Marthe Ludérac on the island, and he 
now wondered whether that had been to test 
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and his soul was dispossessed of all the magic . 





his strength; and her own; to test the reality 
left. to them. He stood still and leaned back 


* against the mantelpiece in shadow. 


Mademoiselle Ludérac just glanced at him 
as she came in, just bowed her head and went 
on swiftly to, Jill’s bedside and took her hand 
and stood ‘beside her, half turned from him, 
She wore a long-black cloak and a small black 
hat and all that he saw of her face was the 
pale line of her cheek. But he saw her white 
hand, holdiiig: Jill’s: He watched it while she 
and Jill spoke together. 

“Yourare better?” 

How her voice startled him. It was as if he 
had forgotten her voice. 

“Ever so much better. 
come!”’ 

“T would have come before, had you needed 
me. It is for Madame de Lamouderie that I 
have come.’”*- - 2 

“She’s sent you? It was better for you not 
to come, wasn’t it? It’s.such a tiresome thing 
to catch, dear Marthe.” =~ ‘ 

“No;“she* ha$;not sent me. I have come 
quite on my own initiative. No, it isnot to 
stay. I-must go’ back to her”’—Jill had in- 
dicated a chair—‘or she will:miss me and she | 
must not know that I have been with you.* It 
is only this: Now.that you are better, could 
Monsieur ~Graham”—Mademoiselle Ludérac 
did not look towards him as she thus named 
him, but it was with perfect calm that she 
spoke—“‘come and see her, do you think? She 
is very much troubled, though she tries to hide 
it. It-would.touch your heart to see her. She 
has grown so tHin-and does not eat. Could he 
come, if only for a little whjle?” J 

“But of course he will; said Jil inher full, 
confident tone of reassurance. ‘‘Poor old dear! 
Of course you will, Dick, won’t you? ;I’m 


How good of you to 


quite all right now. You could go tonight, 


for a little while. It’s as bright as day. with the 

moon, isn’t it? You will go, Dick?” 7.4 
“Yes. With pleasure,” Graham. answered. 
He was looking at. Mademoiselle L 


udéric 
‘ who looked at Jill and he found-that“he could 


look at her fixedly’ For he saw now that 
though there was to be a next chapter it would 
be empty of her. He would never find 
Mademoiselle Ludérac at the manoir and he 
and Jill, indeed, could not have left Buissac 
without seeing their old friend. : 

“Oh—I thank you so much; so very much,” 
said Mademoiselle Ludérac, continuing to look 
at Jill. ‘It has made me unhappy to see her 
so shaken. It is a real devotion that she feels, 
and to be cut away from it, so suddenly, is 
perilous for her. It is not kind to leave her 50, 
when she cares so much—and without a word. 
Not kind!” And suddenly, listening to her, 
Graham was aware of a passionate resentment 
in Mademoiselle Ludérac’s voice. 

Jill was murmuring: ‘‘Oh, dear, dear Marthe! 
I’m so sorry—we’re both so sorry. He didn’t 
mean to be unkind.” 

“No; no; he did not mean it. He will tell 
her that he did not mean it: A thousand 
thanks,’’? Mademoiselle Ludérac murmured, 
withdrawing her hand as if alarmed by her 
own betrayal of emotion. “I will say nothing 
to her. She may believe, may she not, that 
it is quite spontaneously that Monsieur 
Graham comes? He will not mention me?” 

“No, of course he won’t mention you. 
shan’t be troubled in any way.” Jill as she 
spoke put out her hand to her friend. “But 
when shall I see you again, Marthe?” 

Arrested in her departure, Mademoiselle 
Ludérac stood and looked down into Jill’s sad 
eyes. Their jocund carving made them all the 
sadder. ‘When you are better. When you ate 
strong again,” she said. 

“But I am better. I shall get up tomorrow. 
It’s so lovely now. We must hear our birds, 
Marthe.” : 

“Yes. Soon. Some day soon—we must 
hear them,” said Mademoiselle Ludérac, and - 


. to Graham’s ear it was soothingly that 


spoke, as a parent speaks to a child who must 
not know that it is leaving it for a long, long 


journey. é 
And would she kiss Jill? Yes. Jill drew 
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her down and she bent still farther and 
pressed her lips on Jill’s forehead, but it was 
Jill who put her arms around her neck and 
kissed her on the lips, murmuring, “Dear, 
darling Marthe!” 

So she was gone, swiftly, silently, as she had 
come. 

Graham stood still before the fire. He had 
a sense of overwhelming danger. 

“You don’t mind my promising for you, 
Dick?” Jill lay back on her pillows and spoke 
softly. She was tired. She wished to hide 
| from him how tired; but he saw. ‘You had to 
| go, hadn’t you? Poor old creature. You 
| ought to have gone long before. You really 
| could have.” 
| “Yes; oh yes; I could have,” said Graham. 

He hardly heard what he was saying. His 
mind was fixed in a strange impulse. The 
sense of overwhelming danger was imminent 
and if he yielded to the impulse it would put 
|an end—to everything. ‘You see, the Est 
| time I saw her—she made me rather sick,” he 
| said and he turned from Jill and looked down 
| at the flames. 
| “Yes, I know,” Jill strangely murmured. 
| “I mean—she made me rather sick, too, the 
| last time J saw her.” 
“T didn’t tell you, because you were ill and 
I was afraid it would upset you. But I may 
as well now,” said Graham. “She told me all 
Mademoiselle Ludérac’s story. It was partly 
‘jealousy, no doubt. But it was partly trying 
to be square, to us both. She felt I-ought to 
know, because of your friendship with her 
protégée. She was really rather fine. And she 
is evidently devoted, heart..and soul, to 
Mademoiselle Ludérac.”’ 
Jill lay, very still, behind him. 
“It’s a wretched story,” said Graham, ‘and 
| L don’t know how you'll feel about it. But I 
| think you ought to know. I believe she herself 
| would like you to know. She’s tried her best 
' to keep you at arm’s length, hasn’t she? Well; 
it’s this, Jill, Mademioiselle Ludérac has been 
a courtesan.” 

There was no sound behind him for a 
moment. And then Jill’s voice came. 

“Madame de Lamouderie said Marthe had 
been a courtesan?” 

‘No; she didn’t say it. Idid. She said that 
she’d taken lovers. That when she went to 
Bordeaux, after her mother’s death, she took 
lovers. Indiscriminately; except for the fact 
that she wasn’t merely mercenary. She was 
alone, and poor, and had no prejudices; so 
; Madame de Lamouderie put it. And if she 

felt drawn to a little poilu, she’d give herself 
|to him as soon as toarich man.” An ex- 
traordinary bitterness had come to Graham’s 
| voice. 
| ‘And you believed her?” came Jill’s voice. 
| “Yes,” said Graham. “I believed her. Why 
| shouldn’t I believe her?” 
| ‘Because she’s mad with love of you,” said 





| 
‘Jill 
| “TY know that. She was glad to tell me, of 
|course. But it wasn’t jealousy. No; you’d 
| have believed her if you had heard her. She 
was very angry with me for calling her penitent 
a courtesan. For she is reformed, it seems.” 

“You believe it, because you’ve been like 
that yourself, Dick. You’ve been bad in that 
way and that’s why you are able to believe it 
of Marthe.” 

That was why, perhaps—Graham saw it in 
a sudden flash of insight, helped by Jill— 
he had heard that bitterness come into his 
own voice just now. The unchaste man can 
feel no spiritual tolerance for the unchaste 
woman. 

“Tf it’s true, in any way true,” Jill went on, 
‘ft isn’t in any way that you or Madame de 
Lamouderie could understand.” 

“Draw it mild, Jill,’ Graham muttered. 
“T’m not such a satyr as all that.” 

“No; you’re not a satyr. But you believe 
that Marthe has been mauled about by horrible 
| Frenchmen!” Jill’s voice broke at last; sobs 
| came into it. He turned, slowly, to look at her. 
| She was lying back on her pillow with burning 
| cheeks, her eyes closed. ‘Poor Dick,” she said. 
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It was so strangely that she said it that his 
heart stood still. She said it as if she under. 


stood all. 

“T’ve made you ill. I’ve been a fool!” he 
muttered, not approaching her. 

“No. I’m not ill. I’m better. I’m glad 
you told me. I shall get it straight.” 

“Don’t try to have it out with the old 
woman, Jill,” said Graham, after a moment. 
He felt as if he were picking his footsteps, 
cautiously, past a fiery furnace that might 
open and devour him. “Let her alone. Let 
both of them alone. By heaven,” he muttered, 
“T wish we’d never seen the place!” 

“T don’t. Because if we had never seen the 
place we’d never have seen Marthe. I’m not 
afraid of Madame de Lamouderie. And you 
needn’t be, either, Dick.” 

“You still want me to go up and see her, 
then?” With what a feeble voice he spoke, 
standing there and looking down into the fire, 
Did not Jill despise him? He despised himself, 
“You will be able to get up tomorrow. Let’s 
go tomorrow, then, Jill. Let’s clear out.” 

But Jill was unfaltering. ‘No. I will make 
it straight first,” she said. “And of course 
you will go up to her. Because Marthe wants 
you to. Because Marthe’s unhappy about 
Kier. Now let me go to sleep for a little while.” 


The drawing-room at the manoir had not 
been put in readiness for his visit. That would 
have ‘been to give Madame de Lamouderie a 
suspicion of the errand on her behalf. And in the 
circle of dreary light from the oil-lamp sat the 
old lady,- huddled together like a disabled bat, 
under thé folds of a long black shaw]. Unaware, 
she sat, sunk in a drowsy, bitter torpor, and 
seeing her Graham remembered that he had 
once smelled a bat. The memory of the smell 
came back to him; bitter, sour, drowsy. 

But the eyes that Madame de Lamouderie 
raised.were not like a bat’s eyes. He had 
walked up through the forest in bright, silver 
moonlight, and they. made him think of the 
night; of melancholy, silvery blackness. 

The days of her loneliness had hollowed her 
face and strewn it with ashes; but her eyes 
were beautiful; and as he looked into them she 
was at once loathsome and attractive to his 
mind. She had struck at her own heart as 
deeply as at his. 

“C'est vraiment vous? Je pensais ne plus vous 
revoir,” was what she said. 

Would not even Jill have seen that this was 
not a mere malignant liar? he wondered as he 
stood there, silent, before her. 

“Yes. It’s I. Jill has been very ill, you 
know. Why shouldn’t you see me again?” 

She made no reply to that, and continued 
to fix her great eyes upon him with an infinite 
sadness. 

‘And how are you?” he asked; coldly, but 
with formal interest. 

The old lady seemed to find all words diffi- 
cult; for even to this she did not, for a moment, 
reply. Then she answered: “As you see me.” 

Graham had taken the chair opposite her on 
the hearth. So he had sat the last time he had 
seen her; when she had told him and he had 
believed. j 

He was thinking of Marthe Ludérac now, his 
eyes fixed on the fire. He seemed to see her 
walking in the forest, her figure flitting from 
black to silver through the tree-trunks. It was 
a beautiful spring night. It would pour balms 
into her heart; and with a rush, as of wings, 
the harp notes of the Orpheus music went 
through his own. 

“You look sad,” he heard himself saying. 

“So do you,” she said quietly. 

“Which is saddest, I wonder?” Graham 
seemed to muse. ‘Youth or‘age? -Remem- 
brance, or presage; which is worst?’ ¢ 

“But one does not escape presage when 


one is old. » There is still life to be afraid of.” - 


“With so little of it left?” 
“But we do not feel life as duration. You 
well know that. A tragedy may be com 
centrated in a bare half-hour. One minute, 
if it is sufficiently terrible, may blot out 
a century. What was the suffering on 
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the beautiful finish of the electro- 
mechanical parts, as well as the very 
handsome container of the former, 
are a joy to me and my friends. 

“The simplicity of operation and all- 
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cross? Three hours. 
two millenniums.” 

Graham lifted his eyes at that and locked 
across at Madame de Lamouderie. He looked 
long. His eyes plunged into the night of her 
eyes, plunged and sank and brooded there. 
What was it between him:and this old woman? 
He distrusted her; he disliked her; yet in that 
night they were near. 

And her soul rose up and seemed to swim 
from great depths towards him; a drowned, 
dead soul, resuscitated by his gaze. It clung to 
him.’ He seemed to feel it fasten itself upon 
him and hide in him; like a bat; a bat creeping 
into its refuge and huddling there. Or was it 
not, rather, like a silver star rising up.from the 
depths towards the companion star of his soul? 
Bat; or star? Which? Which? 

“J wish I understood you,” he said, half 
hypnotized by her gaze. 

“You do,” said Madame de Lamouderie. 

“No.” He shook his head. “No; I don’t. 
Because you don’t understand yourself.” 

“Which of us does?” 

“Some of us have things out with ourselves. 
Some of us never do. I don’t feel that you 
do. I feel now that you are having them out, 
for me; not for yourself.” 

“That is because I love you,” said Madame 
de Lamouderie. 

“Ves. I know,” Graham replied. “But 
that isn’t enough. You must find more sub- 
stance than that.” 

Something dropped away from her gaze 
then; as if the resuscitated soul drowsed back 
again, reentered its oblivion. Almost with the 
shadow of an ashen smile, she said: 

“Tt is all the substance I ask for.” 

“You are my Undine, eh? I make or un- 
make you? Well; have it so, then. I can’t 
make anything enduring out of someone I 
don’t understand, you know.” 

“Ah, but I do not wish to endure. When 
you pass from my life—as you soon must do 
—I know it well—my wish would be that my 
life, too, should pass, like the shadow when 
the sun has sunk.” 

“T hope that’s not true. I don’t know 
when you speak the truth,” Graham mut- 
tered, for her voice moved him strangely. 
“Let us go back tofour theme. Remembrance 
and presage. Aren’t there sweet things in 
remembrance, then?” 

The old lady accepted the change of key. 
She looked away from him. She seemed to 
ponder and, again with the ashen smile, she 
said: ‘Yes; there are sweet things. I some- 
times think for hours of my childhood. When 
one is old I imagine that one’s childhood is 
always sweet to one. One lifts oneself up 
—up, on the tips of one’s toes—and there, 
far away, over all the mists and morasses, 
it is just visible; so bright; so small; so long. 
Looking back, it seems as long as all the rest 
that comes between.” 

“Tell me about your childhood,” he said. 

And sitting there, wrapped in her long 
black shawl, obedient, acquiescent, happy, 
weaving with skill and industry any spell that 
might keep him near her, she told him. 

The small, bright kingdom with its long, 
long days rose softly up before him. The 
cathedral of a great beech forest in Normandy, 
with pale pillars through which, in March, 
one saw the pale blue sea. It was there she 
took him first. Children’s clear voices rang 
and little Beloc, the white and gold spaniel, 
ran with them, barking; for the forest was 
part of their home and half a mile away the 
Louis Quatorze chateau watched over them. 

In the village, down in the valley, the 
peasants still wore coifs, crimped, winged, 
folded. Riding her dappled horse in a flowing 
skirt and plume, Maman passed along the 
golden edges of the plain. Old Blaise the 
farmer took them through the basse cour to 
see the new litter of little pigs. 

And as the old lady talked, by the dying 
fire, the radiance of those vanished days 


Yet it has shadowed 
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rested on her. Her eyes were soft; her lips 
sweet. She was happy, happy and self-for- 
getting, Graham saw, and almost forgetful of 
him, though it was for him she wove her spell; 
so that, for the first time, beauty came to 
him from her. He was with her in her child- 
hood. 

The clock in the hall struck ten. It was time 
to go. He rose and stood above her. 

“Shall I see you again?’’ she asked. 

“Yes. “Yes,” he promised gravely. He 
wished he could keep her happy; without 
presage; with remembrance. ‘“‘There’s the 
portrait. We have that still to finish.” 

She gazed up at him. ‘We are to finish it?” 

“We must finish it.” He saw that they 
must. For the first time, tonight, he saw 
that he owed her something. 

“Good night, then,” she said. She asked 
no question of when his time would be. And 
she said no word—ah! never a word, of Marthe 
Ludérac. 

“Good night.” 

She rose to her feet and took her stick and 
prepared to go with him to the door. 

“Shall I ring for Joseph?’’ he asked. 

“No; Joseph is in Buissac, with his niece’s 
family. And I will not wait for his return. 
IT am tired. Would you lend me your arm to 
my room? The stairs at night are difficult 
for me.” 

He gave her his arm and led her out. A 
night-light burned dimly in a saucer at the 
turning of the stair. He led her up and she 
sighed in going, stretching out her hand for 
the rail. She had aged terribly, he felt it 
anew, in these last ten days and on his hard 
heart there fell a blow of pity; of self-reproach. 

At the top of the stair he pushed aside a 
swinging baize door that gave on a dark pas- 
sage; airless, thick with the smell of beeswax. 

“Now to the right. There is a little flight 
of stairs,” said Madame de Lamouderie, and 
as they turned a corner the moonlight flooded 
in from a small high window and showed 
him the way. The passage beyond the three 
steps, leading down, turned to darkness again, 
but an open lighted door was before them. 
The old lady’s room waited in readiness for 
her. When he led her to the threshold he 
saw that two candles were burning on the 
toilet-table, a table all looped with muslin 
over pink and tied with wide pink ribbons. 
What a picture that would make—the old 
black figure before the pink, bedizened toilet- 
table. 

And there they paused on the threshold, 
and Madame de Lamouderie was looking up 
at him. 

“If you would kiss me, once.” 

He did not give himself time to think. 
Had he thought, he might have been guilty 
of a graceless retreat or a lame apology. At 
once he said: “But I am honored,” and 
though, as he bent to her, he had time for a 
horrid vision of gripping old hands seizing 
him, withered old lips searching for his lips, 
he found, as he kissed her forehead, and then 
her cheek, holding her still by the hand, that 
he had wronged her indeed. She stood mute; 
still; as if under an accolade. 


Now Madame de Lamouderie’s door was 
closed and he was in the dark still house, 
alone. He felt his way along the passage to 
the moonlit window and then stood perplexed. 
Was it to the right or left one turned? With 
hands outstretched, feeling his way along the 
walls, he went forward cautiously, waiting to 
meet the three ascending steps; but he did 
not find them and the passage seemed longer 
than he remembered. 

A door gave gently to his hand. Yes— 
there had been a door. He pushed it open 
and saw before him, not the staircase, but a 
small, white room lighted by one candle. 
On a bed in the corner a cat lay sleeping. 
There was a shelf of books; a holy-water shell 
with a sprig of box above it. Opening from 


the illuminated room on a square of mystic 
blue was a high window, and standing looking 
out was Marthe Ludérac. 

She wore a night-dress of thick linen, like g 
peasant’s, and her unbraided hair fell to her 
waist. Her feet were bare. 

She did not hear him. So intent was her 
gaze into the moonlit night that she was un- 
aware of the draft blowing past her into the 
room. Not until the candle flared and 
flickered did she turn to look at it; and thens 
saw him standing in the doorway. > 

Graham did not move or speak and she, 
too, stood silent, gazing at him. She was 
wonderful in her straight hair outlined in 
light on the blue rectangle of the window. 
Her face against its background of dark gold 
was of a pale blue tint and all her form gold 
and azure. She was like a saint in an illumi- 
nated missal. And she was like a young 
peasant, too, with the unbound hair and the 
coarse white linen night-dress that came up 
to her neck and down to her wrists and ankles, 

Then his eyes were drawn to hers. At 
last he dared to gaze’into her eves. . Was it 
the saint’s cold, transfixing r pudiat'on hz met 
there? Or was it the mute, animal acquies- 
cence of the peasant? He could not read the 
mheaning of Marthe Ludérac’s gaze; but she 
stood there, silent; motionless. 

Graham shut the door softly behind him 
and came towards her. The stealthiness of 
his query was in his tread and as he thus shut 
them in, as he thus advanced, she made no 
sound, no gesture. Then he stretched out 
his hands to take her and she sprang back. 

At that every doubt, every thought in 
Graham merged into the impulse of pursuit. 
A dark torrent of blood seemed to sweep 
before his eyes and to obliterate her azure 
face; but, as he seized her, as it sank before 
him, he received the meaning of her gaze; 
and it was not this. 

Ah—but this was now his meaning. This 
was now the meaning of his pounding pulses. 
She could retreat no farther, though she had 
thrown back her arms against the window- 


‘sill, and the blue and gold saint, the peasant 


in her coarse night-dress, was helpless under 
his kisses. Ravenously he kissed her. Her 
body was cold and strong within his arms. 
The cold moonlit air blew in upon them. 

Then he heard her saying, as with all her 
force she resisted him: ‘“Sortes—sorltes— 
sortez’’—in a’suflocated voice. 

Terror and fury were in the voice, though 
it spoke with no divided will, though the 
hands that thrust him from her were as strong, 
as untremulous as a peasant’s. 

He yielded to them but fell at her feet. “Tell 
me that you forgive me.” 

Her hands—against his head, against his 


shoulder—thrust him from her. They felt 
like iron. This was: no courtesan. This was 
his Eurydice. : 


“Only say that you forgive me. I am mad 
with love of you.” 

“Sortez! Sortes!” she repeated. 

But Graham, hiding.his face against her 
side, clasping her ‘like a drowning man, 
muttered: savagely: - “You must forgive me. 
You must say it. You love me and you must 
say it. I will do all that you tell me. ‘I will 
even go away—forever. But I will not leave 
you now unless I am forgiven.” 

“T forgive you. It was my fault as well. 
Only go,” said Mademoiselle Ludérac. 

His arms fell from her. He stumbled to 
his feet.. She would not let him look at her. 
Her hands were on him and thrust him before 
her to the door. All was not lost. All was 
gained. She loved him. It had been of him 
she had been dreaming as she stood at the 
window looking out. All her proud silence 
had meant but the one thing; she loved him; 
how passionately, her silence and her terror 
showed. But as he heard her turn the lock 
against him he felt like a criminal aba 
to his fate. 


Can Marthe hold out against her obvious love for Graham? And what of Jiil, caught between her love for both of 


them? Next Month Graham makes an amazing proposal which brings the problem for all three to a dramatic climax 
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ORANGE JELL-O 
garnished 
with whipped cream 
and fresh fruit 
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| Avoid desserts 
that overtax se hp HO never does 


7 
/ 


AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS DESSERT 


It’s a brave woman who can look 
her family in the eye and say: ‘There 
isn’t any dessert!’ . . . She may have 
the best motive in the world—she 
may feel sure that everybody has al- 
teady had too much to eat—she may 
be trying to protect digestions and 
prevent disaster—but she’s unpopular, 
and she knows it! Families want 
desserts. 

Really, no luncheon or dinner seems 
entirely satisfying without that final 
bit of deliciousness . . . So a great 
Many women have learned to say, 
often, “Jell-O for dessert!’’ Jell-O is 
as tempting as possible—but it differs 
from many other desserts because it re- 
ie very little digestive effort. Care- 

mothers know that it is quite safe 


to give Jell-O to children, even after 
a substantial meal. 


And Jell-O possesses food value un- 
usual in a dessert. Nutrition experts, 
after a long series of experiments, have 
recently stated that this type of food 
supplies an important body-building 
element, directly influencing growth 
and strength. For this reason, also, 
many mothers serve Jell-O frequently. 


Jell-O can be used in ever so many 
other dishes besides desserts. Fruit 
cocktails; salads; meat and fish dishes 
—all easy to prepare, wholesome and 
economical. Why not send for the new 
recipe booklet? Just mail the coupon 
. .. Of course your grocer sells Jell-O— 
five pure fruit flavors and chocolate. 





The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Division 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, 
Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate and Swans 
Down Cake Flour. 
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Tue Jett-O Co., Inc. 
Lz Roy, New York 


Please send me, free, 
the new recipe book- 
let—containing doz- 
ens of delicious Jell-O 
recipes. Si 
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THE DENTISTS SAY? 
qd health, authoutiis now irsist 





on the importanc. of protecting. The Danger Line from ackas 


For years E. R. Squibb & Sons have 
issued warning that the line where 
gums and teeth meet is in reality 
The Danger Line. That acids form- 
ing in the crevices along The Dan- 
ger Line—particularly between the 
teeth—strike the most treacherous 
blow to your teeth and gums. 


However, because of the confu- 
sion caused by dozens of conflict- 
ing theorjes — and because we be- 
lieved the public should receive 
confirmation on a question of such 
importanc¢e—we decided to bring 
the matter before the only real 
existing authority, the dental pro- 
fession itself. So we went to one of 
the greatest dental clinics in the 
“world—where every year more than 
100,000 treatments are given. We 
also asked practicing dentists every- 
where to state the result of their 
experience. From both sources we 
obtained almost unanimous agree- 
ment on the following facts: 





(1) Acids are the most frequent cause of 
decay and gum infection. 

(2) The most serious trouble occurs at 
the place where teeth meet gums — 
known as The Danger Line —espe- 
cially at that part of The Danger Line 
between the teeth where a tooth-brush 
cannot reach. 

(3) The best product known to prevent 
these acids from causing decay and 
irritating the gum tissues is Milk of 
Magnesia. 


Isn’t it logical, then, that Squibb’s 
Dental Cream, because it contains 
more than 50% of Squibb’s Milk 


of Magnesia in a most convenient 


and effective form, will definitely 
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help prevent the danger that 
menaces your teeth and gums? 
Squibb’s Dental Cream goes even 
further. Other tooth pastes may 
contain Milk of Magnesia and still 
not combine the other ingredients 
necessary to clean and care for your 
teeth and gums properly. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream cleans 
thoroughly, beautifully and safely. 
It relieves sensitive teeth and 
soothes sore gums. You can safely 
use it to brush the gums—which 
dentists say is very necessary—for 
it contains no grit. It will not harm 
the most delicate gum tissue. 
Each time you use Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream tiny particles of Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia are forced into 
every pit and crevice where acids 
can form. There they not only 
neutralize these acids, but remain 
to give protection long afterwards. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is on sale 
at all druggists — 40c a large tube. 
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Boys will be Girls by A, C. Witwer (Continued from page 69) 


extinguishing the fire and take the yacht 
back to New York for repairs. 

Aboard the Dartmouth we were the objects 
of much attention, a sort of romantic interest 
being attached to us, of course, through our 
thrilling rescue on the high seas from a burning 
yacht. Jack was in his glory and spared no 
pains in recounting our experience in fulsome 
detail, adding sensational embellishments 
from time to time, until at about the two 
hundredth recital his gifted imagination had 
woven an authentic Morgan Robertson scalp- 
lifter. The ant-eater likewise greatly intrigued 
the admiring passengers, but Jack’s magnan- 
imous offer to send Clarice through all the 
cabins in search of ants in gratitude for our 
rescue, was refused with thanks by the 
captain. Aubrey, whose superficial burns 
had been bandaged by the Dartmouth’s 
surgeon, was lionized as the hero of our 
adventure, when Father told how Helene’s 
modest brother had first discovered and fought 
the blaze. 

I am now convinced beyond doubt it was 
fate that impishly set fire to Father’s yacht! 

Let us examine the happenings following 
our rescue and observe at close quarters the 
baroque workings of Destiny. At our table 
in the dining-saloon was a Mrs. Hamilton, 
a charming young widow who had evinced un- 
usual interest in our rescue, and that stirring 
event coupled with the easy conventions on 
shipboard soon permitted our acquaintance. 
The pleasure appeared to be mutual from the 
start. 

Helene made a chum of Mrs. Hamilton, 
while my gallant father and the philandering 
peck immediately became rivals for her smiles. 

‘or once, the watchful Miami was not worried 
at the Pater’s attentions to a pretty member of 
the opposite sex—F ather’s valet, a connoisseur 
in these matters, assured me that Mrs. Hamil- 
ton was “‘A lady, sir!”’—an appraisal in which 
I heartily concurred. From chance remarks 
and outward evidence, we all gathered that she 
was quite wealthy. 

But while Mrs. Hamilton laughed merrily 
at Jack’s sophisticated sallies and tales of his 
ant-eater’s prowess, and indulgently allowed 
Father to tuck her robe about her in her steamer 
chair, it was Aubrey, hero of the Everglade fire, 
who won her undivided attention from the very 
beginning. They were partners at bridge and 
beat Helene and me handsomely. They played 
deck tennis and shuffleboard and_ pitched 
quoits together and at night vanished in remote 
and secluded recesses of the traditionally ro- 
mantic boat deck, or watched the stars from 
the fascinating shadows of the bow. Seldom 
have I witnessed such an instantaneous and 
genuine rapprochement! 

Jack, who was making a poor attempt of 
gracefully conceding defeat to his brother, once 
stopped Aubrey, the hitherto unsuspected 
“sheik,” as he hurried forward with a book for 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

_ “Does that snapper know you’re a female 
impersonator, Angel Face?” asked Jack. 

Aubrey flushed and then his handsome face 
grew suddenly grim. 

“She does not!” he answered quietly. “And 
I'll thank you to make no reference to my for- 
eal Profession to Edith—er—to Mrs. Hamil- 

on! 

“Former profession?” cried Helene. “Why, 
what do you mean, Aubrey?” 

“I mean I am no longer a female imperson- 
ator!” returned Aubrey. “I am through with 
the stage. I intend to make a name for myself 
in the-world of business!” 

“Splendid!” Helene exclaimed and jumped 
up to Imprint an impulsive kiss on her brother’s 
cheek. “Oh, I’m so pleased with you, Aubrey, 
and I’m positive you’ll click like nobody’s 
business at whatever you attempt! It was a 
great day for you when you met Edith Hamil- 
ton—now do you see what a woman can do? 
You know, us girls never get half the credit 
that’s due us!” 


“But you get double the cash, so why moan?” 
grinned Jack. ‘‘Well, Aubrey, I’m glad to see 
you're gettin’ smart. What’s this new racket 
you’re set to startle the world with?” 

“T haven’t decided as yet,” Aubrey con- 
fessed. “I have several things in mind—big 
things!” 

“You can call on me at any time for both 
moral and financial support, my lad!”’ said 
Father, patting Aubrey encouragingly on the 
back. “You convinced me during that fire on 
my yacht that you are the much-talked-of he- 
man and if nature endowed you with the gift 
of mimicry and the beauty of a god, it was not 
only your own affair but your duty to art to 
impersonate women on the stage!” 

“Exactly my sentiments!’”’ I put in, beam- 
ing on Aubrey, as we all were. 

“T wish Mrs. Hamilton was going to Miami, 
too,” said Helene. “We’d all play around to- 
gether and——” 

“Eh—she ts going to Miami,” interrupted 
Aubrey, with a momentary return to his erst- 
while shyness. ‘“I—er—I persuaded her to 
change her origina! -asual itinerary, since she 
is traveling alone and we are—er—well, we 
are all friends ncw, aren’t we?” 

“Well, you lucky stiff!’ Jack exploded. 
“You promoted, hey? With the breaks you get, 
I’m satisfied I could fall down a well and come 
up with a case of honest-to-Dewar Scotch. 
They’s plenty jack connected with that Jill, 
too!” 


? 


“Tt is just as easy to fall genuinely in love 
with a rich girl as it is to fall in love with a 
poor one!” returned Aubrey, with a faint smile. 

“You’re a boy after my own heart!” ap- 
plauded Father. “And that is a philosophy I 
earnestly recommend to my son. I'll go into 
conference with you when we arrive, Aubrey— 
undoubtedly you have another talent that may 
be capitalized.” 

He had indeed! 

In less than a month after our arrival in 
Florida we had three magnificently appointed 
Mayfair Beauty Shoppes established in the 
principal winter playgrounds of the rich, 
making Miami our headquarters. They were 
an immediate and gratifying success! Helene 
imported her own skilled operators from New 
York, choosing them not only for their knowl- 
edge of their art, but for their personal pulchri- 
tude as well, since at least forty percent of a 
modern beauty parlor’s clientele is masculine. 
Plastic surgeons were engaged for face liftings, 
the removal of moles, disfiguring scars and 
other blemishes, the straightening of noses, 
the remodeling of oversized ears, removal of 
superfluous chins and what not. 

We spread ourselves on advertising our 
openings, through the mediums of the news- 
papers, the mails and the radio. I took it upon 
myself to get up some attractive pamphlets 
and consulted Helene for facts. This proved 
to be a liberal education in the mysteries and 
devices of the up-to-date beauty parlor. In 
my masculine ignorance, I thought bobbed 
hair was simply bobbed hair, but—hark you to 
this: 

“The last gasp in putting on the up-town is 
the French Bang Bob,” Helene informed me. 
“Then there is the very popular Wind-Blown 
Bob, the new Boyish Bob with Marcel Top 
and the catsy Finger-Wave Bob. Shingled 
hair is out when evening gowns are worn, so 
we have the American Swirl—hair pinned at 
the base of the neck to hide the bob. Colored 
wigs to match the dress, particularly silk silver 
ones, are used the same way.” 

Helene also explained to me the vast im- 
portance of changing color schem. and back- 
grounds for street and evening nake-up. 

Father having invested in an expensive 
speed boat shortly after our arrival, Jack spent 
the time he was not exterminating vermin or 
exhibiting his ant-eater, skidding over the 
waters of Biscayne Bay at fifty miles an hour 
with some admiring damosel. His taste being 
exceedingly catholic, today his fair companion 





might be an adventurous daughter of the rich 
and tomorrow a pretty waitress. Jack’s origi- 
nal “line” functioned unfailingly with either— 
in fact, as Father frequently declared, Don 
Juan was a wallflower compared to Helene’s 
personable brother! 

It was Aubrey, however, who captured our 
curiosity. Apart from informing us with an 
inscrutable smile that he had at last found his 
proper métier and was even then engaged in it, 
he was barren of details. Aubrey and the 
beautiful Mrs. Hamilton continued to be in- 
separable companions, to Helene’s delight. 
The two charming girls had found each other 
congenial and Helene candidly expressed the 
wish that the wealthy widow would become her 
sister-in-law, but Aubrey, unmoved alike by 
his sister’s gentle hints and Jack’s sarcastic 
chidings, appeared to be in no unseemly haste 
to propose. 

About that time we engaged in a heated con- 
troversy with a modiste, who opened a large 
and very swankish shop almost directly op- 
posite our Miami beauty parlor, displaying the 
legend, “Betty Jane of Mayfair.” Since we 
had been first with “Mayfair Beauty Shoppe,” 
we considered this a brazen attempt to trade 
upon our own use of the name “Mayfair” and 
wrote the plagiarist a warmly protesting letter. 
The reply, signed ‘Betty Jane,” advised us to 
take the matter up with Michael Arlen! ; 

Incensed at this impudent flippancy, Helene 
then called at the modiste’s to register a com- 
plaint in person, but was told by the lady in 
charge that ‘“‘Betty Jane” was in New York. 
Even though burning with indignation, Helene 
spoke in enthusiastic terms of “Betty Jane’s” 
marvelous creations and the daring originality 
of the designs. So potent was the lure of the 
enemy’s gowns, that Helene could not resist 
purchasing a thrilling evening affair when 
Aubrey, to Jack’s disgust, gravely placed on 
it the seal of his expert approval. 

Mrs. Hamilton was a regular patron of 
Helene’s, though the real purpose of her visits 
was thinly disguised by her desire for beauty 
treatments that seemed to be unnecessary in 
her case. Helene told me the affluent young 
widow adroitly tried to surprise information 
from her regarding Aubrey’s calling, something 
that young man had obviously withheld from 
her, but Helene can be a lovely sphinx when 
necessary and her replies were intriguing 
evasions. However, Aubrey’s enchanting 
sister lost no opportunity to plead her bash- 
ful brother’s cause obliquely, dwelling upon his 
remarkable genius, but carefully neglecting to 
mention just what his forte was. 

‘As far as that part of it goes,’’ summed up 
Helene, “I don’t know myself what Aubrey’s 
trick is, right now. But I’ll state I’m going to 
find out and that’s a promise! The poor boy’s 
worried and all gloomed up about something. 
He may be bootlegging, for all Iknow. I'll get 
the low-down on matters this very day!” 

She did and seemed stunned by the revela- 
tion, but refused to gratify my own lively in- 
quisitiveness. 

‘“‘Aubrey’s ashamed of the game he’s in, 
Arthur, and that’s all I can tell you just now,” 
she answered my queries, as we joined the 
dancers in the gorgeous hotel ballroom that 
evening. “He’s afraid Edith Hamilton will 
think it pretty awful and sign off if she finds 
out what he is, even though he’s making a 
fortune at it. Well, I’m going to interview 
Edith and learn whether she really loves my 
brother or is just giving him a run around!” 

Aubrey’s mysterious occupation, which I am 
frank to admit had me burning with curiosity, 
and the state of Mrs. Hamilton’s regard for 
him, were both to be revealed in a swift and 
amazing dénouement! 

The following day we were Father’s guests 
at the races where my protean progenitor, who 
was backing the majority of the book-makers, 
had laid the corner-stone of his wealth, after- 
wards swollen to unholy proportions by his 
operations during the sensational land boom. 
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Jack prowled around the paddock and mingled 
promiscuously with the milling throng on the 
lawn, to return to our box, waving his program. 

‘Well, kids, I got all the dope, right from the 


| horses themselves!” he greeted us, and then 


consulted the entries. ‘Queen Marie in the 
first race, Merry Maiden in the third and My 
Baby in the sixth. All feed-box specials at 
tasty odds—hey, hey! We’ll start the hog- 
killin’ by gettin’ down on Queen Marie’s nose 
in this openin’ scamper. Gimme your jack and 
I'll lay it for you—this mare opened at sixteen 
to five!’”’ 

“Queen Marie, Merry Maiden and My 
Baby, eh?” Aubrey smiled. ‘Why the women 
and children?” 

“Because they’ll finish in front, Dizzy!” 
returned Jack briskly. ‘Ain’t you ever heard, 
‘Women and children first’?” 

“That was a swift one!’ laughed Helene, 
opening her purse. “I hope Queen Marie is as 
speedy—put this century on her to win and 
stay in the paddock if she loses!’ 

Aubrey and myself also wagered a hundred 
dollars. Father, the power behind the book- 
makers, did not, of course, bet with himself. 

“J—J—really, I don’t think I’ll bet any- 
thing,” murmured Mrs. Hamilton in answer 
to Jack’s inquiring glance. “I never gamble.” 

“Don’t be ridic, this ain’t no gamble—this 
here’s a cinch!” declared Jack. ‘C’mon, risk 
a few dimes, it’s all in fun. I’d iust as soon 
watch a merry-go-round as see a horse-race 
without no dough on one of the charmin’ 


|equines! Why, if I had your bank roll——” 


“Y’d rather not bet,” interrrupted Mrs. 


| Hamilton, flushing. 
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“That will do, Jack, do you hear?” Father 
reproved sternly. 

“Do I look illiterate?”’ snorted Jack, and 
strode away to the betting ring. 

Queen Marie was an easy winner and Mrs. 


| Hamilton looked candidly chagrined when Jack 


triumphantly handed over our winnings. 

We were not so fortunate in the third race 
when Jack’s choice, Merry Maiden, grew too 
merry at the post and was left flat-footed. 
However, we were still ahead when the last 
race was called and Jack began gathering to- 
gether our bets on My Baby, the favorite. 
Mrs. Hamilton, who had grown increasingly 
excited with each race and several times a 
peared on the verge of wagering, now timidly 
touched Jack’s arm. 

“T—J think I’ll bet something, too, this 
time,” she said, with a delightful blush. 

“Atta girl!” grinned Jack. ‘This is the last 
scurry and your last chance—how much?” 

Mrs. Hamilton hesitated, bit her lip and then 
asked nervously, ‘““May I—will they take five 
thousand dollars?” 

“Hot dam, that’s the gag—bear down on 
’em bookies and make ’em like it!” cried Jack. 

“They will take five thousand or fifty thou- 
sand Mrs. Hamilton,” volunteered Father, re- 
garding her with interest, as indeed we all were. 

“Then J shall bet five thousand dollars on— 
on Lady Gloria!’ announced the widow firmly. 
“What are the odds?” 

“Eight to one,” answered Jack slowly. 
“Looky here, Beautiful, fun’s fun and let’s 
have some, but that’s tossin’ your fifty yards to 
the sea-gulls. This race is a shoo-in for My 
Baby—no foolin’, it’s in the bag!’ 

“T would not presume to advise,” Father 
said, turning to her, ‘“‘but for once I think our 
friend Jack is correct. Barker, the apprentice 
boy up on Lady Gloria, hasn’t won a race since 
the meeting opened, and the filly, while fast, 
is strictly a mud runner. The favorite, My 
Baby, is an excellent colt and as the old turf 


sin. iti pitta te ita i ea ee Ua aed . | adage runs, ‘A good colt can always beat a 
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good filly!’ ” 

‘Well, I just have a—a hunch, isn’t it?— 
that Lady Gloria will win!’ Mrs. Hamilton 
persisted. . 

“Jack,” said Helene, though she was looking 
straight at Father, “if I was you I’d let Mrs. 
Hamilton bet her five thousand the way she 
likes. She can well afford to risk it, I’m sure, 
and she’ll be forty thousand to the good if Lady 
Gloria wins. If you lay her off the horse and 


that happens, I’d hate to be in your shoes!” 

“Quite so!” nodded Aubrey. “Perhaps 
Edith has some inside information on Lady 
Gloria.” 

“Why, yes!” said Mrs. Hamilton, with 
naive gravity. ‘“I.ady Gloria is my sister’s 
name—she married Lord Oliver, you know!” 

Father coughed and looked away, while Jack 
hid a grin with his hand. 

“Accordin’ to that, the horse can’t lose!” 
he said. “Gimme the five grand and I’ll put 
it on the line before them bookies gets wind of 
your family connections!” 

“Wouldn’t it be a panic if Lady Gloria did 
win this race?” remarked Helene, as the 
prancing thoroughbreds lined up at the post. 

A hard-faced youth in an adjoining box over- 
heard her and glanced around at us. 

“At filly’ll win from here to China!” he 
grunted hoarsely out of the side of his mouth, 
“They been under cover with her for a month 
and this here’s the spot—watch her throw dirt 
in them other collies’ faces all the way!” 

There spoke a prophet. One minute and a 
half later, the speedy namesake of Mrs. Ham- 
ilton’s sister romped under the imaginary wire 
seven lengths in front of the field, and as Jack, 
with a wild howl, dashed down to collect her 
forty-thousand-dollar winnings, our fortunate 
widow fainted dead away! 

The bomb burst at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, when Aubrey looked up solemnly from 
his grapefruit, pale and forlorn. 

“T can tell you all now what business I’ve 
been engaged in here,” he announced abruptly, 
‘for I’ve just sold out and paid back the man 
who backed me!” 

“But why did you sell your business, Au- 
brey?” asked Mrs. Hamilton, with a trans- 
parent effort to appear casual. 

“Because I—I didn’t think you’d approve of 
a man being in it,” Aubrey stammered. “You 
see, I was—well, let’s have it over with!—I 
was Betty Jane, the modistel”’ 

Thunderstruck, Jack and I leaned back and 
stared at him in silent astonishment, but the 
others seemed strangely unperturbed by 
Aubrey’s startling confession. 

“Well, I’ll be a cup of cocoa, that’s a pay- 
off!’ gasped Jack. “So that’s why you 
wouldn’t put nobody jerry to your racket, 
hey? =A hair-dresser, a chorus man, a female 
impersonator and a dressmaker!” 

“T knew it all the time, Aubrey!’ Mrs. 
Hamilton’s velvety voice broke the strained 
silence. ‘Your sister and I talked it over, and 
you should have known it wouldn’t have made 
any difference to me. Why, I’m proud of your 
creative genius! I have a confession to make, 

. -I am not wealthy, Aubrey—the five 
thousand dollars I bet on that horse-race was 
all I had, except for enough to get back to New 
York with and—and return to my job! 
knew I couldn’t keep the deception up much 
longer and I was desperate when I risked that 
money. Whom did you sell your shop to?” 

The bulging-eyed Aubrey shook himself out 
of his trance and mumbled dazedly. “Some 
woman called Nelson—I didn’t see her, my 
lawyer handled the transaction.” 

“Aubrey, J am the woman called Nee 
that was my maiden name!”’ smiled Mrs. : 
ilton shyly. “I bought your shop with the 
forty thousand dollars I won on Lady Gloria! 

“Then I just gave that same forty thousand 
back to Mr. Justin, whom you won it from! 
cried Aubrey. “For he is the man who backed 
me and that’s the amount he advanced me to 
open the shop!” 

“Tf you read this in the papers you wouldn't 
believe it!” whispered Jack in awe. 

“But, Edith, what ever possessed you to 
buy my shop?” demanded Aubrey. j 

Mrs. Hamilton regarded her plate with 
downcast eyes, a deep flush staining her creamy 
skin 


“Aubrey, you big Patsy, you’re sittin’ pretty 
and don’t get dumb!” blurted Jack, rising 
hurriedly and turning to the rest of us. “T! 
sap must expect the girl to kidnap him! 
C’mon, let’s us get another table—this palt 
ain’t got their minds on no food!” 
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The Bacchante 


(Continued from page 63) 


ease in it, though of course he was going to 
keep his promise. 

What would Valentine say? How would she 
take this break through on his part? For it 
was just that, a break through into the beyond 
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that lay outside the circle of her influence.|| 


When he was again in his house he took a 
typed copy of his now finished play out of his 
writing-table drawer and, without looking into 
it, wrapped it up in brown paper, tied it with 
string, sealed and addressed it, rang for a 
messenger and dispatched it to the Central 
Theater. 

He wasn’t certain that Campion had told 


him the exact truth. But he did feel that there | 


must be some truth in what Campion had said 


And if there was some truth in it, then Val-| | 


entine hadn’t been very honest with him. 

His secret and invincible irony ‘came 
into action. Suddenly he saw himself and he 
saw Valentine as puppets whose strings were 
being slyly pulled by the common hands of a 
showman. And the showman was Mark 
Trever. But he would prove to Trever and also” 
to Valentine that he had a will of his own. 

That evening he got a telephone message 
from the Central Theater. Campion and Grant 
were going to read his play that night. They 
would let him know the next day what they 
thought about it. He was conscious of excite- 
ment, of suspense. But both of these feelings 
were dominated by the enfolding emotion that 
was connected with Valentine. 

With shame Dale acknowledged to himself 
that he was capable of feeling afraid of her. It 


| was that feeling of fear which decided him to 


tell her at once what had happened. 
But Campion forestalled him. Before Dale 


| had been able to do what he intended to do he 
| received the following note, brought by hand. 


Caliban has just been here and has told 
me that you have given him your new play 
and that he and Grant are going to read it 
and decide about it tonight. I told him I 
knew you meant to give it to them. I also 
told him that he and Grant needn’t think 
of me for the chief woman’s part as I had 
other arrangements in view, and meant to 
leave the Central at the end of the run of 
the present play. I didn’t tell him that I 
don’t choose to have dealings with a dis- 
honorable man who breaks his promises 
and throws over those who have worked 
their hardest to help him to success. 

V. M. 


Dale read this note twice, standing in the 
little hall of his house. Then he folded the 
paper together gently. He did that gently be- 
cause he was blazing with anger, because he 
was hating Valentine, because he was—this 
obscurely—hating himself. His natural sen- 
sitiveness was flayed by Valentine’s words. 
He hated her for thus flaying him. And it 
wasn’t true. He had never made a definite 
promise to give his play to her, or even to read 
it to her before showing it to others. She was 
angry and lied, feeling for the words that would 
sting him, cut him to the quick. And her 
cruelty had guided her unerringly to them. 

In a heat of anger he sat down at his writing- 


| table and took a pen. 





Dear Valentine: 

I am _ not dishonorable, nor have I 
broken any promise. I have written a 
play. The leading part I designed for 
you. I never said that no one should see 
the play before you had seen it. You may 
have said that—not I. The play is mine. 
I am free to do whatever I like with it. 

Campion asked me today to let him and 
Grant have the first reading of it, and, 
knowing of course that I had written the 
leading part for you, told me that if they 
liked the play they would be willing to 
engage you for it at twice the salary you 
are getting now. That is how things stand 














Don’t carry a germ-laden throat home! 


Fight sore throat 
All Day Long 


—not just a gargle 
night and morning 


NLY a sore throat,” you say. 
“Tl gargle when I get 
home.” 

You can pay dearly for such a 
delay! To cure sore throat you 
should start to treat it instantly. 
And you should make your treat- 
ment continuous. 

Unchecked, millions of germs breed 
every hour in an infected throat. Soon 


you are on the way to grippe, influenza, 
or a bad case of tonsilitis! 


Don’t run this risk! Don’t rely on 
a mere gargle night and morning. 

Formamint checks the sore throat 
germs by keeping the throat continu- 
ously bathed in an antiseptic of proved 
germicidal power. Yet Formamint is 
perfectly harmless to the delicate tissues 
of the throat. 


At the very first sign of sore throat 
dissolve one of these pleasant-tasting 
tablets slowly in your mouth. Do this 
at intervals throughout the day—every 
hour or so to treat sore throat; every 
two or three hours to help prevent it. 


Carry a bottle of Formamint Tablets 
with you and take one the moment you 
are exposed to disease in crowded street 
cars, stores, theatres, etc. All druggists. 
Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. L-1, N.Y.C. 
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at present. I have not thrown you over. 
I am incapable of such an action. Of 
course you know it. But you love to be 


ruel. 
: I claim the absolute right to do what I 
choose with my own play. You know my 
feeling for you. You know my opinion of 
your splendid gifts. But apparently you 
don’t yet know that I’ve got a will of my 


eee Yr. friend, Martin 


Then he put this letter into an envelop, 
addressed it and sent Macfarlane with it to 
Wilton Crescent. Valentine would find it 
that night when she got home from the theater, 
or when she got home from some party or dance. 
For she now went out a great deal in society. 
Her life was complicated. She lived it strongly, 
almost recklessly. 
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| 


Some called her a bacchante, but she was | 
never seen with vine leaves in her hair rioting | 
in the open to the blare of vulgar music. She | 


lived very fast but exclusively, and she was 


admitted to, and appreciated in, houses where | 


actors and actresses very seldom set foot. 


The existence of Brian had been long ago | 


known by everybody who had entered into 
Valentine’s life, and by multitudes outside of 


it. Miss Morris and her little boy had become | 
what Lady Bremmish called ‘‘a distinctive | 


feature’ of London life. 


Hitherto no one surely except Dale had the | 
slightest idea who his father was, unless it were | 
Carrie Geean. Dale sometimes suspected that | 
she knew or guessed. But if Valentine openly | 
connected herself with Trever, mightn’t people | 


begin to get on the track of the truth? 


Dale began to feel that if he succeeded in | 
preventing that he would be protecting | 
Valentine against herself. And in spite of the | 


flaying note he had received from her he still 
thought that if she read the part he had been 
writing for her with such loving care and in- 
tensity she wouldn’t be able to refuse it. 

The following day passed without any 
further communication from Valentine. Late 
in the afternoon he had a telephone message 
from Campion, asking him to come at once 
to Park Lane if he were free. He went there 
and found Grant in the library with Campion. 
After greetings, Campion said: 

“Well, we’ve read your play.” 

“What d’you think of it?” asked Dale, with 
an air of assurance. 

“Damned good!’’ said Campion. 

“Fine!” said Grant. 

“T’m glad you like it.” 

“But it’s got one big drawback,” said Grant 

“What’s that?” 

“Why, the woman’s part is so absolutely 
fitted to Miss Morris, cut to her figure as you 
might say, that we can’t see any other woman 
init. Can we, Jack?” 

“The question is what we’re going to do,” 
said Campion. ‘Lez and I have turned over 
the names of all the leading women in London, 
but we can’t think of one who could play the 
part you’ve written as it ought to be played, 
except Miss Morris.” 

“Then we must get her to play it,” said Dale, 
with determination. 

“That’s easy saying,” said Campion. ‘Lez 
and I have both been with her today and 
we told her what a part she’d have. But she 
wouldn’t hear of staying with us, says she’s 
through with the Central.” 

“What’s put her back up, Dale?” asked 
Grant. “Do you know?” 

“But Campion told me she was going into 
management with Trever.”’ 

“There’s more than that in it,” said Grant. 

‘It’s because we’ve read the play before she’s 
hada chance to,” said Campion. “That’s what 
it 1s. Anyhow, we can’t go on our knees to 
her, if that’s what she wants.” 

4 ‘But if she is really going into management, 

EY 

“Oh, that could be delayed easy enough if 
she could be got to see reason. But if ever 
there was an unreasonable woman. e 

He broke off. He was obviously exasperated, 
much more exasperated than Grant was. And 












































































at the Close up 








Scene from 
“Millionaires” — 
featuring 
Louise Fazenda 
—A Warner Bros. star. 


Grace— 


Her grace was the secret of her charm—her footwear the 
guardian of her grace. 


With rare judgment and appreciation of their importance, she selected 
shoes that enhanced her natural grace of movement—shoes that fit 
her perfectly—that added the final touch of elegance to her costume. 


You, too, can preserve your youthful grace—you can have footwear 
that will attract all eyes because of its exquisite beauty—by wearing 


the famous FOOT SAVER SHOES. 


The “close-up” of the Foot Saver Shoe reveals its smart style—its 
refined individuality. But you must wear Foot Savers to appreciate 
their exclusive patented features which fit and support the arch and 
give such delightful freedom and ease in action. 


Decide now your next shoes will be Foot Savers. A new concep- 
tion of perfect fitting—a new thrill of buoyancy and ease—await 
you when you step into your first pair. 


Handsome Style Bo:k and name of your nearest Foot Saver dealer on request. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 
Makers of the famous J] & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
Dept. C-2 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“They Used To Call 


MeWeary Winifred” 


The personal story of a woman who 
never was really sick, yet always ailing 
—and how she made herself into a virile 
being of super-health and strength 


N New York City there lives a woman who has 

such amazing vitality that she is the envy of all 

her friends. Yet not so long ago they used to 
call her ‘‘Weary Winifred.” 

“The strangest thing,” she says, “is that I never 


realized there was anything really the matter with | 


me. My life, I thought, was that of the ordinary 
wife and mother. I never seemed to catch up with 


myself. If I stayed up late one night, I could hardly | 
drag myself out of bed the next morning. I had to | 


again a question came up in Dale’s mind. Was 
Campion’s feeling for Valentine what it seemed 
to be? Or had her almost severely sincere 
talent, her wayward nature, even her very 
insolence, captivated him? Dale’s love of 
diagnosis drove him to make a test. 

“If Miss Morris won’t stay with you, per- 
haps I could find someone else who could play 
the part,” he said. 

Campion stared, as if in blank astonishment. 

“Who?” asked Grant. 

“Oh, I should have to think and go round 

the theaters.” 
, “Nota bit of good!” said Campion roughly. 
| “It’s a Morris part and that’s all there is to it.” 
| ‘Then shall I see her and try to persuade 
| her?” 

“You can if you like,’ said Campion. “But 
take care or she’ll bite you.” 

“Go to her, Dale,” said Grant. ‘‘She likes 
you.” 

“Does she?” said Campion, with an ugly 
smile. 

Dale couldn’t prevent the startled blood from 
| rising in his face. 

‘“‘Why—doesn’t she?” said Grant, turning his 
dark plaintive eyes from Dale to Campion. . 

Campion touched Dale’s right arm. Then, 
| still showing the ugly smile, he said to him, 
| “Go, my boy! Go and find out!” 

“T will,” said Dale firmly. “T’ll go tonight.” 








cancel engagements frequently, not because I was | 


ever really sick, but simply because I was too weary 
to make the effort. I looked tired, acted tired, and 
was tired. 

“My looks began to show the effect too. My neck 
began to look stringy and hollow. My cheek muscles 
sagged, my complexion was ‘pasty’ and colorless. My 
figure began to look dumpy. My. age—which was 
only thirty-five—began to feel like fifty. 

“Of course I took headache powders, tried, in 
various ways, to gain strength, and yet reduce my 
weight, changing from one thing to another. Still I 
did not improve. 

“Yet with all these little ailments I was not really 
sick. There was nothing organic the matter with me. 
I just thought that I was the victim of ills that a 
great many unfortunate women were heir to. 


“But one day I read an article, telling the story 
of Annette Kellermann’s life—of how she, who is 
called the world’s most perfectly formed woman, was 
once a puny, ailing girl, always in ill health. How 
she dragged herself out of her misery and actually 
made of herself the lovely creature of glorious health 
and beauty that she is today was a revelation to me. 
Indeed, I was so lost in admiration for that wonder- 
ful woman that I wrote her. In response, I received 
not only a charming personal letter from Miss Keller- 
mann, but, far more important, a copy of her book 
called ‘The Body Beautiful—a book which I can 


truthfully say led me to my present health and | 


happiness. 

“That little book opened my eyes. 
practically never tired. I am never nervous or 
irritable. I never have any of the petty ailments 
from which so many women suffer. I look fifteen 
years younger than most other women of my age, 
My step is springy, my eyes are bright, my skin is 
firm and clear, and my body is slender and has the 
free, lithe grace of a young girl. 

“And because I know that there are thousands 


of women who are now living as I did, miserable | 


imitations of real women, I cannot too strongly 
recommend that they take this simple way out of 
their troubles. It is so easy!” 


FREE—The Body Beautiful 


Annette Kellermann, in this book—which she will | 


send absolutely free, upon request to any woman— 
tells exactly how she transformed herself from a 
cripple and an invalid into a woman world-famous 
for ior health and beauty. Any woman by devoting 
only fifteen minutes a day to her methods can obtain 
a greatly improved figure neither too stout not too 
thin, mould each part of her body to more graceful, 
youthful lines; can acquire a clearer, healthier con- 
plexion; and can overcome many weaknesses and 
physical troubles that so many women suffer from. 

If you would like to have a copy of Annette Keller- 
mann’s new book, write for it. There is no charge 
or obligation. ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc., 
Suite 172, 225 W. 39th St., New York. 





Annette Kellermann, Inc., Suite 172, 
225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Dear Miss Kellermann: 


Kindly send me entirely without cost, your new 
book, “‘The Body Beautiful." I am particularly in- 
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Today I am | 


When he left Campion’s house Dale hailed 
a taxicab and drove to Wilton Crescent. 

“Is Miss Morris in?” he asked of the smart 
parlor-maid who answered his ring. 

“No, sir. She went out just before six.” 

Dale hesitated. He felt at that moment a 
great reluctance to see Valentine at the 
theater. ‘D’you happen to know at what time 
she’ll be home tonight?” he asked. 

“No, sir. But I believe she’s going out with 
Miss Geean after the theater.” 

Going out with Miss Geean! And Miss 
Geean’s money talked in theater land. 

; “Oh—thank you.” 

Dale was about to turn away from the door 
when a light treble voice called from within, 
“Uncle Martin!” 

A small boy, in a knickerbocker suit, ran out 
from the dim inner hall. 

“Hullo, Brian!’ 

The boy clasped Dale’s hand confidentially. 
‘Where you going, Uncle Martin?” 

“T want to see Mummy.” 

“Mummy’s out. Mummy’s always out. 
|She’s always acting. D’you know what 
| Mummy’s done?” 

‘“‘No. What has she done?” 

Brian looked terribly serious. ‘‘She’s 
| bought something,” he almost whispered. “A 
|motor-car. And it shuts.” 

““How splendid!” 

| “She didn’t choose it,” said Brian earnestly. 
“Mr. Trever chose it, and told her. And what 
| d’you think?” 

| What?” said Dale, bending a little. 

“He wants me to call him Uncle Mark. But 
I won’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t want to.” 

At this moment a middle-aged woman ap- 
peared. “Brian, your supper’s ready.” 

““Good-by, Brian boy.” 

“Good-by, Uncle Martin. 

“Ves,” 

Brian stretched up. 

| Uncle Mark.” 

Dale gave the little boy a hug and watched 
him vanish in the hall. Then he turned away 
and walked into Knightsbridge. 

He was unhappy, dreadfully uneasy in mind. 
Brian’s words had disturbed him even more 
than the definite assertions of Campion. And 
the episode of the motor-car! It was unim- 
portant enough, but it proved that Valentine 
was allowing Trever to push himself into her 
intimate life. Dale hadn’t forgotten Valen- 
tine’s cruel diagnosis of Trever’s character. 
Yet she was permitting this ugly return of his 
towards her, knowing what caused it. 

| “But she shan’t have my play to give to 





I say!” 


“I shan’t call him 
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Trever!” Dale said to himself, with a blaze up 
of anger. “I'll make her take back what she 
wrote tome. I’ll make her tell me she knows it 
wasn’t true.” 

But he didn’t want to see her at the theater. 

Recently he had been elected to the Garrick 
Club. * Presently he turned in there, went to 
si writing room and wrote the following 
etter: 


Dear Valentine, 

I must see you about the matter of the 
play. I don’t wish to see you at the 
theater. Let us meet tomorrow. Any 
time you fix will suit me. If you don’t 
telephone in the morning I’ll come to your 
house at six. 

Yr. friend, 


Martin 


He left this note at the stage door of the 
Central Theater. A few minutes before twelve 
on the following morning Valentine telephoned, 
through a servant. This was the message: 
‘Miss Morris can see Mr. Dale at six if it is 
really important. But she has an engagement 
at six-fifteen.” 

Dale’s reply was, “Please tell Miss Morris I 
will call at six.” 

Valentine’s message had made him feel 
angry, but he had no intention of allowing his 
anger to deflect him from his purpose. At five 
minutes before six he was in Wilton Crescent. 

The maid showed him into the long living- 
room at the back of the house. He sat down on 
a deep sofa to wait. And while he waited he 
considered himself with irony. 

“So this is what you’ve come to, you suc- 
cessful man! Like so many men whom you’ve 
secretly considered with scorn, looked on at 
with superior wonder, you’re in the grip of a 
woman. You’ve come here to have it out with 
her. You’re fighting your own weakness. But 
you’re in her grip. She’s beginning to torment 
your life.” 

Valentine came in wearing a long white coat 
and looking, he thought, rebellious. He got 
up. There was hardness in her big brown eyes. 
She shut the door and said: 

“T meant what I wrote to you. I mean it 
now.” 

“And I meant what I wrote to you. But itis 
I who set down truth, not you.” 

“You are a subtle man. You are subtle 
enough to know that a thing can exist, exist 
in two minds, a definite understanding, with- 
out ever being stated. Flat statements may be 
necessary between vulgar fools, but not be- 
tween us. Our minds, yours and mine, knew 
that your play was being written for me, not 
for Caliban.” ; 

“Don’t call him that!’ 

“But I will. We were friends, you and I. 
There was something kindred in our natures, 
and we both knew that. And we knew that 
Caliban was outside, in the outer darkness. 
He was a brute to me when he was able to be. 
And then you stuck to me. I felt I had a 
friend. We felt alike, you and I. That should 
have drawn us together. And I thought it had. 
But now I know that it didn’t. Caliban really 
suits you better than I do.” 

‘What a lie! What a lie!” 

“T say it’s true. You have hurt me.” 

“And d’you suppose your letter didn’t hurt 
me?” 

“T meant it to hurt you.” 

“You enjoy hurting people. 
strain of sheer cruelty in you.” 

“T have been hurt!” she said, with simplicity, 
as if all the reason of her cruelty lay in that. 

Now and then Valentine had a flash of sim- 
plicity that Dale found disarming. She was a 
sincere woman, dreadfully unreasonable—but 
sincere. 

‘Are we all to be hurt because you have been 
hurt?” 

“You have put Caliban before me. You 
have gone over to Caliban’s side. I never 
thought you would do that.” 

“T haven’t done it. There’s no question of 
sides. If you would only see reason!” 

‘When a man wants a woman to see reason, 


You’ve got a 
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Don’t envy those fortunate women whose 
delicacy of skin and daintiness of person 
seem gifts from the gods. You, too, can cul- 
tivate these two charming personal qualities. 

Just try bathing your face and body regu- 
larly with warm water and Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap. 

You will see how your complexion improves 
day by day as the delicate skin tissues are 
soothed, softened and toned up under Cash- 
mere Bouquet’s gentle cleansing action. You 
will sense the delicate clean fragrance you 
fairly breathe—a fragrance that is the very 
essence of feminine daintiness. 

The wonderful cleansing action of Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap is largely due to rare 
secret essences that are part of its formula. 


These essences help the soap to emulsify the 
dirt like magic. The light, delicate lather 
reaches deep into every pore, removing every 
trace of clogging dirt and every sign of 
extraneous oils. 

Then it rinses away, swiftly and com- 
pletely, leaving your skin as suave and bland 
as a rose petal, without any of the harsh, 
drawn feeling that often follows the use of 
soaps less skilfully blended. 

And as for that second alluring charm 
of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—your sensation 
of exquisite personal daintiness—it lingers 
for hours. Not only are you luxuriously 
conscious of its elusive fragrance, but other 
people instantly sense its dainty feminine 
appeal. Send for free sample cake today! 


Yours -- this double aid to feminine loveliness 


So 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 


FREE OFFER 
Colgate & Company (Dept. 304), 581 Fifth Ave., New York 

In Canada, Colgate §3 Co., Lid., 72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 
Please send me, free, a ten-day treatment size of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap and a copy of *“*Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.” 


Cashmere Bouquet is “Hard- 
milled”; that is, it is extra-hard’ 
and compact; never soft or squdgy. 
It is a most economical soap; a 25¢ 
cake will last and last and last. 
Let us send you, free of charge, 


a generous sample cake, together 
with a book of valuable beauty 
secrets, called ‘“*Nature’s Way 
to Lovely Skin.” The advice in 
this book is endorsed by a famous 
skin specialist. Write today. 


Name 
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Had you, MADAME, 
given up hope for 


a powder not coarse 


that really clings ? 
ev 


Neither coarse and sticky nor light 
and flyaway, Fioret Face Powder 
clings to the nose and cheek in a 
most endearing fashion. 


Soft and fine, this new powder 
gives to the complexion an effect 
that is suave and lovely. 


Fluffed lightly on, it veils imper- 
fections of the skin—flatters its 
smoothness—and establishes the 
most pleasant relations between 
yourself and mirrors met by chance. 


And there is still another joy 
which Fioret powder gives to the 
smart women who wear it—the 
aesthetic joy of the subtle odeur, 
‘‘Jouir’’ with which it is scented. 


Do not postpone, Madame, the 
pleasure that this new and delight- 
ful powder can give. Seek today the 
charm of Fioret. You may buy the 
beautiful green and gold box with 
its exquisite contents in most good 
drug and department stores. Its 
price is only $1. Fioret, Inc., Paris; 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


‘Poudre de 
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all it means is that he wants her to agree with 
him and give in to his will.” 

‘Why shouldn’t I let Caliban——” he pulled 
himself up sharply. ‘Tsh! Campion——” 

“Caliban! You have said it! You have said 
Caliban!’ The irresponsible look he knew so 
well showed in her eyes and she began to laugh. 
| “Everybody’s beginning to call him Caliban!” 
| Remember,” Dale said sternly, “he made 
; you cry once by his understanding of your 

beautiful art.” She was silent, but her face 

changed, softened. ‘‘Valentine, we only want 
you to stay on at the Central. We want you 
for the play, all of us. Campion will double 
your salary.” 

“JT don’t need his dirty money!” she ex- 
| claimed. ‘‘Money—money—as if I only cared 
'for money! Because I’m poor and have to earn 

my living, because I care for beauty as every 
artist must, that doesn’t mean that I will sell 
myself to a brute just because he can make me 
rich.” 

‘Sell yourself! What do you mean? I’m 
talking about your salary as an actress.’’ She 
said nothing. ‘‘What do you mean?” he re- 
peated. ‘This is only a quest’on of business. 
Isn’t it? Isn’t it?” 

“Well, haven’t I the right to do business, or 
to refuse to do business, as I choose?”’ 

Dale said nothing for a moment. An ugly 
thought came up in his mind, but he didn’t 
express it. 

“The fact is, I suppose,” he said, “that 
you’ve got some plan in your head which 
you’ve never mentioned to me. Somebody is 

| tempting you away to another theater. Is 
that it?” She didn’t answer. ‘Then what 
about your friendship for me? You’ve never 
said a word to me about it. You’ve kept me in 
the dark although you say you knew the play I 
was writing was being written for you. And 
then you attack me, call me dishonorable, in- 
|sult me. Your letter to me was insulting.” 
| Abruptly anger blazed out of Dale. His 
| dark eyes shone as if with menace. For a 
moment there seemed to be hatred in his face as 
he looked at her. His hands began to tremble. 
| He saw her staring at them and that increased 
| his anger; but it also woke up his irony. He 
saw himself as a short, stocky man in a pas- 
| sion, and he thrust his hands out of sight into 
the pockets of his jacket. 

‘‘What does it matter?” he muttered. ‘Who 

| cares? You’re a free agent. But soamI. I 
| will not be ruled by—by a woman who doesn’t 
| care tuppence about me!” 

| (“Poor short, stocky man! And so you must 
| needs say that, and give yourself away hope- 
| lessly !’’) 

“Martin!” 

“Well?” 

‘What made you give your play to Caliban 
instead of showing it to me first? I know there 
is a reason.” 

A savage impulse to truth tore Dale. “I 

|hadn’t written the play to hand it over to 
Trever.” 
“Who told you—why should you think——” 
“Tsn’t it true that you are thinking of going 
|into management with Trever at the London 
| Playhouse, with Miss Geean as your backer? 
| Isn’t that true?” 
| “So Caliban told you that!’ 

“Caliban—Campion! But lots of people 
know it. Apparently I’m the only fool who’s 
been kept in the dark. And I’m supposed to 
be your friend. And I’ve been writing a play 
for you, sweating blood to try to do something 
worthy of you. It’s a shame! And then on 
top of it all I get a letter from you telling me 
I’m a dishonorable man and that you’ll have 
nothing more to do with me.” 

She saw a resentment amounting perhaps to 
hatred burning in his eyes, but burning behind 
a thin veil of moisture. 

“Martin,” she said, ‘I’m sorry. I’m sorry. 
But I do think you might at least have told me 
you were taking your play to Caliban. Just 
imagine! He came into my room at the 
theater and said, ‘Well, Miss Morris, we’ve got 
your friend Dale’s new play, and we’re just off 
to read it. Tomorrow I'll be able to tell you 
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what it’s like, and whether there’s any part in 
it for you.’ What do you say to that?” 

Dale was silent. 

She sat down on the sofa close to where he 
was standing. Her expression had changed, 

‘‘Wasn’t that a shock for me?” 

Still Dale said nothing. 

‘And his face while he spoke to me—it was 
triumphant. But I soon pricked the bladder 
and let all the wind out. I told him lies. But 
he believed them.” 

‘Were they lies?” 

“T shall leave the Central now. But if you 
had come to me with your play first, and if you 
had said that you wanted me to stay with 
Caliban and to act in it for him and Grant, and 
if I had been sure that your play was exactly 
right for a big theater like the Central and that 
the principal part was one I could do justice to, 
then I would have stayed in spite of all.” 

She said the last words with a significance 
which roused in him a painful feeling of 
curiosity. 

“In spite of what, Valentine?’ he asked, 
She looked down. ‘‘Won’t you tell me?” 

“Why should I? I don’t think it’s 
necessary.” 

“Tell me this, at any rate. Is it somethi 
to do with Campion, something very pera 

“Yes,” she said, with the simple directness he 
loved in her. 

“Has he—has Campion—you don’t mean 
that Campion has ever——” 

“No. But I don’t need to be given hard 
facts before I can understand intentions.” 

“Intentions? Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure. Life on the stage brings a cer- 
tain type of knowledge to every woman.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“Knowledge of the habits of the wolf in man, 
Martin, I have been through the mill. I know 
exactly what wolf-men are. I know when they 
are on the trail. I know.” ; 

“But Trever? Will you go into management 
with Trever?” 

“T don’t want to. I don’t want to.” : 

Dale sat down by her and took her left hand. 
All his anger against her had died away. 

“Then it isn’t settled?” 

“Oh, no. It’s only the other day that I 
guessed what Trever was thinking of, what he 
wanted. He can be clever at times. He has 
been clever with me. And I have just found 
out that he has got Carrie to say that she 
back him on certain conditions.” 4 

“Does she know?” i 

“About me and Trever? No. Nobody 
knows except Mother and you.” 

“Don’t do it, Valentine. Stick to me. We 
began together—began to be successful to- 
gether, I mean. Let’s go on together. Don't 
let us break away from each other now. If we 
do, my instinct tells me we shall both be taking 
the risk of failure.” 

‘“What’s failure? What’s success? Can't 
you find a better reason?”’ ; 
“T could. But it wouldn’t appeal to you.” 

He was still holding her hand. Now she 
put her other hand on his and said: 

“I do care very much for what is called suc- 
cess. 


But sometimes I want it disentangled 
from all that clings on to it, want it like a pure, 
cold, naked jewel that I can hold in my hand. 
Sometimes I want it disentangled from men.” 

“Men!” 

“Can you, a man, conceive it possible for a 
woman who’s a thorough woman, mind you, 
not a freak, to long for complete freedom from 
men? To have success purged, by itself, not 
muddled up with clawing males! 
would be classic! My success! Caliban’s try- 
ing to claw at it. He wants to be in it with me. 
And Trever wants to be in it. And, Mart 
dear, even you want to be in it with me. Not 
for sordid reasons—but you do! It’s always 0 
with an actress. There are always men B 
everything she does. Sometimes I want— 
want—I seem to want all maleness out of my 
life. Father Bexland would understand.” 

“That priest!” 

“Yes. He was a Guardsman once, before he 
entered into religion. He had to disentangle 
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himself—but from women. He understands 
that side of me.” 
| You speak of disentangling. Begin by dis- 
entangling yourself from Trever.” 
| At this moment the door was opened slowly 
| and gently, and the parlor-maid said, ‘“The car 
is at the door, Madam.” 
| “All right.” 
| The maid went away, shutting the door. 
“T shall have to go now, Martin. I’m dining 
| with Carrie at Kerry’s.” 
| But about the play?” 
| “WhatcanIdo? I have told Caliban I won’t 
stay at the Central.” 
“But now I’ve given him my word. I can’t 
take the play away from him.” 
“Does he like it? Does Grant like it?” 
“Yes. But they say there’s no actress who 
could play the part I wrote for you except you. 
I’ve been too successful. I’ve written the part 
with—with too much love.” 
“Love—Martin?” 
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“Of you. I’ve put my heart’s understanding 
of you into it, as well as my brain’s under- 
standing of you—I suppose. And I think even 
Campion feels it.” 

‘“‘He’s got a love of truth under all his vile- 
ness, and even an understanding of truth. 
That’s the only thing in his nature that I’m in 
sympathy with.” 

‘Has Trever got either?” 

Suddenly her face was distorted. ‘No; not 
even that! I must go. Kiss me.” 

Dale put his arms round her. “Oh— 
Valentine!’’ 

When the car which Trever had chosen drove 
away with her in it they had settled nothing. 


Dale and Valentine were friends again. That 
fact made Dale much happier. Before their 
quarrel he had often nursed unhappiness born 
of the knowledge that she wasn’t the least bit 
in love with him. Now he clung to their 
friendship. It wasn’t enough in his life but he 
couldn’t bear to lose it. 

But there were influences at work to divide 
them. 

Formerly Dale had been tormented by the 
difficulty of getting his plays accepted. Now, 
in the full tide of his success, he knew another 
type of difficulty. Campion and Grant had the 
right to his next play. They lost no time in 
getting out a contract and within two days of 
their acceptance of the play they sent for Dale 
to come to the theater and sign it. 

Valentine’s words about Campion clung like 
burs to Dale’s memory. He was now compelled 
to see Campion not merely as a keen man of 
business but also as a wolf-man on the trail. 
The luncheon at Ciro’s had been part of a 
scheme which was quite plain to Dale now. 

Campion had undoubtedly ‘‘cornered” him; 
Dale knew that. And he obeyed the summons 
to the theater with a reluctance that, as he 
realized it, made the irony in him smile bitterly. 
To be going to one of the most famous theaters 
in London to sign a first-rate contract with 
reluctance! And all because of a woman who 
loved another man! 

He found Campion and Grant in the mana- 
gers’ room at the theater. 

“Hullo, Dale!” said Grant, smiling. 

“How are you, boy? Have a drink? A 
cigar?”’ said Campion, with false joviality. 

Dale refused both and sat down by the table. 
“That the contract?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Grant. ‘Just run through it, 
won’t you? It’s exactly the same as the other 
contract we made with you.” 

Dale took the contract from Grant. 

“We'll have in Meyer to witness it,” said 
Grant. 

“Just a moment!” Dale said. ‘Suppose I 
sign this contract and then we can’t get Miss 
Morris? What then?” 

“Sign, boy, and we’ll get her right enough!” 
said Campion, with an ugly smile. 

“But I’ve seen Miss Morris and she told me 
she didn’t mean to stay on here after the run of 
my present play’s over. She wrote that to me. 
Then I went to see her. And she told me so.” 


“That’s only talk,” said Grant. 
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“It’s just bluff,” said Campion. “To get yg 


to put up the price on her.” 

“What I’m driving at is this,” said Dale, 
“Suppose it isn’t bluff. Suppose we can’t get 
Miss Morris to stay in the theater. What 
would be the good of my signing this contract?” 

“Every bit of good!” exclaimed Campion. 
“You’ve promised us your play and we've 
accepted it, with or without Miss Morris. But 
you needn’t worry. We'll take care of her.” 

“Very well!” said Dale, after a pause. He 
felt an intense reluctance to sign the contract, 
But what else could he do now? 

‘Want to read it?” s-‘d Grant. 

“T’d better run thiour 1 it.” 

Dale read every woiu—slowly. But at last 
he had finished. 

“All right, isn’t it?” said Grant. 

8Ves,”? 

“Then we'll sign right away,” said Campion, 
“Ring for Meyer, Lez!’ 


“There, that’s done!” Campion said, a few 
minutes later. “And now it’s up to you, Dale, 
to bring the thing off.” 

“To bring what off?” 

‘Why, the deal with Val Morris, to be sure.” 

Dale felt as if he shriveled. “I don’t under- 
stand,” he said grimly. 

“All you’ve got to do is this. Tell her you've 
signed with us and then read her the play. She 
may try to kick. But when she’s heard her 
part and we offer her a contract double as good 
as the one she has now, she’ll feed out of our 
hands. Aren’t I right, Lez?” 

“Dead right, if I know anything, Jack.” © 

“Will you do it, Dale?” 

“T’ll speak to Miss Morris and see——” _ 

“Stop a bit!’ said Campion. “I know what 
we'll do. Got a house, haven’t you? Fix upa 
reading of your play and just ask Lez and me 
and Val Morris. Chez vous—you understand. 
And then we’ll talk business.” 

“Very well,” said Dale. “But I’m very 
doubtful that Miss Morris will accept. I’m 
afraid she’s got other plans.” 

“So she may have. But what does a woman 
make plans for except to have a chance to 
change her mind? You'll see I’m right.” 

“Miss Morris isn’t a type. She’s an in- 
dividual,’’ said Dale. 

‘And a confoundedly extravagant one,” said 
Campion. “I happen to know she’s run upa 
lot of debts. And what does she do on top of 
them? Buys herself a car that costs Lord 
knows what.” 

“We'll go to two hundred a week for her, 
Dale,” observed Grant, in his quiet voice. 

“You can rub that in, boy.” 

Dale suppressed an exclamation, managed— 
he hoped—to look genial, and went away 
promising to do what he could. 

He called twice in Wilton Crescent without 
finding Valentine, and eventually was obliged 
to run her to earth in the theater. There he 
asked her if she would meet the two managers 
in Tedworth Square and hear him read his play. 

“Why should I? What would be the good?” 
she asked. ‘I don’t mean to stay here when 
this run is over.” : 

“You haven’t signed with anyone else?” said 
Dale, feeling suddenly cold as he thought of the. 
woman’s part he had written with so much 
thought and so much secret love. 

“No; not yet.” 

She spoke with unusual gentleness; she even, 
he thought, looked unusually gentle. 

“Then, before deciding anything, I beg you 
to hear my play.” 

‘With those men?” : 

She fixed her eyes on him. He hesitated. 
Something in her eyes made him feel guilty. 

“T can’t forget that they did give me my 
great chance.” 

“And they did see the worth of your work. 
Or one of them did—Campion, perhaps. 
That’s true.” After a long pause, she sald, 
“Tt will be no use—to them, but I’ll come 
hear the play.” 

“When?” 

“Today’s Tuesday. T’ll cor:.2 on Thursday 
afternoon. It’s full up, but I'll break my 
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engagements. I’ll be at your house at three.” 

- And on Thursday at three o’clock she 

was there. Campion and Grant were before 
| her. When Valentine came into the library 
| she brought with her, Dale felt, an atmosphere 
| of formality. 

Dale was nervous. His mind felt terribly 
alert. He was dreadfully aware of the wolf- 
man in Campion, and saw him not as a manager 
trying to “bring off a deal,’”’ but as a stealthy 
pursuer on the track of a woman. And that 
woman he, Dale, happened to love. But he 
must think of his work, only of that. And he 

| tried to shut out the clamoring subtleties that 
| crowd about the heels of love in a clever man 
| ‘Where would you like to sit, Miss Morris?” 
| “Tll sit here in the corner of this sofa.” 

| Let me offer you a cigaret, Miss Morris,” 
| said Campion, onening a gold cigaret case. 

“No, thanks. I’m ready, Mr. Dale.” 

Her voice and manner were cold, austere. 
Suddenly Dale felt doubtful about his play. 
He cleared his throat. 

‘Act one,” he began. 

He finished the first act, did not pause or ask 
for any comment, but went on at once to act 
two. The play was in four acts. At the end of 
the second act, he stopped. His throat felt 
dreadfully dry. 

“One moment!” he said, to his audience of 
three. And he got up and rang the bell. 
“‘We’ll have something to drink. And wouldn’t 
you like to have some tea before I go on, Miss 
Morris? There are two more acts.” 

“Nothing for me, thanks,” she answered. 

“Yes, sir?’”’ said Macfarlane at the door. 

“Bring us some whisky and soda, please.” 

Macfarlane went out and there was an in- 
stant of silence which was broken by Campion, 
who said: ‘‘Holds you, doesn’t it, Miss Morris?” 

Valentine didn’t speak for an instant. Then 
| she said: “Oh, yes.” 

To Dale there seemed no emotion in her 

voice. 

Grant began to speak and then Macfarlane 
came in with the drinks, and the three men 
helped themselves. Dale took a glass of 
mineral water. 

“Now,” said Dale, “shall I go on?” He 
looked at Valentine. ‘You can stand two more 

| acts?” 

| TI came here to hear your play,” she said. 

| “A play always seems rather long in the 
| hearing,” he said doubtfully. “But when{jit’s 
| acted—but anyhow——”’ 

“You needn’t apologize for your play,” said 
Campion decisively. ‘‘We think it’s fine.” 

“Well, then——”’ said Dale. 

But what was Valentine’s opinion? That 
was what he longed to know, feared to know. 
Her eyes had told him nothing. 

He began to read the third act. 

When he had finished reading the play he got 
up and immediately said: “Now you must 
have some tea, Miss Morris. I’ve kept you 
such a long time, and I’m afraid I read very 
badly. Still, I hope I gave you an idea of the 
thing.” He rang the bell again. ‘“Tea—in 
the drawing-room, please,” he said to Mac- 
farlane. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Grant got up, stretched himself and stared 
round the room. “Fine opportunities in that 
play,” he said. “Aren’t there, Miss Morris?” 

“No doubt there are.” 

Campion got up. ‘A wonderful woman’s 
| part, isn’t it?” 
| “Quite good,” she said. 
| Suddenly Dale felt defiant. The word 
| “quite” had struck him like a flung stone. It 
| was strange how at moments Valentine made 
him hate her. 

“Let’s go up-stairs,” he said. 

Grant looked at his watch. “I must be off,” 
he said. “I’ve got to see—we’ll talk tonight at 
the theater, Miss Morris, eh?” 

“Why not?” 

“You coming, Jack?” 

Campion hesitated. “I should like to hear 
what Miss Morris has to say,” he said. 

“T can tell you that any time at the theater.” 

“Oh—very well!” He also looked at his 
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watch, a gold repeater. “By Jove, it is late! 
I think I’ll come with you, Lez.” 

When Campion had gone the house at once 
seemed quite different to Dale. He and 
Valentine stood in the drawing-room. 

“Your car’s wonderful,” he said. 

me about it.” 
ayes. It excited him.” 

“And doesn’t this new life excite you?” 

“Already I feel very natural in it.” 

Macfarlane came in. It was ten minutes 


“Brian | 
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later when Dale said, with a sort of desperation: | 
“What’s the good of all this? Valentine, do | 


e what you think.” 
ewe Martin, I think that your feeling for 
ne has led you to betray your artistic instinct.” 

“Betray—how?” 

You’ve written a wonderful woman’s part, 
but you haven’t written a wonderful play. You 
have thought of me, you have worked for me 
to the detriment of your play as a whole. Iam 
very, very touched by what you’ve done, 


Martin. I’m sure now you’re a man with a) 


great heart. But it’s got the better of your 
brain this time, in my opinion.” 

“Perhaps you’re right.” é 

“T know I am right. Still, you’ve written a 
play that I could take over the world, star in, 
make a reputation, a fortune in. That’s 
certain.” 

“And I’ve made it over to those two!”’ said 
Dale, with desperation. 

“Yes, you’ve made it over to those two.” 

After a pause he said, ‘“‘Won’t you stay at the 
Central and act in it?” 

“How can I? I have told them I will not 
stay.” She looked at him, and her eyes seemed 
to him just then very kind, but sad. ‘‘Martin, 

HY ” 
you should have waited. 

“Yes. But—but I was driven. When I 
thought of Trever!” 

“It’s wrong, it’s crazy to mix up all these 
human emotions which have nothing to do with 
art—to mix them up with art.” 

“Then you won’t go into management with 
Trever!” he exclaimed. 

“Am I any less wrong, less crazy than you? 
Ihave never said so.” 

“But if you see so clearly!” 

“T have clear sight because I have a clear 
brain. But I’m a woman in a trap. And I 
don’t believe I can struggle out of it.” There 
was something hopeless, something fatal, not 
only in her words but in her voice. 

“If you and I part company now, divide 
our forces,’”’ Dale said, “I have the conviction 
that success will desert us.” 

‘Very probably you are right,” she said. 
“Now I must go.” 

Just before she drove away he said, “Don’t 

away from me, dear, dear Valentine.” 

“You should have waited,” she said. 

As the car went away he had a cruel feeling 
= she was departing out of their comrade- 

p. 


After Valentin’ had left him Dale’s instinct 
prompted him to try to see Miss Geean. She 
was a good friend to Valentine, he thought. 
And he believed that she had some influence 
over Valentine. If that were so, and if she was 
using it in Mark Trever’s favor at this critical 
moment in Valentine’s career, she was surely 
making a mistake. 

Dale made up his mind to be more un- 
reserved with Miss Geean than he had been 
hitherto, and he wrote to her and asked her to 
give him an hour of her time as he wished to 
consult her about something. In reply he re- 
ceived a telephone message asking him to come 
down to her house in Surrey on the following 

day and to spend the day with her. She 
Would be quite alone for luncheon. 
te alone on a Sunday in the very midst of 
season! Really, she was an odd woman. 

On the Sunday—it chanced to be fine—he 
motored down to Lamley Common. He knew 

and the neighborhood, but he had 
Pie before been to the White House. He 
ound it, as Valentine had described it to him, 
quite small, but with one large room. This 
Toom was used by Miss Geean as a dining-room 


} 
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and drawing-room combined. For each meal 
a table was carried in from some hidden place 
by servants and set down, as if casually, near 
a window. In very fine weather the table was 
taken out of doors and set on the broad terrace 
which ran along the front of the house, facing 
the semi-wild, semi-sophisticated country which 
has attracted so many celebrities. 

Miss Geean met Dale on the terrace. She 


| was in white and appeared to him to be simply 


dressed; but a woman would have known that 
the gown she wore came from a dressmaker of 
genius. That day she looked unusually young. 
And Dale thought, ‘‘She can’t be so very much 
over thirty—can she?” Always in connection 
with Miss Geean question followed close on the 
heels of statement. 

She showed him the house and the gardens 
and told him how she had bought the place for 


| the grounds. 


“J think I have improved them, but they 


| were beautiful already. There was a large 


house, pseudo-Georgian, stuffy, with a strange 
rash—it was like that—of pillars, the sort of 
house even healthy people have asthma in. I 
had it taken down and this cottage put in its 
place.” 

“Tt’s a lovely little house. You have a 
It’s so 


comfortable! As to the gardens——’’ He 


|turned to her and said abruptly, ‘Do you 


realize how fortunate you are?” At that 
moment the awful poverty in which the greater 
part of humanity lives surged upon him. 

“T do indeed!’’ she said, in her quiet voice. 

“She has been r!’’ he said to himself. 
“And that’s why she interests me.”’ And at 
that moment for the first time he saw in her, 
like a governing principle embodied, alive, 
personal—the determination to be rich. 

‘We are lunching outside. Do you mind?” 
she asked him. 

“Mind! In front of that view!” 

Dale had dined and lunched with Miss Geean 
in her London house. He therefore knew that 


| her chef was no ordinary man. But there was 
/in the luncheon which they now ate on the 


terrace something exquisitely countrified which 


| he couldn’t help remarking on. 


“T keep a woman cook down here,’’ said Miss 
Geean. ‘And by birth she’s a countrywoman.” 

“You have the art of life in your finger-tips, 
it seems to me.” 

“You know our American expression ‘made 
over’?” 

“Ves,” 

“Some people make over their drawing- 
rooms. I have made over my life. Mansfield, 
please bring us coffee in the summer-house.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said the butler. 

The summer-house was hidden on a lower 
terrace near a pool in which lilies were floating. 
The coffee was, of course, supreme, and 
probably the old brandy with it. But Dale 
wouldn’t take any of that. He did, however, 
take a quite perfect cigar out of an old silver 
box, and then—but not till then—he said: 

‘May I tell you now why I wrote and asked 
you to give me an hour?” 

“Yes. It’s about Valentine, of course.” 

“Of course!” he echoed, not without a keen 
touch of sudden bitterness. He resented the 
“of course,” resented it terribly. ‘Miss 
Geean, my new play’s been accepted by the 
management of the Central Theater. I can’t 
take itaway. I’vesigned a contract. I wrote 
it for Valentine. She’s heard it.” 

“T know.” 

‘Forgive me for being blunt. But I under- 
stand there’s a possibility of her going into 
management with Mark Trever, backed by 
you. If she does that, it’s the ruin of my play. 
I’m a writer. I’m selfish about my work. 
Most writers are, I suppose. But there’s an- 
other side to the matter. You know Mark 
Trever. You know the t of man he is. 
Surely, you don’t wish her to be in management 
with him.” 

“But why not?” 

‘“‘He’s such a——” Dale pulled up. The 





man in him, who almost perpetually looked on 









at him, wouldn’t tolerate the mere abuse of g 
jealous lover. ‘Do you think such a ma; 
ment would really help on Valentine in he 
art?” he then said. 

“Do you think a prolonged association with 
Mr. Campion would be a better thing for her” 

“Well, she calls him Caliban. That's the 
measure of his influence over her.” 

“So far.” 

“You surely don’t think——” Again he 
stopped in the middle of a sentence. 

“T don’t think the Central Theater the best 
milieu for Valentine’s talent,” said Mis 
Geean. “It’s too large. She might easily be 
led into exaggeration there.”’ 

“The screech in art! It would take a good 
deal to betray Valentine into that.” Mis 
Geean was silent. ‘Then you want her to 
leave?” 

‘She must do what she wishes.” 

“But—forgive me—if you back her?” 

“T’m willing to do that because I believe in 
her.” 

“But with Trever! Surely he—don’t you 
find him rather a commonplace man?” 

“Very. He is gifted, but totally uninterest. 
ing off the stage—except perhaps as ap 
animal.” 

Dale felt that he reddened. ‘But then surely 
his influence——” 

“Do you realize this? Trever has the power 
—no getting away from it—to make Valentine 
feel, suffer.” 

“Do you wish her to suffer?” 

“T certainly wish her to feel. An actress who 
doesn’t feel, and feel acutely, should keep of 
the stage.” 

“Aren’t you cruel?” 

“But am I speaking the truth? You area 
writer of plays.” _ 

There was a long silence. ‘Nothing could 
ever make me wish misery for Valentine now,” 
Dale said at last. ‘But apart from that! 
don’t believe in this project of management 
with Trever. I have the feeling—it’s like an 
instinct—that Valentine and I should stick 
together in art, at any rate for the present.” 

‘But then why did you give your play to Mr. 
Campion without letting her know?” 

“T’m afraid I acted on impulse. I don’t de- 
fend it.” He looked at her, hesitating. Then 
he said, ‘‘I didn’t want Trever to have my play.” 

“T don’t think you will succeed in forcing 
Valentine away from Trever by the means 
you’ve adopted.” 

This terribly straightforward remark made 
Dale feel very angry, but he only said, “It 
is a pity. For Valentine told me she was sure 
she could make a fortune with the play.” 

“She told me that, too.” After a pause she 
added, ‘‘Why don’t you get it away from Mr. 
Campion?” 

“He wouldn’t give it up. Besides, I chose to 
give it to that management. I have the right 
to dispose of my own play.” 

“Ot course.”’ 

“Miss Morris can’t rule et :ryone,” he added, 
with almost savage abruptn -s. 

He had now the feeling that Miss Geean was 
working for Valentine against him, was evel 
perhaps working in accord with Valentine. 
The eternal desire of women to dominate met! 
But he wouldn’t have it. : 

“Do tell me,” Miss Geean’s soft voice said, 
“what do you wish me to do? Do you want me 
to refuse to back Valentine in management? 

This time Dale reddened to his temples, am 
though he didn’t know that, his dark, expré 
sive eyes stabbed at his cool, pale hostess. 

“I didn’t come here with any intention‘ 
making such a suggestion as that,” he said. | 
only wanted to talk the whole thing over W! 
you. I know you have influence Wi 
Valentine.” 

“T may as well tell you that I’m sure Valet 
tine wouldn’t stay on in the Central now eva 
if I refused to back her.”’ ; d 

“But why? It can’t be merely becaus 
Campion.” y 

He met Miss Geean’s eyes fixed on his. 

“T don’t think you know Valentine 
oughly yet,” she said. 
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Something in Dale seemed to turn suddenly 
cold just tuen. “It’s very difficult to know 
anyone, woman or man, thoroughly,” he mur- 
mured. “I don’t pretend——” He lifted his 
head defiantly. ‘Well, then, it’s all up with 
my wretched play. That’s bad enough. But 
I’m practically certain that if this management 
is arranged it won’t be an artistic success.” 

“Tell me, why?” she said, leaning a little 
towards him and looking suddenly very intent. 

“Because Trever is an absolutely common- 
place man and Valentine is an absolutely un- 
common woman. “Either he and Valentine will 
fight and there’ll be hell in the theater, or else 
she’ll give in to his commonplaceness and he’ll 
ruin her in her art as he’s——” He stopped 
short. “Sorry!” he added. “I didn’t mean— 
but that’s how I see it.” 

“T don’t see why he should do Valentine so 
much harm,” said Miss Geean calmly. 

“Perhaps not. Anyhow, there’s an end of my 
hopes! 9 

‘There needn’t be.” 

“But I can’t force Valentine 

“No. I don’t think you can. And I don’t 
want you to. But why not try to overcome 
Caliban? Do you think him irresistible? I 
don’t.” 

‘‘What do you suggest, then? What do you 
advise me to do?” 

‘Shall we try to bribe Caliban?” 

‘“‘But I believe Campion’s very rich.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. He’s got some money, 
of course. But I don’t think he’s so rich that he 
wouldn’t be very glad to have more.” 

‘““You mean that 

“Tf I am to be Valentine’s backer it will be to 
my interest to make a success of her enter- 
prise. I shall be the business end.” 

“Then you want to have my play?” 

“IT do. Valentine’s a sure judge, and she 
says that if she acts in it there’s a fortune in it, 
though it isn’t nearly so perfectly balanced as 
your play at the Central.” 

“T thought of her too much when I wrote it.” 

“‘That’s what she says. But for that very 
reason she could shine in that play as she has 
never shone before. Force of will backed by 
force of gold can carry through most things. 
Caliban’s probably nothing but an enormous 
creature of straw.” 

“Ah! And what am I?’ Dale suddenly cried 
out to himself. 

Force of will! He recognized that in his com- 
panion and it was being directed steadily on 
him. Antagonism against her woke up in him. 

“He may be,” Dale said. ‘But you’ve for- 
gotten that I don’t wish my play to go to 
Trever.” 

“Then the whole matter resolves itself into 
a battle of wills,” she said, with her faint smile. 
“Your will against Valentine’s.” 

He managed to smile, too, as he said, 
‘“‘Valentine’s will being reinforced by your will 
and Mark Trever’s.” He saw by a look in her 
eyes that she knew he understood her at that 
moment, and he had an odd feeling that respect 
for him dawned in her. ‘‘I wonder why you 
are in favor-of Mark Trever,” he said. 

“My real reason isn’t a very subtle one. It is 
simply this: that I believe Valentine and Trever 
in combination, and in the right play, would be 
the biggest draw in London just now.” 

“Oh!” he said. And there was a strange note 
of disappointment, disillusion in his voice. 

‘Why should I wish to back a failure?”’ 

“Of course you wouldn’t! I’m afraid I was 
right. There’s no outlet from this impasse.” 

“Shall we go for a stroll on the common?” 

“Delighted!” 

The stroll on the common developed into a 
walk of an hour and a half. When they came 
back it was tea-time, and some people had 
come down by car from London. There was 
no more intimate talk between Miss Geean and 
Dale that day. 


Dale drove home after dinner that night 
feeling that his visit had been a failure. Valen- 
tine would go into management with Trever 
backed by Miss Geean’s money. She would 
inevitably be drawn much closer to Trever. He 
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had been her lover. He was the father of her 
child. If he went into management with her, 
that would be a new conquering of her by him, 
a more triumphant conquering than had been 
the first one. For in the beginning she must 
have had illusions. Now she had none. Anda 
fascination which persists even when all 
illusions are stripped away from the victim of 
it may well be confident of its power. 

On the following day Dale yielded to an im- 
pulse which suddenly attacked him. He 
packed up a couple of suitcases, canceled all 
his engagements, caught an afternoon train to 
Dover and crossed by the night-boat to Paris. 
From there he went on to Switzerland. He 
knew it was a flight, and he was ashamed of it. 
But he was too unhappy in London now. The 
place had suddenly become hateful to him. And 
he was afraid of somebody—of the author 
whom he contained within him, and who 
might—mightn’t he?—let the male man in him 
down, of the writing creature within him who 
clamored for Valentine the actress even as the 
male man clamored for Valentine the woman. 
And so Dale fled. 

Macfarlane would send on all letters. Dale 
had very nearly decided to leave no address 
even with Macfarlane. But that seemed too 
cowardly. Besides, he owed it to Campion and 
Grant to leave his address. 

In that violent mood, uselessly running away 
from the ordained, he went up into the moun- 
tains—and hated them; and he came down into 
the valleys and was encompassed by their 
melancholy. He tried French Switzerland and 
it would not do, and Italian Switzerland and it 
would not do. And finally he sought German 
Switzerland. 

Letters, of course, had followed him. But 
Valentine had not written. He had not ex- 
pected her to write. Nevertheless, he was 
profoundly disappointed because no letter came 
from her, and found her silence cruel. It was 
terribly painful to be made to realize so soon 
that, to the man with a heart, the success of his 
talent is not only not enough to make life sweet, 
but not even enough to make life tolerable 
while the heart is unsatisfied. 

A cable told him that the play Valentine was 
still acting in would be produced in New York 
in September at a big theater with a star cast. 
He didn’t care. Another cable asked him to go 
over to America for the rehearsals. He cabled 
that he couldn’t. 

Money, of course, was still coming into his 
bank, though the stream was diminishing in 
volume. But there was good reason for expect- 
ing that the play would earn much more in 
America than in England. (This expectation 
proved to be well founded later.) Yet what 
was the good of it all? Dale was miserable, a 
miserable and ridiculous square-built man, 
short, stocky and desperately lonely, hanging 
about in large Swiss hotels. 

Presently a telegram reached him from 
Macfarlane: “Mr. Campion most anxious 
know your address may I give it Macfarlane.” 

Dale hesitated. He had a strange, unrea- 
sonable desire to remain in hiding. But his 
eternal critic said, ‘‘Don’t be such a fool.” 
And he wired to Macfarlane to give his address 
to Campion. By this time he had collapsed in 
the Schweitzerhof at Lucerne, where he was 
leading for the moment an entirely aimless life. 

After wiring to Macfarlane, Dale went 
vaguely about the town and was returning to 
the shady avenue at the lake edge when his 
eyes were attracted to a notice of some kind 
pasted on a-wall. He went up to the wall and 
read the announcement of an organ recital to 
be given that day in the cathedral at five 
o’clock. The program was printed. The last 
item on it was ‘The Storm.” 

Dale looked at his watch. It was nearly five. 
Why not go to hear “The Storm’? He had 
never heard the great organ of Lucerne. 

When he went into the cathedral the recital 
had just begun and he sat down at the back 
near the door. The organist was playing a 
fugue of Bach. And while Dale thought of 
the theater, with which his life was probably 
destined to be closely linked for many years to 


come, waves of ecclesiasticism seemed flowi 
over him. He was thinking theater. But 


was feeling something surely opposed to | 
thought. And presently he was fully conse 
of that. The theater and the church! He 


been thinking the one and feeling the other, 


So inevitably does the organ suggest to ti 
heart of the average man religion in its 
forms that Dale was now aware of competiti 
It was as if, for the moment, the theater 


being attacked by the church, as if the chur 


were trying to oust the theater from 
prominent place in his life. 


yg 


For a moment, always influenced by sq 1 


Dale tried to imagine himself a man of 
church, no longer a man of the theater, 
pose instead of trying to reproduce life ing 
he were concentrated upon what suppo 


lay beyond life—upon after life. Celibag 


How very extraordinary that any man 


be ready to vow himself to celibacy, with’ 1 


intention probably of keeping that vow. 

“The Storm” 
Dale was glad when the roarings and the p 
terings died away, and the audience, prob 
stupefied, began to move. 
saw a rather burly man in black step into | 
aisle, kneel for a moment facing the dis 
altar, then turn round and come towards 

“nN priest!” he thought. ‘One of 
strange men who make extraordinary 
And keep them?” 


When he reached the door and was o F 


the cathedral at the top of the flight of 
he felt that he must see what manner of} 
this priest was. He waited, and in an ins 
saw Father Bexland go down the steps. 
Father Bexland out here, the priest of 
Valentine had said, “‘I love this man!” 
moment Dale felt an odd, delicious nearne 
Valentine. “But I must speak to him!” 
said to himself. And he followed quickly ¢ 
the steps and soon caught up with the p 
“Father Bexland!’”’ The priest stopped’ 
turned round. ‘Don’t you remember mé 
met you at Miss Morris’s in London, — 
Dale. 
“Oh—Mr. Dale!” 
hand cordially. 
bag you here for long? 
“Of course. I’m here for another weal 
having a fortnight’s holiday. I was m 
overworked, holding missions in the neé 
The doctor said I must pull up for as 
time. But I’m not at all ill. I saw our f 
as I passed through.” 


May I walk 4 


“How is she?” said Dale, trying nt 


sound too eager. 

The priest seemed to hesitate. “Howi isd 
Very successful, I imagine, very, very suce 
ful both on the stage and off. She hash 
great triumph.” There was no slightest so 
of sarcasm in his voice, and yet Dale rec 
the impression that such a triumph as Va 


tine’s counted for very little in the Fath 


estimation. ‘And so have you, Mr. Dale 


know very little about theatrical affairs m 


and I never visit a theater. But I mee 


good many people and I realize what is thou 
of your talent. A great deal can be done ¥ 


such a gift as yours, a great deal for human 
“Perhaps I—— I hope I shan’t prostitute 
B. should hope not indeed. 

you’re the man to do that.” 


Standing up 


Miss Morris is acting in my play.”” 
The priest held 7 


I don’t & 


was terribly sensati on: 


“T don’t know. Success has its victims 


well as failure. 
“‘Perhaps our friend hardly gives hers 
time to be happy. But that may pass. 
so genuine, so genuine. And all genuine pe 
feel the need of calm at certain times. It’s! 
bread to them, bread for the spirit.” 
“T say,’ 
abruptness, “I’m staying at the Schwei 
Are you, by any chance?” 
“Oh, no. That’s too expensive for me. | 
at the Swan Pension.” 
““Won’t you come and dine with me ton 
I should like to know you better if you 4 
mind. And I’m alone here.” 
“Having a holiday from success?” 


“Oh—success! But anyhow I suppose#® 


D’you think she is happy yen 


” said Dale, with his charac ris 
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Choose Your Age— 


Retail Price 


Don’t accept the verdict of the years 


This simple rule in daily care is preserving youthful charm for 


thousands . . . follow it for one week, note the difference that comes 








HERE are proved 

ways and unproved 
ways in skin care. The 
wise woman chooses the 
proved way. 

The rule printed in the 
text at the right is prob- 
ably responsible for more 
naturally clear and youth- 
ful skins than any other 
method known. 

It is one any one can 
follow without ex pense 
or bother. Its results are 
proved on every side. 








“QE forty if you must, but never for 
an instant look it,” is the modern 
woman’s doctrine. 

Youth can be safeguarded. That's 
proved on every side today. Thirty man- 
ages to look twenty, forty to look thirty 
under present methods in skin care. 

The right way is the natural way. It 
starts with soap and water, with pores 
kept clean and cpen so as to naturally 
perform their functions. 

Do that in the right way, with the right 
kind of soap, and you will be surprised 
at the results that come. Leading skin 
specialists have learned that proper 
cleansing is probably responsible for 
more youthful skins beyond the allotted 
time than any other method known. Try 
this for a week and note the result. 


The rule and how to follow it 

Wash your face gently with sooth- 
ing Palmolive Soap, massaging the 
lather softly into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly, first with warm water, 
then with cold. If your skin is in- 
clined to be dry, apply a touch of 
good cold cream ~ that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly- in the 


evening. Use powder and rouge if you 
wish. Butnever leave them on over night. 
They clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often 
follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, or one represented as of olive 
and palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a 
cake today. Then note what an amazing 
difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are 
the soothing beauty oils from the olive 
tree, the African palm, and the coco- 
nut palm—and no other fats whatsoever. 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the nat- 
ural color that it is—for palm and olive 
oils, nothing else, give Palmolive its nat- 
ural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its ex- 
clusive blend—and that is one of the 
world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is mever sold unwrapped 


10c 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The New McCLURE’S, 


building upon a famous past, has gained instant popularity as the most romantic 
of magazines—a publication whose every line throbs and sparkles with youth and 
adventure and romance. 


In January, for instance, appears Tiffany Wells's vivid novel ‘*‘THE DEMI-BRIDE" 
—a story of a girl who made a tremendous sacrifice to shield her mother’s good 
name. In February, will begin ‘“‘CLIPPED WINGS," by Elliott White Springs, which 
tells how an aviator and a war-bride met life in a post-war world. 


Make it a regular monthly habit to read McClure’s—new issue on sale the 17th of 
the month. 
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better than failure, much better. Will you 
come? At eight o’clock?”’ : 

“Yes. It’s kind of you. I will.” 

“Pj leave you now.” 

“Dale gripped the Father’s hand and turned 
away. They were exactly opposite the 
Schweitzerhof. As he went into the hotel he 
thought, “Having a holiday from success! 
By Jove, I am doing that!” : ; 

He was encompassed by a terribly definite 
feeling of failure. 

During dinner, and afterwards when they 
sat in a corner of the hall happily remote from 
coffee- and liqueur-drinking humanity, Dale 
realized why Valentine was fond of Father 
Bexland. He was a fiery man of God, not in 
the least aggressive, not pugnacious, but not 
soft, not sweet, not at all like honey in the 
honeycomb. Valentine had said that before 
becoming a priest Father Bexland had been a 
Guardsman, and that he had had to “dis- 
entangle himself from women.”” He was dis- 
entangled utterly; but Dale felt that he had 
been entangled. If he was a guide now, he was 
a guide who knew the way out because he had 
been inside and had had to find the way out 
for himself. ; 

“Valentine is very fond of you,” Dale said, 
towards the end of the evening. 

“When she has time to think of me.” 

_ “Her life is crowded, I know. She goes so 
much into society. I think that’s a pity. It 
must tire her. And if she’s to become a great 
artist and remain one she mustn’t be tired.” 

“She tells me she has starved all her life and 
must eat now.” 

“T want her to live for her art,” said Dale, 
perhaps rather disingenuously. ‘“At least I— 
perhaps that’s not entirely true. But society 





pulls people to bits, I think, more often than 
not.” | 


“Has it ever struck you that our friend is not 
wholly actress?” asked Father Bexland. 
“What do you mean exactly by that? I 
may know, but I wish you would tell me.” 
“In meeting very successful and sometimes 
very celebrated people I have often had the 
impression of vocation, of dedication. Once I 
was permitted to meet Madame Bernhardt. 
She seemed to me to be wholly and entirely a 
marvelous creature of the theater. I felt that 
her soul was in the theater even more perpet- 
ually than her body. Now I don’t feel that 
about Miss Morris. I could even imagine her 
some day giving the theater up.” 
“Oh, I hope she won’t!”” Dale exclaimed. | 
Father Bexland smiled. ‘There are other 
things in life.” 
“Of course! Don’t think me one of these | 
one-sided fanatics who prefer a mimicry of 
life to life itself. It’s only that I feel Miss 
Morris to be so gifted as an actress that I want 
her to give herself wholly to her art and to 
teach not only the half-way house—the hut, 
you know, where one sleeps—but the peaks 
from which one looks down on the world. She 
ought to drop society. She ought to concen- 
trate completely. Oh, if only she were free of 
all entanglements!” 
Directly he had said that Dale was conscious 
of a feeling of guilt and looked down. 
“Some day she may be,” said Father Bex- 
land. “She is young. She is triumphant. She 
ves out an abnormal amount of influence. 
0r many years she lived a shabby life, a life 
down at heel. She has described it to me. 
Tknow well the life led by the very poor, those 
quite at the bottom. But that shabby theatri- 
life on the road, homeless, often a dark 
muddle of nomadic immorality! I’d rather be 
very poor and toil in a slum than live it, I 
think.” _ He got up. “But I haven’t got the 
theater in my blood!” 
‘Surely she has!” 
Many other things as well.” 
imey I see you again?” 
‘Tomorrow I’m making an excursion. Will 
come to dine at my pension—Pension 
the day after? Decent food. Not like 
the food here, though.” 





wots please—I’ll come with pleasure.” 
And I’m sorry to say we dine at: seven.” 








Healthy hair is thick, strong, free from dandruff 








Your Hair-is it still 
vigorous, abundant? 


Borer pti HAIR needs spe- 
cial care to regain normal 
health. Dandruff will never leave 
you unless you definitely combat 
it. Unchecked, either of these ills 
leads all too soon to baldness! 
Yet both can be prevented and 
can, in most cases, be overcome 
even when long established. 
And the means of doing this is 
very simple: 
EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Then with the fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously in 
every direction, working the tonic thor- 
oughly into every inch of the scalp, Comb 
and brush your hair while 
still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way 
you want it. 
The whole treatment 
takes less than three 


minutes and leaves your scalp 
tingling with new vigor! Within a 
few days the improved appearance 
of your hair will astonish you. 


For Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine does the two things needed to 
promote hair health—destroys 
dandruff infection and stimulates 
active circulation, which nourishes 
the hair at its very roots. 


Make this care of your scalp as reg- 
ular a part of your morning toilet as 
brushing your teeth. 

Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
today—at any drug or department 
store. Each bottle bears the signature 

of Ed. Pinaud. Pinaud 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth 
Ave., New York — sole 
distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
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FREE 


—generous trial bottle of Ed. Pinaud’ s 
Eau de Quinine — enough for several 
invigorating treatments of hair and 


scalp. Your hair is worth the trouble. Name 


Prnaup Incorporated, Dept. D-101 
90 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send trial bottle of Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine to 





Tear off coupon now! 
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perfected by the 
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IQUID nail polish lasts for days 
at a time. No wonder so many 
women now use it. 

If you prefer the nail’s natural soft 
brilliance, just such a liquid polish has 
been perfected by the originator of 
Cutex. For those who affect the so- 
phisticated deep color and high bril- 
liance, that, too, has been prepared. 
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the polish begins to wear off, remove 
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“T’'ll come at seven,” said Dale eagerly. 
But it wasn’t to be. : 

On the following day Dale received this 
telegram: “Coming out to see you arrive 
tomorrow Wednesday—Campion.” 

“Damnation take the fellow!” said Dale. 

To be saddled with Campion! To have 
no relief from Campion! Switzerland with 
Campion! Ah, and the dinner at the Pension 


| Swan! 


“But I'll go all the same!”’ Dale said savagely 


| to himself. ‘I won’t break my engagement. 
I didn’t ask Caliban to come. He can dine 
alone.” 

Caliban! What did he want? Dale was 


|absolutely certain that whatever Caliban 
| wanted it was something which he, Dale, 


would hate. And he was never at ease with 
Campion; Campion paralyzed him; Campion 
took all the stuffing out of him. 

“Now then, boy!” How he hated being 
called ‘‘boy” by Campion. 

‘Why the devil did I make my play over 
to him?” Dale asked himself despairingly. 
“Caliban!” 


Dale had always been aware of something 
vulgarly powerful in Campion. He was 
struck by it afresh in Switzerland. 

‘Hullo!’ was his greeting to Dale. ‘‘What 
did you run away for? D’you know what 
month it is?” 

“Of course I do—July.” 

“Yes, the third of July. What about autumn 
seasons?” 

“T can’t always stick in London.” 

‘Well, anyhow, I’ve run you to earth. I 
must go and get a bath now. We’ll have a good 
talk at dinner.” 

“But I’m awfully sorry I’m dining out.” 

A look Dale knew very well came into the 
manager’s face. It was hard, combative and 
very alert. 

* it Dale, is this playing the game?”’ he 
said. 

“But I didn’t know you were coming.” 

“Ts she good-looking?” 

“What d’you mean? I’m dining with a 
priest.” 

“Black petticoats! Here?” 

“No, in the Pension Swan.” 

“Dining with a priest in a pension! Boy, 
you must throw the Reverend Father over. I 
haven’t traveled all the way from London to 
have a sky-pilot pass me at the post. I’ll be 
down here for cocktails at eight sharp.” 

And without waiting to hear what Dale had 
to say he got into the elevator and Dale 
saw his big back disappear towards the upper 
regions. 

After standing for a moment in angry con- 
sideration, Dale’s pale face was altered by a 
smile. And the smile persisted as he walked 
quickly to the telephone. 

That evening when, at eight sharp, Campion 
came down for cocktails he found Dale waiting 
for him in the company of a priest. 

“My friend Father Bexland,” Dale said. 
“Father, this is Mr. Campion, who gave me 
my great chance at the Central Theater. He 
manages it with Mr. Grant.” 

“Glad to meet you,” said Campion, putting 
forth a big hand and showing no surprise. 

“Father Bexland is a great friend of Miss 
Morris.” 

“Really!” said Campion, staring at the 
Father, “is Miss Morris a Catholic?” 

“‘Yes,”’ said Father Bexland. 

Dale was startled by this piece of news. “TI 
had no idea——”’ he said, and broke off. 

“Miss Morris’s mother is Irish and brought 
her up in the Catholic faith,” said Father 
Bexland. 

“Trish!” said Campion. “Ah!” He paused, 
still staring. Then, “Let’s have dry Martinis,” 
he said. ‘And go right in to dinner.” He 
glanced at Dale. ‘And we’ll talk theater to 
the Father. If he’s Miss Morris’s friend it’ll be 
all right, eh?” He broke into a laugh that 
sounded heavy. ‘I can’t talk church. Don’t 
know how to! You’ve fallen among the un- 
regenerate tonight, Father.” 


“You can’t talk church, and I don’t know 
that I can talk theater—of today.” 

“Can you of yesterday, then?” 

“T think so. I used to be a soldier and went 
often to the theater.” 

“The deuce you were! What regiment?” 

“T was in the Grenadier Guards.” 

“My Lord, though! Were you? Dale, we're 
going to have a lively dinner tonight!” 

Dale realized that Campion had taken an 
abrupt, thorough liking to Father Bexland, 

“You thought you’d punish me tonight for 
keeping you from your Pension Swan, my boy, 
didn’t you?” said Campion to Dale at eleven 
o’clock that night. ‘But you never made a 
greater mistake. I got on better with old Bex- 
land than you did. That chap knows life, 
Waiter, bring us two double whiskies. Have 
another cigar, Dale. Come along, now! You 
and me’ve got to sit up for another two hours or 
more. Let’s get into this corner. Light up!” 

There was something really jovial in Cam- 
pion’s manner at that moment, and the smile 
on his large face had something of genuine 
geniality. But a change came over him a few 
minutes later, when the waiter had brought 
them their drinks and gone away. 

“Fact is,” he said, “that friend of yours hasa 
way with him. Makes you switch off from all 
the nuisance of life for the moment, makes you 
think there’s other things besides the juice. 
you’re stewing in. But I haven’t come out 
here to hand about roses. It’s settled. Val 
Morris is leaving us. She opens at the London 
Playhouse with Trever in September. And all 
Carrie Geean’s .aoney’s behind them. What 
d’you say to that?” 

After an instant of silence Dale said, ina 
steady voice, ‘It’s only what I expected.” 

‘Well, anyhow, they can look about fora 
play. They haven’t got yours. But if they 
haven’t it isn’t for want of trying. Carrie 
Geean’s been after us to buy it away ever since 
you’ve been rollicking about on the Continent 
enjoying yourself.” 

“‘The play couldn’t go to any other manage- 
ment without my consent,” said Dale firmly. 

“And anyhow, d’you think I’d give it up? 
Not for twenty thousand! Not for thirty 
thousand!” 

After a silence Dale said, ‘““What are you 
going to do now?” 

“That’s what I’ve come all the way here to 
talk about.” There was something furtive in 
his deeply sunken eyes. ‘‘We close the present 
season on July the twenty-ninth,” he said. 
“We intend to reopen early in September if 
possible. As you know, we’d scheduled your 
new play as our next piece. The public is very 
fond of you just at present, Master Dale. 
Looking ahead,”’ he observed slowly, “‘we have 
made two or three important engagements. 
To supply Miss Morris’s place we've signed 
with Maud Eden. She’s a big draw. We've 
had your play read to her.” Dale’s pale face 
grew scarlet. ‘She’s mad about it, says the 
woman’s part’s the best she’s ever come 
across. What d’you think of that?” : 

“Of course I’m glad Miss Eden likes it,” said 
Dale rigidly. 

“She says it’s a better part than Sarah ever 
had written for her by Sardou. That’s praise, 
eh?” 

“Very good of her!’ muttered Dale. 

“She’s crazy to play it. So I’ve traveled all 
the way out here to get your consent. Now 
what do you say?” : 

Directly Campion had told Dale this piece of 
news about Miss Eden’s ardent wish to act the 
part he had written for Valentine, Dale had 
had an impulse which he had controlled. The 
impulse had been to say at once, “‘I shall never 
let Miss Eden appear in my new piece.” 
reason which had induced him not to say that, 
to control his tongue, layin Campion. | __, 

Something in Campion, something in his 
look, in his manner, even in the sound 0! 
hoarse voice warned Dale that the manager 
was masking his batteries, or trying to 
them. Apparently he was being quite f 
quite direct. And yet Dale was’ positive that 
there was something in Campion’s mind 
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Supremely happy because yours is 


The smiling 
MOUTH of YOUTH 


MosT IMPORTANT are the six little 
glands in your mouth. 


As long as they are active, vigorously 
supplying the natural fluids that prevent 
decay, your white teeth stay sound, your 
gums remain hard and healthy-pink. 


But this protection of the mouth 
glands is all too easily lost. 


For the exercise that keeps them ac- 
tive, youthful, is not given by our modern 
diet. The soft foods we eat need too 
little chewing. Soon the mouth glands 
cease producing their natural fluids. 
Then decay begins. 


Especially to correct this — to renew 
the vigor of the mouth glands as well as 
to polish the teeth — Pebeco was pre- 
pared. As you brush your teeth with 
Pebeco you can taste an important salty 
ingredient. You can feel its soft crystals 
dissolve. 


This important substance in Pebeco 
restores for you each day the healthy, 
smiling Mouth of Youth. A tingling 
after-feeling tells you that the tiny mouth 
glands are refreshed, revived. 

Made only by Pebeco, Inc. A Division of Lehn & Fink 


Products Com . Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
Bloomfield, Nj. see : 






































Where the six 
tiny mouth glands 
must be reached 


With most of us, the impor- 
tant little mouth glands are 
slowing up from our ve 

earliest years. Too soon soft 
foods deprive the teeth and 
gums oftheir protection. 
The numbers show where 
the mouth fiands are, three 
on each side. They should 








All the Loveliness and Charm of 
joyous Youth are Yours 
How thrilling to be popular, admired—even envied—for 
your gaily flashing smiles, your piquant, adorable mouth! 

“I like the sharp clean tang of Pebeco,” writes one enthusiast, 
“because I love to feel happily confident that my teeth show 
shining white, my whole mouth pure and wholesome. I feel 
so free to laugh when I have used Pebeco each day.” 
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No Special Ability Needed 
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Applied Arts. M. Gabriel 
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instructions. 
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he intended to conceal, and that it was con- 
nected with this business of Maud Eden and 
the new piece. What was he up to? 

‘Well, that requires thinking over,” Dale 
said, after a moment of not badly acted 
hesitation. 

‘‘What more can you want? Maud Eden’s a 
pretty little thing. Some people call her 
lovely. She’s a good actress, popular, got a big 
following. She loves the part. We want to 
put the play on at once. She’ll act for all she’s 
worth. You can take it from me. I swore to 
her I’d go back with your consent in my 
pocket. Now, then, boy!” 

“Tt might be a wise move,”’ Dale said. 

Was it his imagination that deceived him 
just then? Or did Campion’s large face show 


| a flicker of disappointment? 


“A wise move, boy! You’ve hit it. We’ve 


| got to punish Val Morris for leaving us, and 
| that swine, Mark Trever, too.”” There was no 


acting in the vicious intensity which drove out 
the last four words. 

“Why is Trever a swine?” 

“Why? Hasn’t he engineered the whole 


|thing? Trever’s been playing up for this ever 


since he realized Val Morris’s success with the 
public. He made up his mind to get her and 
mats got her. And by the old everlasting stunt! 
Bah!’ 

“What stunt?” 

“My Lord, boy, where are your eyes? He’s 
been making love to her, of course. And she’s 
been fool enough to tumble to it.” 

Campion was being genuine now. No doubt 
of that! Then where was the need of the 
subtlety which Dale knew had been at work? 

‘‘We’ve got to punish Trever, you and me.” 

“T really see no reason for that,” said Dale, 
with frosty indifference in his voice and, he 
hoped, in his manner. “I didn’t write my play 
to use it as a punishment, as a weapon.” 

“Oh, you’re too gentlemanly and good- 
natured! You should just see Carrie Geean at 
work. I'll swear with all her money and all her 
charming ways she came out of the gutter. 
Now, Dale, I’ll lay my cards on the table’— 
the consecrated phrase heard at Ciro’s. ‘This 
is how I figure it out. There’s really no actress 
in London can play the part you’ve written as 
it should be played except Val Morris. But 
we’ve got to bring the play out just to show her 
and Trever we can do without ’em. Maud 
Eden’s not made for the part. I didn’t tell her 
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that, but I don’t mind telling it to you. She’s 
not made for the part, but she can get away 
with it if we have someone in to train her. 
each her every gesture, give her every jn. 
flection of the voice, and all that sort of thing. 
We'll make her act it one way or another, It 
can be done. And anyhow, Val Morris] 
know we aren’t keeping the play back because 
no one can play it but her. See? I'll get my 
own back on those two if I have to——” 
“Not by means of my play, really!” Dale 
couldn’t help exclaiming at this point. Di- 
rectly he had said it he knew that the writing 
creature had got the better of the man who 
looked on, and who was more subtle than he 


was. 

“What’s that you say?” said Campion 
sharply. 

Dale had a terribly definite feeling that he 
was playing into Campion’s hands. But he 
couldn’t go on with the game. He was shiver- 
ing inside with disgust. 

“Tt’s no use talking, Campion. We must 
keep back the play. I can’t have it ruined.” 

“Ruined! I tell you we’ll get in someone 
who'll make Maud Eden——”’ 

“T can’t consent, Campion. I’m sorry. But 
Miss Eden, with the best intentions, could only 
ruin that part.” 

“And you mean to tell me I’ve come all this 
way for nothing!” 

Dale very nearly made answer, “No, you've 
come all this way and got exactly what you 
intended to get.” 

He longed to say that, to plant that blow 
between the eyes and see the huge man blink, 
longed to prove that he was not the fool he was 
thought to be. But he resisted the temptation, 

“Don’t say that,” he replied. ‘‘You’ve met 
Father Bexland and tomorrow you'll see 
Lucerne.” 

“T don’t think! If I can’t get you to change 
your mind I’m off to Paris by the twelve o’clock 
train tomorrow. Waiter! Another double 
whisky! And put more ice in it this time.” 

Campion did catch the twelve o’clock train 
to Paris on the following morning. His last 
words to Dale were, ‘‘You’ve put me in the 
soup, my boy, I can tell you! What the devil 
am I going to say to Miss Eden?” 

But when the train drew out of Lucerne 
station he was smiling. 

“Extraordinary what fools clever men are!” 
he said to himself as he lighted a Havana. 


Tied to Trever—whom she loves and hates—and Carrie Geean, 
Valentine becomes more than ever the Bacchante, while Fate 
pulls obscure strings to separate her from Dale—Next Month 





Love Was Diffe re nt The nN (Continued from page 53) 


then the war. And the boy about to sail 
away to fight the Germans. 

Little Cynthia is little Cynthia no longer. 
Instead, she is twenty-three, and gay, with her 
grandmother’s gray eyes and chestnut hair, 


| and the figure that swimming and riding and 
|tennis so often bring. 
| strong, yet feminine from her trim ankles to 


Straight, slim and 


her wavy bobbed hair. 

And the boy—twenty-three, just out of col- 
lege, pathetically ridiculous in his ill-fitting 
khaki, yet redeemed from absurdity by the 
gay light of battle that shone in his eyes. 

No training camp for him. No, sir; if there 
was a war—and I'll tell the world there was a 
war—Tom Hendricks wanted to be right in the 
beginning of it. 


Oh, if he can fight like he can love, 
Then, Good-by, Germanee! 


For he could love. Blue-eyed, black-haired, 
debonair, and in a hurry. The speed-mad age 
was upon the world. In a hurry. Holy cats, 
why sit around and hold hands when you were 
crazy about each other? And.besides, it was 
war. Lord knew when—or if—a fellow would 
ever come back. 

And a girl wasn’t going to let the only boy 
in the world go away without proving to him 
the quality of her devotion. Never were the 


ministers so busy as during that time when 
youth, fighting the battle of age, left youth 
behind it. r 

No wedding. When you’ve got your sailing 
orders and you’re leaving—maybe forever—in 
two days, why waste the sacred moments in 
ceremonials? License, preacher, and the gitl. 
That’s all a fellow wanted. And it’s what a 
fellow got, if he had the way with him that 
Tom had. 

Jason Peterson, grown sage with the yeals, 
advised delay. Wait until the war was over. 
Alice wept a little, smiled a little, and coun- 
seled against too much ardor. : 

But Grandmother Cynthia swept little 
Cynthia into her arms. “Marry him, my dear, 
she said. ‘‘He’s offering his life for his country 
—you give yourself to him.” : 

And Grandmother Cynthia’s advice was 
taken. It was into Grandmother Cynthias 
arms that little Cynthia, the bride whose 
husband was gone into the mystery of the 
Western front, crept, to sob her happy heart 
out. 

And it was into Grandmother’s arms that 
she crept when she knew that a hostage was 
to be given to fortune. It was into G 
mother’s arms she fled when the notice came 
from the War Department, and she knew 
she was a widow before she was a mother. 
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The green hills are greener not alone for us, 
but for those we love. And because the hills 
were drab for little Cynthia, they became drab 
for Grandmother Cynthia. ; 

And yet they had never been closer since the 
Civil War. For the Great War was ended, and 
the country stirred in triumph. And Jason 
Peterson was chosen to be among his nation’s 
counselors and advisers at Versailles, and 
money was plentiful, and the great of the city 
and land dined at the Peterson home. 

A great-grandmother! It was incredible but 
true. What mattered it that she, Great- 
grandmother Cynthia, had not, in her youth 
and married life, come close to the green hills? 
She had arrived at their base at last, in the 
person of her great-grandchild. 

Not so wonderful, these hills, though, when 
you came close to them. True, names that 
figured in the news, in the society columns, 
were announced at the Peterson home. And 
tragedy becomes dulled after a while; little 
Cynthia was lifting her head again. 

Fame, fortune, place; these were the things 
that Peterson had achieved. Happiness should 
surely have settled upon their household, 
despite the fact that their daughter was a 
widow. 

But times had changed. Here was Alice 
Peterson, a grandmother, having her face 
lifted, bobbing her hair, shortening her dresses 
until the kneecaps showed. She danced all 
night, and her constant attendants were mere 
boys, men of thirty or only slightly older. What 
were women of fifty coming to, anyway? 

Divorce! It was silly. When people had 
reached the half-century mark, life should 
have taught them something. It should have 
taught them endurance of each other, if nothing 
else 


“But, Mother,” Alice protested against her 
mother’s arguments, “‘if a man is as young as 
he feels and a woman as young as she looks, 
why should they consider themselves old 
dodoes? You haven’t been aware of it, but 
Jason has been keeping another woman for 
ten years. She has a child, a boy of six, and 
Jason is far fonder of him than he ever was of 
Cynthia. 

“Tt isn’t as though there weren’t money 
enough. Jason is very rich. So am I, for that 
matter. I’ll say for him that he’s never been 
stingy, that in pursuit of his own pleasures he’s 
never sacrificed me. He settled a million on 
me just after the war, and I don’t know what 
more I could ask.” 

“You could ask his fidelity,” said Grand- 
mother Cynthia. 

“Oh, don’t be old-fashioned, Mother!” 
laughed Alice. “I haven’t burdened him with 
my own fidelity, if you come right down to it.” 

Grandmother Cynthia shrank from her. 
“You mean that—that my own daughter—has 
committed the sin of si 

“Oh, don’t be tragic!”’ said Alice impatiently. 
“What’s sin, anyway? As a matter of fact, I 
haven’t broken the seventh—is that the num- 
ber?—commandment. Men don’t appeal to 
me that way. But gaiety, companionship— 
those things do; and Jason’s been so busy 
piling up a fortune, and making love to an- 
other woman, that he hasn’t been able to give 
me those things.” 

“He’s a beast,” said Grandmother Cynthia. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the wife. ‘He’s just 
a normal man.” 

_ “Tf keeping other women is normality, de- 
liver me from it,” said her mother. 
2 “You’re old-fashioned, Mother,” said Alice. 
Times have changed.” 
“And pecple too, apparently,” said Cynthia. 
They’re franker, yes, but that’s all the 





change there’s been. Formerly they’d have | 
been content to lie and deceive—now they’re | 


more honest.” 
“More wicked,” corrected her mother. 

Maybe. But how do you know—how can 
you be sure that if Father had lived, you’d have 
continued in love with him—that he’d always 
have been faithful to you?” 

ve you no reverence even for the dead?” 

demanded Cynthia. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





“That isn’t answering my question, Mother. 
I mean, you older people are so prone to 
criticize.” 

Her daughter, little Cynthia, lithe, gay, no 
longer wearing mourning, danced into the 
room. = 

“‘Cynthia,’’ said Alice, “how can you carry 
on as you're doing?” 

“You mean going on a motor trip with 
Bobby Wilson?” The young woman laughed 
at her mother. 

“You'll be compromised—no decent man 
will want to marry you.” 

“Oh, rot!’ said little Cynthia. “You make 
me tired. You’re divorcing Dad, and you’re 
going to marry again, and you criticize me.” 

“But—unchaperoned—with a man——” 

“Nonsense. You’re old-fashioned, Mother. 
We were only out one night, and we stayed at 
different hotels, and anyway, we’re going to 
be married.” 

Her mother whistled. She turned to her 
mother, Grandmother Cynthia. ‘What can 
I do?” she demanded helplessly. 

But Grandmother Cynthia didn’t answer be- 
cause she didn’t hear. She had left the room 
to play with little Cynthia’s baby. And as she 
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played she began to understand something, 
The hills looked greener far away because one’s 
eyes were dimmed by the sweat of the struggle 
by the effort of the long climb. J 

Arrived at them, the hills were nothing but 
heaps of earth. She had been four generations 
in making the last ascent; here she was at the 
summit, and this baby whom she fondled now 
would, if driven from the hill as she had been 
always mourn and struggle—but in the struggle 
she might find joy, even as this Cynthia had 
done. But in the achievement—there was 
nothing in that. : 

Oh, thank God that Zach had died so long 
ago, so infinitely long ago! For now, awaiting 
her, on hills that seemed green, green, green— 
please God their reunion would not come too 
soon; perhaps even Heaven, when one got 
there, was drab and earthy. But while one’s 
loved one was there, while one struggled to 
rejoin him, the hills of Heaven were green and 


IMPS Si. 

Thank God her father had died, that the 
hills might seem greener to his widow . , , 
But this was morbid ... Well, so was 
everything except youth, to whose eyes hills 
must remain green. 
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Rou nd -the- World (Continued from page 41) 


alongside, Mr. Lorrigan had to take his atten- 
tion off the eggs, welcome the passengers 
and see that they were directed to their proper 
staterooms. Incidentally, he had to answer 
a number of banal questions and be cheerful 
about it. 

In two hours the last of the lighters alongside 
would be emptied, the last passenger would 
come aboard, and Mr. Lorrigan and the pilot 
would take the Star of the Orient down the 
Whang-poo River to the Yellow Sea, where 
the maté hoped she’d founder and terminate 
his misery. At least he told himself as much 
when, despite his watchfulness and his bawlings 
in pidgin-English, a case of eggs dropped out 
of a cargo net, twenty feet to the deck. 

A ‘most unpleasant odor drifted across to 
the mate. Even the freight clerk, standing 
on the after end of the shelter-deck above, 
detected it. 

“Some Chink isn’t honest,” Mr. Lorrigan 
bawled to the freight clerk. ‘When I sign the 
bill of lading for that consignment of hen 
fruit, I’ll make a notation ‘received in bad 
odor,’ and some Johnny will think I meant 
‘received in bad order.’ That will furnish 
grounds to refute the claim-——and the consignee 
will not sue for one case of eggs.” 

Mr. Lorrigan was just a little proud and just 
a little jealous of his enviable record for holding 
to a minimum the claims of consignees. The 
last time they had touched at their home port 
the president of the company had compli- 
mented him on his record, on his efficiency 
and economy and loyalty to his owners’ 
interests. ‘Not that my record will help me 
much toward a captaincy,” Mr. Lorrigan 
confided to the purser. “It will only endear 
me to them as a competent chief officer, so 
a competent: chief officer I shall remain all 
of my days in this service. It would be too 
expensive to promote me!” 

The last of the passengers and their baggage 
came aboard at a quarter of two, and at two 
o’clock sharp Mr. Jordan, the agent, shook 
hands with the mate, told him he was an ass 
and wished him well. ‘You will be almost 
certain to be relieved at Naples,” he assured 
the mate. 

“JT don’t care,” Mr. Lorrigan answered 
passionately. “If you knew all the grief I 
have to juggle to earn my two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a month——” 

“Tt’s the grief and the battle and the joy of 
winning that keep men like you at sea,”’ Jordan 
retorted pleasantly. ‘Well, keep your eye 
on things,” he added, and jerked a thumb 
toward the bridge. ‘“We’re depending on you, 
even if you won’t admit it, and you know why.” 

“J have nothing to do with the navigation 








of this packet,” Lorrigan assured him. “We 
have three watch-officers. I look after the 
crew and am responsible for the cargo in and 
out.” 

“Td fire you if I could only get a good man 
to take your place, Lorrigan. But, you'll be 
fired anyhow. Meanwhile, however, you're 
expected to protect the interests of your 
owners to the full extent of your mental and 
physical ability.” And with this final shot 
the agent descended to the launch bobbing 
alongside. 

Presently the lines were cast off, a long blast 
came from the big liner’s siren, the current 
caught her and swung her bow slowly across 
the river, while sampans and junks scurried 
out of her path. There was a jingling of bells 
in the ship’s bowels, her screws boiled the 
yellow flood, she turned on her heels and started 
slowly down river—with Kevin Lorrigan up 
on the bridge with the pilot. 

“He’s tired and overworked, but—he’ll do,” 
Jordan soliloquized. ‘Now, I wonder what 
Miss Polly Manson will have to report from 
Singapore about him!” 


A few hours after leaving Shanghai, a young 
woman came up to Mr. Lorrigan on the forward 
well-deck where he was superintending the 
stowing of the cargo booms. Instinctively he 
knew she was about to request information 
touching the whereabouts of her steamer-trunk. 

Now, young women were always doing that. 
It appeared to the harassed mate that there 
wasn’t a woman on earth who had a practical 
mind and could use it. Having paid for theit 
tickets they wanted service, and forthwith 
demanded it. Frequently Kevin Lorrigan used 
to ask himself if parents taught their little girls 
manners any more—at least to the point 
educating them to request instead of demand. 

He had decided this question in the negative 
when his preconceived views concerning female 
travelers received an abrupt shock. The young 
woman who approached him now said in 4 
voice that made a little thrill run up the mate’s 
tired back: 

“Mr. Lorrigan, I see you’re terribly busy 
and I know your work is ever so much more 
important than passengers’ baggage, but when 
you have an opportunity, will you be so 
as to see to it that my steamer-trunk is seat 
down to my stateroom? This is the trunk— 
here,” and she laid a little brown hand on the 
article in question. “I’m so anxious to gé 
into it because there’s a cure for seasickn 
inside it. At least my doctor in San Francis® 
gave me the prescription and assured me} 
was very good indeed—and now my ; 
seasick and I’m dying to experiment on her 
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Of a sudden the mate was aware that the 
smart white drill uniform he had donned just 
before luncheon was now a dreary, limp, sooty 
rag, that his face was sweaty and begrimed 
and that he would have been the better for 
the shave he had not found opportunity, during 
the past twenty-four hours, to give himself. 

“Good Lord,” he said gratefully, “you have 
brains, haven’t you?” ; 

The girl looked at him in mild surprise. 
‘Why do you say that, Mr. Lorrigan?” 

“Because you're the first woman passenger 
I’ve ever met who has showed me any consider- 
ation. Not that I’m looking for it, because I 
do not expect it, but when I experience it ’m 
very grateful. Most women expect the mate 
to drop everything connected with the ship’s 
safety and comfort to attend to theirs.” He 
wiped his moist brow and smiled at her. “T’ll 
have your trunk delivered very shortly, Miss,” 
he added. “Thank yon for being patient.” 

“And thank you for being very courteous— 
for such a hard-worked, harassed officer, Mr. 
Lorrigan.” 

“You’ve been aboard only a few hours and 
you know my name. How did you discover 
it?” 

“Oh, the luncheon bill of fare carries the 
names of the master and the ship’s officers.” 

He nodded. “I’d forgotten that. Also, I’d 
forgotten luncheon!” 

“Are you the Mr. Lorrigan who saved the 
little girl off the City of Portland?” 

He looked at her with his level, impersonal 

, and she saw that his eyes were dark 
Celtic blue, with smoky lashes. ‘‘I have for- 
gotten that, too,” he replied. 

“Brave men are always modest. But you 
did get the Navy Cross for sinking two sub- 
marines—and you were only twenty-five at 
the time.” 

“Now you know how old I am,” he parried— 
and added, “‘and this job is making me older.” 
He thrust out an arm and grasped a Chinese 
room steward passing at the time. “Take 
Missy’s trunk down to number twenty-seven, 
chop-chop, Ah Fong,” he ordered, and laid his 
hand on the trunk to indicate it. 

“Number twenty-seven no my job. Him 
blong Hop Gow,” the coolie protested 
sullenly. 

The mate shook him vigorously. ‘‘You’re 
getting as independent as a white man,’ he 
teplied. ‘Too muchee talkee.” He sent the 
coolie whirling toward the trunk, turned his 

k on him and cast a speculative eye aloft 
to see that the cargo boom, just hoisted, was 
settling safely into its appointed place. The 
Chinese boy, without further ado, picked up 
the trunk and departed with it. 

The girl waited a minute for Lorrigan to 
resume their conversation, but seemingly he 
had forgotten her existence, so presently she 
followed the coolie down to her stateroom. 
Had she glanced back as she walked along 
the promenade-deck she would have observed 

t the mate was gazing after her with a 
peculiarly rapt expression in his stern eyes; as 
she turned in at the door of the social hall he 
sighed. ‘‘Going to sea is a dog’s life,” he mut- 
tered, in unconscious imitation of the millions 
of old Neptune’s devotees who have cursed 
the sea and loved it through the ages. 

He left the boatswain to superintend the re- 
mainder of the job and repaired to the purser’s 
toom. ‘“‘Who’s in number twenty-seven?” he 
asked the freight clerk innocently. 

“A Mrs. Bradbury and a Miss Polly 
Manson.” 

“Know anything about them?” 

(No—why do you ask?” s 

I suppose that’s some of your business,” the 
mate rebuked him with the celerity and cer- 
tainty of one in whom the habit of command 
and the receipt of respect have become 
ingrained. 

As he was bathing and dressing for dinner 
that evening he found time to wonder if it 
> be his luck to have Mrs. Bradbury and 

iss Manson assigned to his table by the 
chief steward. Kevin hoped Miss Manson 
and her aunt might be spared seats at the 
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If you are employed but find your work poorly 
paid and uncongenial—if you are at home and 
want a spare-time occupation, a cultural pursuit 
—by all means learn Interior Decorating this 
new, easy, home-study way. 


Scores of Letters tell 


How Gradua 


Supplements Income 
“In my own home—with no expense for 
office rent, etc.—I give advice on furnish- 
ing and decorating homes. And so, with- 
out any outlay at all, supplement my 
income.” Mrs. B. 7., Lexington, Va. 





A Help in Teaching 

“Your course has been especially help- 
ful to me, as an Arts and Crafts instruc- 
tress. Also any little jobs of Interior 
Decorating I do are easier and more 
quickly accomplished than before. The 
money paid for your course is an invest- 
ment.” M. S., Sanitorium, Md. 





tes Succeed 


Beautifies Own Home 
“Your course is a godsend to the 
home-lover. I have saved money and 
at the same time given my home a charm 
and individuality hitherto lacking.” A. 
V. A., Jamestown, Kan. 





Doubles Salary 


“My dream of becoming an Interior 
Decorator has materialized through the 
aid of the National Schoo! of Interior @ 
Decoration. I am designer and drapery 
buyer for one of the largest department 
stores in this city with a salary much 
more than doubled.” B.C. L., Ashland, 
K. 
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our employ, a few sturdy, clean young men, thor- 
ough Americans, single, between 20 and 30 years 
old, free to travel, industrious, with good practical 
education, and able to give good references. Write 
for qualification blank to serve in place of person: 

interview. The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 

651 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 
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| captain’s table this voyage for the reason that 
|the captain might, without a great deal of 
effort, be much neater than he was. And cer- 
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tainly his table manners were atrocious. Also, 
the old man had been doing a little quiet, 
lonely, steady drinking ever since leaving 
Honolulu. 
The mate’s heart thrilled queerly as he came 
down the social hall steps and observed that 
fate had been kind to him at last, for Miss 
Polly Manson and a handsome elderly woman 
of about fifty were seated at his table. And 
it was a table that could not possibly hold 
more than four! He.called the chief steward. 

“Three will be enough at my table, Mr. 
Hardy—for the remainder of the voyage,” he 
suggested. 

The mate then crossed to his table, bowed 
to Miss Manson and waited respectfully while 


|she introduced her aunt, before taking his 


place. He was a much-improved Kevin 
Lorrigan now, and the girl noted with satis- 
faction that the nails on his firm hard hands 
were well manicured. His navy style, white 
drill uniform, with its gold buttons and black 
and gold shoulder-straps, fitted him perfectly; 
the white starched collar and plain black silk 
four-in-hand tie gave him that air of neatness 
inseparable from men who have pride in their 
profession and have learned discipline in a 
hard school. 

“T’m very happy to have you at my table,” 
he said, with a bright glance that included 


| both ladies impartially, ‘‘and I have told the 


chief steward that the fourth chair is to remain 
unoccupied.” He passed Mrs. Bradbury the 
salt and pepper, for which she was obviously 
looking. ‘I’ve been two years on this run and 
I grow very weary of trippers, missionary 
school-teachers, missionary doctors, mission- 


| aries, missionaries’ wives, missionaries’ chil- 


dren and missionaries’ conversation. And I 
can do very well without listening to the inti- 
mate details of how engineers from the tin 
mines of Malaya spent their six months’ 


| vacation at home.” 


There was just a touch of weariness in his 
smile and both ladies noticed it. 
“You work very hard, I think,” said Polly 


| Manson. 





“I’m accustomed to it. I started when I 
was five years old and I haven’t had a vacation 
since. How far are you going with us? 
Please don’t tell me you are leaving us at 
Hongkong.” 

“No, Suez. We’re going to spend the winter 
in Egypt.” 

He brightened. ‘Perhaps we'll be picking 
you up in Alexandria on our next trip,” he 
suggested, and added, “‘I hope so.” 

Mrs. Bradbury favored her niece with a sly 


| little look while the mate was scanning the 
| menu and giving the waiter his order. 


“Have you ever observed how food palls on 


'one after the first week at sea?” he queried. 


“One rebels against the sameness of it, no 


“| matter how hard the steward struggles to give 
| variety. Of course, passengers can get relief 
| ashore when we’re in a port, but I never find 
| opportunity to go ashore. For two years I’ve 
| been cruising through eleven countries and 
| twenty-one ports and anything outside the 
| dock gates is a terra incognita to me. I get no 
| relief on the food question, so I’m fed up. Some 
| day.” he added darkly, “I’m going to run 

| away!” 


Mrs. Bradbury looked at him very directly. 
“T fail to see why a young man of your intelli- 
gence, education and general ability should 
find it necessary to go to sea.” 

“Tt’s a habit,” he confessed. ‘When one is 
quite young the lure of blue water is hard to 
resist. A fellow starts going to sea, and if he 
has anything worth while in his make-up he 
can’t stand life in a forecastle very long. So 
he works up to third officer and is trapped by 
the sheer love of authority and responsibility, 
which increases as he climbs upward. And all 
the time he thinks he hates the sea. So 


| presently he tries life ashore, and finds the 
| competition, the clamor, the crowds, the noise 
| and dust more than he can stand. 





“Then, too, the risks of wind and wave haye 
a magic charm for us; we’re always off at 


’ . 
world’s end, on our own; we’re trusted, our ~ 


owners respect us, in our little world we be. 
come people of some importance—and we earn 
a tithe of what men of less ability and less re. 
sponsibility earn in a life ashore, free from 
danger, anxiety and unending labor. However 
that is the price we pay for living lives that 
aren’t humdrum. We keep moving, and if we 
seem to move in a groove, at Jeast from that 
groove we see strange and wonderful and 
colorful things and ie 

He paused abruptly, his glance fixed on the 
dining-saloon stairway. The captain was de- 
scending and it was patent to Polly Manson 
that the man was more than a little drunk: 
from his neglected appearance she judged he 
had been more than a little drunk for several 
days. Kevin excused himself, crossed the 
saloon in swift strides and had the old man 
by the arm before he had descended the third 
step. The women saw him speak in the mas- 
ter’s ear, saw the latter’s vigorous protest, saw 
the mate ignore it and whisk the captain up the 
stairs and out of sight before a realization of 
his condition should become apparent to the 
passengers. ; 

When the mate returned his right cheek was 
slightly ruddy and puffed and there was a faint 
bluish streak under one eye. He offered no 
explanation and picked up the conversation 
where he had left it. If anything, he was more 
interesting than before. He ate quickly, how- 
ever, and when his meal was finished he excused 
himself and hurried on deck. 

“T was certain he was an unusual man,” 
Polly Manson told her aunt. 

“The captain was intoxicated,” her aunt 
agreed, “‘and Mr. Lorrigan hustled him away, 
It would never do to let the passengers know 
they were at the mercy of a man too drunk to 
navigate his ship properly. Our Mr. Lorrigan 
is loyal to his superior officer—and he is also 
loyal to the best interests of his owners.” 

“A strange, unusual loyalty—that of 
sailors,” Polly mused. 

“That drunken captain struck him, Polly. 
Did you observe the spot on his cheek and his 
slightly black eye?” 

Polly nodded. “T’ll wager you a dozen pair 
of gloves, Aunty, that we see no more of the 
captain on this voyage.” 

“Polly, you’re more than a little interested 
in this sailor,” the older woman charged. 

“Who wouldn’t be? He’s different, isn’t he? 
And he’s manly and good-looking and has 
charming manners. And he’s loyal, isn’t he? 
He has a code and lives up to it, even whenit 
hurts.” 

“How do you know that, Polly?” 

“T don’t know,” the girl admitted. “TI just 
have a—well, a hunch.” 

Polly’s “hunch” proved to be correct, for 
during the run down to Hongkong Captain 
Nordstrom did not leave his quarters up under 
the bridge. At Hongkong, however, when he 
appeared on deck and descended to a shore 
boat to call on the agent and transact the — 
business, he looked neat and sober. Polly 
observed that Kevin Lorrigan accompamie 
him the length of the deck, speaking to him m 
a low, confidential voice which had the effect of 
irritating the master, for at the companion- 
ladder, when the mate laid a filial hand on his 
shoulder, Nordstrom shook himself 
angrily. The mate stood looking half sadly 
after him, then, with a slight deprecatory 
shrug, descended to the after well-deck to 
superintend the opening of the hatches and 
the rigging of the cargo booms. 

Quite generally the mate had breakfasted 
before Polly and her aunt reached the dining- 
saloon, and, after leaving Hongkong, Polly ob- 
served that he had his luncheon served by 4 
Chinese boy in his own stateroom. They met 
briefly, however, at dinner, and one clear night 
on the run from Hongkong to Manila Lorrigal 
came aft to the shelter-deck, where a dane 
was in progress; with a nicety as pleasing a 
was surprising he asked Mrs. Bradbury @ 
dance with him, and when she had acqul 
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he sought the next dance with Polly Manson. 
“So you have a little time to play tonight, 
Mr. Lorrigan,” the girl said, as they glided 
away over the deck. “I’m very glad. I’ve 
noticed how arduous your duties have been of 
e.” 
He looked down at her gratefully but said 
nothing. 
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“The weather was thick last night. You 
were up all night,” Polly charged. 

“How do you know?” 

“Your room steward told me.” 

“He talks too much—for a Chinese. The | 


old man wasn’t feeling well last night, so when 
the thick weather came on and we were run- 


ning through that fleet of sampans, with a | 
couple of China Coast tramps whistling | 


around us—well, you understand. On a 
passenger-ship one must not take chances.” 


“Evidently one does, however,” the girl re- | 


torted significantly, and added, “‘but you’re 
not that one. Please permit two of the 
passengers to be grateful for your watchfulness 
and loyal devotion to duty.” 


“You make me very happy,” he replied and 


roceeded at once to steer the conversation 
into other channels. 
"When the music ceased for the night he sat 
in a long chair on the promenade-deck with 
both ladies and until eleven o’clock entertained 
them with such conversation as neither had 
ever heard before. He had led a colorful, ad- 
venturous life, and he had the gift of seeing 
the comedy and the tragedy in it, of sifting 


them with instinctive celerity. As a raconteur | 


he was wholly delightful. 


In the midst of an | 


interesting anecdote one of the cadets came | 


aft and murmured something to him which 
neither of the ladies could quite make out. 
Instantly he rose, excused himself and went 
up on the bridge. 

“That man is very tired,” Mrs. Bradbury 
declared. ‘‘Isn’t he the nice chap? I declare, 
if it were the custom to invite sailors to 
dinner——” 

“And why isn’t it?” Polly demanded. “An 
officer in the mercantile marine is quite as ac- 
ceptable socially as a navy lieutenant or the 
cashier of a bank. And much more capable, I 
think. A banker plays safe. If in the least 
bit of doubt he says ‘No,’ whereas men like 
Kevin Lorrigan have to take risks. They have 
schedules to maintain, the business of the 
world to keep going forward. They may not 
shrink from typhoons. Their task is always 
before them, vacations few and far between, 
the work ill-paid, hard and unremitting. 

“Added to the responsibility of caring for 
such an investment as this liner represents, 
they have the responsibility of human lives. 
When they err in judgment, their license to 
earn the only living they know how to earn 
may be taken from them. Really, I’m begin- 
ning to have a most wholesome respect for 
ship’s officers. Also, I’m keeping my eyes 
open and noting many things in a diary.” 

At Manila she found awaiting her a cable- 
gram from her father. It was in code and 
when translated read: ‘Please cable me report 
on the captain. Is he sober?” To which 
Polly replied: “Chief officer Lorrigan running 
ship. Captain keeps to room. Passengers 
know nothing. Ship safe Lorrigan’s hands, 
most loyal, devoted to duty. Why not give 
him the ship when he gets home? Love, 
Polly.” 

Two days later, as they were steaming out 
of Manila Bay, the radio operator brought 
her father’s answer. It read: “Thanks, I will. 
Love, Dad.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Bradbury smilingly. 
Polly handed her the radiogram. “Be careful, 
dear,” the older woman cautioned her whimsi- 

Y, yet with an underlying note of serious- 
hess. “You might become too interested in 
this sailor man.” 

The girl flushed. “I hope I shall always be 
able to become sufficiently interested in any 
decent gentleman to see that justice is done 
him, she replied. “It’s his birthday today. 
The chief steward told me he was planning a 
cake with candles for our table tonight.” 
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EMEMBER that candy 
is a food ... wouldn’t 
you rather know that 
your candy is made with 
rich, full cream milk in- 
stead of skim milk?.... 
with plump, crisp nut 
meats .... with chocolate 
that belongs in dollar-a- 
pound boxes? The trifle 
more Oh Henry! costs is 
your assurance of such 
quality. 


Taste the difference youre 
self! 


Try the new 5c candy made by the Oh Henry! people... 
“Copy of Oh Henry!’ ... the finest candy ever made for 5c. 
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No Medicine 


could do this for her 


She was suffering from numerous ailments. Her 
complexion showed it plainly. Her nerves were 
on edge. All because nature was unable to dispose 
of harmful residues. In a very brief time she 
corrected her condition with Lacto-Dextrin. 

Food is nature’s greatest medicine. In two 
sugars, lactose, secured from cow’s milk, and 
dextrine, derived from grains, nature has given 
us a remarkable means of purifying the system. 
These carbohydrates, deliciously combined in a 
refreshing form, encourage the growth of the 
acidophilus bacteria. These are protective organ- 
isms that prevent putrefaction. 

Atthe Battle Creek Sanitarium, Lacto-Dextrin 
has been used with great success. It’s so pleasant 
to take. And results are always beneficial. Auth- 
orized stores have it. Try it and enjoy new life. 


| LAcTO-DEXTRIN 


Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send free and postpaid a copy of “HEALTH- 
FUL LIVING.” © Send name of authorized store 
featuring Sanitarium Health Foods. ar 
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She pinned together her father’s cablegram, 
the translation of it, a carbon copy of her 
cablegram to him, his radiographed reply, and 
one of her cards, upon which she wrote: 


Dear Mr. Lorrigan: 
I wish you a happy birthday. 
Sincerely, 
Polly Manson 


She called her room steward and sent him 
to the mate’s room with the envelop. The 
boy returned presently with a note which read: 


Dear Miss Manson: 

I cannot accept your birthday gift, but 
you have made me very happy neverthe- 
less. Thanks so much. 

Kevin Lorrigan 


The tears of mortification stood in Polly’s 
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GIRLS! Answer Hollywood’s Call! 
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Let Vestoff 
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and famous teachers of dancing 
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|eyes. She had thought that sailors climbed 
by grasping ropes—and she had tossed Kevin 
| Lorrigan a rope wherewith to mount to the 
|captain’s cozy quarters on this magnificent 
ship, only to have it declined. Well, she had 
done her best by him because he seemed to 
merit it. Hereafter... 

At dinner the chief steward wore a dis- 
appointed look. ‘The glass is falling heavily,” 
he explained, ‘‘and Mr. Lorrigan is staying on 
the bridge with the master tonight. His 
birthday cake will have to wait until better 
weather.” 

By nine o’clock the steamer was bucking into 
the tail-end of a typhoon—and even the tail 
end of a typhoon in the China Sea is something 
to be reckoned with. At ten o’clock, while 
Polly and Mrs. Bradbury were playing Russian 
bank in the social hall, Lorrigan entered. 
“Tt’s a howler,” he announced briefly. 
“‘We’re diving right into it and the ship is tak- 
ing them over the forecastle head and the 
forward well-deck is awash continuously. The 
water is quite phosphorescent and beautiful, 
and it occurred to me you ladies might care to 
come and see it.- I always find it beautiful 
and fascinating. You can reach the pilot- 
house without going on deck.” 

Mrs. Bradbury declined but Polly accepted 
with alacrity and followed the mate up to the 
enclosed bridge. The night was inky black, 
but the masthead light faintly illuminated the 
well-deck forward. Suddenly the steamer dove 
into it and a vast geyser of white water rose 
over her forecastle head, hurtled across it and 
poured, a miniature Niagara, down onto the 
deck. The crash of it was like the boom of a 
great gun and the spray rattled on the heavy 
plate-glass windows of the enclosed bridge like 
falling shrapnel. The scene was weird beyond 
description, fascinating. 

“Ts there any danger?” Polly whispered. 

“None. She’s a grand sea-boat and I’m not 
driving her, Miss Manson. She’s only doing 
about ninety revolutions. If this dirty 
weather holds on we’ll be a day late into Singa- 
pore—and there’s a glut of cargo waiting us 
there.” He sighed. “And we’ve got to leave 
Singapore on schedule—or nearly so—and 
make up the lost time in the run to Ceylon.” 

“Always late, always in a hurry,” the girl 
replied softly. ‘What a life!” 

“T Jove it,” he said with quiet intensity. 
“Life without the battle would be to me as an 
egg without salt. I didn’t know you were the 
owner’s daughter, Miss Manson. I’ve been 
thinking tonight how generous and kind you 
are——’ 

“You deserve it,” she interrupted him. 

He proceeded to explain. 

“The skipper’s an old friend. He gave me 
my first job in steam—third mate of the City 
of Portland. I followed him to the Tumuru. 
She was a wooden vessel—one of those Ship- 
ping Board freaks—loaded with case oil and 
case gasoline for Sidney. We were struck 
by lightning and she burned and exploded all 
over the ocean. Nordstrom’s a Viking. He 
stood on his bridge directing things until the 
last boat was overside, then he jumped. Good 
man, Nordstrom, none better. We were forty- 
three days in that open boat and were cast up 
on the coast of Luzon. Nordstrom and I were 
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the sole survivors—and the old man has been 
a bit erratic since. 

“It was quite an experience, you understand 
—and one can’t go through an experience like 
that with a man and then profit by the result of 
it. Nordstrom has a wife and six children, and 
if a skipper gets on the black list—you under. 
stand I didn’t mean to be ungrateful, do you 
not? He’s my superior officer and it’s my 
duty to protect him. It’s a way we sailors 
have. If your father fires him I’ll have to quit, 
too. 

“And you do not wish to leave the service 
of this line?” 

“No, Ido not. It’s a hard service, but your 
father appreciates hard work, and I am paid 
fifteen dollars a month over the scale. Since 
the war our country is no longer a negligible 
quantity in the mercantile marine of the 
world. Somebody has to keep the flag flying 
and if I can stick I’ll get one of these ships,” 

“Are you a married man, Mr. Lorrigan?” 

“No, I never had time for that. Nor have 
I the inclination to marry while I’m going to 
sea. It’s hard on the women—if they care for 
aman. I’ve seen too many of them weeping 
on the docks when their men sailed away. Per- 
haps, some day, if IJ should get a port captain’s 
berth, and the right woman—but that will 
never happen now. I try not to dream idle 
dreams.” 

“Why will it be impossible? All things are 
possible,” Polly protested. A feeling of pity 
rose in her heart for this lonely battler of the 
seas, with his absurd code of honor which 
chained him to a chief officer’s berth and 
would not permit of his advancement in her 
father’s service. 

In the dim light his snappy black eyes roved 
over her. ‘Because,’ he replied, “I have met 
the right woman and she is not for me. I never 
did care for substitutes,”’ he added grimly. 

She put her little hand timidly on his arm. 
“T’m so sorry,” she murmured. 

“Please don’t feel sorry for me,” he begged. 
“I can stand anything but pity—from a 
woman. Besides, I’ll get over it. Time is the 
great cure-all, isn’t it?” 

She had no answer to this and gave her at- 
tention to the huge hoary seas dashing their 
tons of phosphorescent beauty and savagery 
down on the sturdy ship. ‘I’m glad to have 
seen this,” she said, pointing. “It was kind 
of you to ask me up. Good night.’’. 

She and Mrs. Bradbury left the steamer at 
Suez and because of the cablegrams Polly sent 
from Singapore, Lorrigan continued the voyage 
back to San Francisco. No sooner was the 
ship tied up at the dock and the gang-plank 
run out than Harlow Manson came al 
To the credit of Nordstrom, he docked her and 
was waiting in his cabin when the owner 
entered. Manson did not mince matters. 

“T’m very sorry, Captain Nordstrom,” he 
began, “but——” 

A voice spoke from the door leading to the 
covered bridge. “You’re just a little bit too 
late to dismiss Captain Nordstrom, sir. Here 
is his resignation, Mr. Manson,” and the chief 
officer held an envelop out toward the latter. 

“He’s too befuddled this minute to think of 
that himself,” Manson retorted hotly. “The 
resignation is accepted. You’re Mr. Lorrigan, 
the chief officer, aren’t you?” he demand 
The chief officer nodded. “And I have things 
to say to you, too, young man. I'll see youm 
your stateroom, if you please.” 

Lorrigan led the way, set out a chair for the 
owner and then sat on his desk, swinging his 
legs. Manson looked him over with interest. 

“Well?” he said. 

Lorrigan reached for an envelop and handed 
it to Manson. “That’s all,” he replied. 

Manson sighed. ‘“You’re a good mal, 
Lorrigan,”’ he protested. 
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“You're a shipping man, sir,” the chief j j ae 
officer replied steadily, “but you don’t know America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


the ways of sailor ~~ : Kg waxsed a = fi é 

ief and have it said of me tha id no Th K d Ch ld H 
aac him, that I took advantage of his mis- e 1n cr garten 1 r en S our 
fortune to step into his shoes. I’d rather hunt 
another job, sir.” ; 

“But you were due for promotion, Mr. 
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captaincy vacant in a freighter. We need men 
like you. They’re scarce. I only know of you 
as a ship’s officer, but my sister and daughter 
speak most highly of you as a man. You’re a 
college man, are you not?” ; 
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tion, but——” 

“How'd you like a tanker?” Manson in- 
terrupted. “I’m a vice-president of the Tri- 
State Petroleum Corporation and they accord 
me considerable respect in the maritime end 
of their business. I'll find a master’s berth for 
you there and you can run coastwise. The 
Globe Navigation Company is sorry to lose 
your services, but never let it be said we were 
sorry to see somebody else get them. You’d 
be ideal on a tanker running coast wise, because 
you have a pilot’s license for all Pacific Coast 
ports. You’d save the Tri-State quite a lot 
in pilotage fees—and I think I might get them . 
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long agothas learned how to obey, Mr. Manson.” 

“But suppose he brings liquor aboard, 
Captain.” 

“T’ll break it over his square head,”’ came the 
firm answer. 

As the Marigold continued to slide slowly 
down the dock, Manson found himself gazing 
up into Axel Nordstrom’s drink-hued counte- 
nance. He shook his fist at the ex-skipper. 
“You behave yourself, you idiot,” he shouted 
helplessly. 

“T’'ll try, sir,” the Viking shouted. 


It was a year since. Polly Manson had seen | 


or heard from Kevin Lorrigan. Indeed, a life- | 
time might have passed before they met again 
had not her father, called suddenly to Panama 


on important business, elected to make the | 
voyage in the owner’s suite of the Tri-State | 


| tanker Marigold. By taking passage on her 
he would arrive four days ahead of the next 
passenger liner sailing for that port. 

“Well, Polly,” he announced to his daughter, 


“Dm geing to take a little trip with that chap 


you and your aunt were so interested in on 


| your trip around the world—Kevin Lorrigan. 


I told you, I think, that I got him a tanker.” 
“Yes,” Polly replied, feigning faint interest. 


| “How is he getting along?” 


“Well, he hasn’t wasted any time on his 
voyages and he hasn’t been in trouble, so I 
dare say his service is eminently satisfactory. 
I hear from him occasionally through the Tri- 
State’s port captain.” 

“Ts the ex-master of the Star of the Orient 
still his mate?” 

“T understand he is—and that argues that 
he’s reformed.” 

“TI should like to smeet Mr.—I mean—Cap- 
| tain Lorrigan again,” Polly said musingly. “He 
was a most charming and interesting man. If 
you were real nice, Dad Manson,” she added, 


| “you’d invite me to go to Panama with you.” 


“Well, there are two double staterooms, 
two baths and a large living-room in the 


| owner’s suite on the Marigold,” her father re- 


| plied. 


“If you care to come, o. k. with me, 


| only the trip is liable to be tedious. The Mari- 
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| gold has no passenger license, so I’m going to 
| ship as purser. 


We could find a berth for you 
as stewardess. We sail the day after tomorrow, 
from San Pedro.” 

“T’ll be there when the whistle blows,”’ Polly 
answered. And she was. 

Lorrigan met her on the dock and escorted 
her to the owner’s suite amidships, under the 
bridge and just abaft the quarters occupied on 


| the starboard side by himself and on the port 
'side by Nordstrom. The Marigold, a great, 
| black hulk, with wide, red-painted flush-decks, 
|lay low in the water, fully laden with tank 


gasoline. 

“Ts she safe?” Polly queried. 

“As safe as an automobile,” Lorrigan re- 
plied. ‘She’s a steady old wagon and [I like 
her. I heard you were coming and shipped a 
new cook. He’s a marvel.” 

He was not quite the dashing figure he had 
seemed in her romantic eyes in the days when 
he wore the striking uniform of the Globe 


| Navigation Company. He was dressed now in 


a plain, double-breasted blue serge suit, the sole 


| insignia of his office being a uniform cap. 


“You look rested,” the girl informed him. 

“T haven’t much to do except see that the 
ship behaves,” he replied lightly. “And I get 
my eight hours of sleep regularly except when 
we have dirty weather.” 

The Marigold rolled down the coast at ten 
knots an hour, bound through the Canal for 
Havana on this trip. The days were long and 
uneventful. On the little half-deck outside her 
stateroom Polly spent her days in a long wicker 
chair, reading, dreaming, napping. Occasion- 
ally she joined her father in a game of Russian 
bank, and whenever invited to do so Lorrigan 
was glad to make a third hand at dummy 
bridge. The long, peaceful days, interrupted 
only by the arrival of occasional radiograms 
for Manson, provided Polly’s father with a rest 
he had badly needed, and under the stimulus 
of this tonic to his jaded nerves he began to 
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think of something other than business. One 

day he turned suddenly to his daughter. 

“Polly, my dear,” he said confidentially, “an 
idea has just struck me. Captain Lorrigan is 
head over heels in love with you.” 

The girl flashed her father a strange look— 
half surprise, half apprehension, with a sus- 
picion of gratitude. “Now what gives ground 
for that extraordinary assertion, Pop?’ she 
demanded. 

“Why shouldn’t he be?’”” Manson demanded. 
“Anyhow, I surprised him looking at you 
yesterday in a way that disturbed me. I’ve 
been trying to analyze that look ever since— 
and the answer has just come tome. My head 
must be slowing up,” he added complainingly. 

“Well, don’t worry,” Polly assured him 
lightly. “He knows his place. He’ll never 
intrude—I mean propose.” 

“T don’t know about that,” her father 
countered. ‘That fellow’s liable to do any- 
thing. Not that I’d blame him,” he added, 
and pinched his daughter’s cheek. “At that,” 
he continued, following fast on the track of 
this new and interesting idea, “you might go 
further and fare worse. If I were a girl I’d 
rather have one Captain Kevin Lorrigan than 
a busload of landlubbers.”’ 

Polly gazed straight ahead to where a low, 
copper-colored cloud hung on the horizon. She 
said nothing, and her silence rather confounded 
her father, as she knew it would. While he 
was trying to think of something to bridge the 
gap in their conversation, the skipper came 
out of the pilot-house and sat down with them. 
They conversed for an hour, but Polly noticed 
that ever and anon Lorrigan’s gaze wandered 
critically seaward, that his mind was on some- 
thing else. And when, presently, the mate, on 
his nervous parade back and forth across the 
bridge, came out on the end just above them, 
Lorrigan hailed him. 

“Take a peep at the glass, Mr. Nordstrom, 
please, and tell me how it’s behaving. I have 
a suspicion there’s some unusually dirty 
weather knocking around in the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec.” 

“How absurd!” Polly challenged. ‘Why, 
it’s a beautiful day, Captain Lorrigan. Not a 
breath of wind.” 

“That means we ought to have some pretty 
soon. I don’t know just why I’m suspicious, 
but Iam. After one has been through a lot of 
dirty weather for years, he becomes sensitive 
to meteorological changes. Besides, we’re 
down in the Gulf of Tehuantepec, just off the 
Isthmus, and when one does get a blow in these 
latitudes, it’s worth remembering. They don’t 
come very often, but when they do—that little 
cirrus cloud off yonder is the jackal that runs 
before the tiger. Well, Mr. Nordstrom?” 

The mate’s broad Scandinavian face was 
slightly troubled. “Twenty-nine point thirty, 
sir, and still dropping.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Nordstrom. I suspected 
as much.” 

_ “So did I, sir. I told you at luncheon I didn’t 
like the looks of that hazy horizon. Well, I’ll 
look after things, sir.” 

“We'll have a dazzling sunset,” the captain 
assured his guests. 

And he was right. Just as the sun set a faint, 
sudden, warm puff came out of the southeast 
and the horizon in that direction darkened 
noticeably. 

“This will be a hell-bender,” the master in- 
formed Harlow Manson as the latter joined 
him on the bridge. “See that dark shadow 
coming toward us? That isn’t the night. It’s 
a circular storm. There, another puff—and 
Stronger. We'll have a few drops of rain 
Presently, then the deluge—rain in torrents, 
a hundred-mile gale and sixty-foot seas. The 
Matigold is beginning to get uneasy already— 
ah, I thought so.” 

A deafening peal of thunder, so close that it 
Sounded like the simultaneous discharge of a 

undred field-guns, echoed over the sea and a 
bolt of lightning struck the bow. Manson saw 
it run down into the sea and, in momentary 
terror, grasped the master’s arm. 
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“Don’t worry about lightning, Mr. Manson,” 
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Lorrigan reassured him. ‘This is a steel ship 
and the risk is less than with a wooden one. 
Remember, the sea acts as a ground for light- 
ning in a steel ship. Runs off her like water off 
a duck. But be careful and remain under the 
steel deck, because if you stand in the open 
and get hit by lightning before it hits the ship, 
you’d be out of luck.” 

Manson was relieved, and hastened into the 
suite to tell the good news to Polly. “What a 
a lot of information a landsman doesn’t pos- 
sess!” he added. “If Lorrigan hadn’t told me 
that, I should have shivered with terror for 
you while the storm lasted.” .. 

“He ought to know,’’ Polly replied, a little 
bit awed. ‘He was in a wooden ship that got 
struck by lightning—the Tumuru. Nordstrom 
was the master and he was the mate——” 

“Good Lord!” Manson interrupted. “I 
knew Nordstrom had been in the Tumuru that 
time, but I never knew Lorrigan was his mate.” 

Polly nodded. ‘‘They sailed and drifted six 
thousand miles in an open boat, and Nord- 
strom and Lorrigan’ were the sole survivors.” 

“They would be—the tough devils,’ Manson 
murmured admiringly. 

“Tt must have been a hard passage—and I 
think there’s a sort of democracy of misery 
between those two. I think they stood the 
supreme test together and neither showed 
yellow,.and that’s why Captain Lorrigan pro- 
tected Nordstrom on the Star of the Orient. 
He believed the shock of that experience had 
rather unsettled Nordstrom’s nerves and he 
took to whisky to steady them. Mr. Lorrigan 
didn’t criticize. He was just kind and loyal. 
He understood and helped. He—he won’t go 
back on a pal, Dad.” 

“T think I understand that fellow a little 
better now, Polly. So that’s why he tossed 
away his bright prospects in the Globe Naviga- 
tion Company. Wouldn’t profit by Nord- 
strom’s misfortune, eh? There’s something 
mighty fine and noble in a man like that, 
Polly.” 

Polly looked up at her father with shining 
eyes. “I thought so, Daddy. That’s why I 
cabled you and Mr. Jordan from Singapore. 
Nordstrom was drunk all the time, but the 
mate navigated the ship and looked after 
everything. He used to come down to dinner 
looking so hollow-eyed and weary—and then 
he’d grin through his worry and depression 
and——” 


“And you fell in love with him,” her father 
charged suddenly. ‘Don’t deny it, Polly. I 
can see it in your eyes—there, there, Honey, 
don’t be ashamed of it. It’s the most natural 
thing in the world that a lass should love a 
sailor.” He held her in his arms, for she was 
always his baby. “He hasn’t got anything,” 
Manson continued, “and yet he’s the richest 
man I have ever met. He has brains and 
courage and character, he’s clean and manly. 
= man wouldn’t lower his tail to man or 

evil.” 

“TI—I don’t know what to do—about it,” 
poor Polly sobbed. “You know the code of 
that sort of man. He’s a sailor, raised in a 
hard school and taught to know his place.” 

“T imagine he isn’t a man who would speak 
out of his turn,” her father suggested, with a 
quiet little smile. ‘Nevertheless, he’s the man 
Id like to see you marry—what’s that?” 

The Marigold shivered and groaned, rose 
high and plunged sickeningly downward; a 
high, whining sound rose above the distant 
crash of water on her sturdy steel decks. 

“That’s Kevin Lorrigan’s dirty weather, I 
think,” Polly quavered. 

They sat on the settee clinging to each 
other, while the tanker rolled, wallowed, rose 
and fell in the furious sea. The room had gone 
dark with startling suddenness, and Manson 
rose and turned the light switch. Father and 
daughter gazed at each other. 

‘Well, this is going to be an.experience we'll 
both remember,” Polly assured him bravely. 
“T wonder how Captain Lorrigan is getting 
along.” 

As if in answer to her query the door opened 


| and Lorrigan stood in the entrance. “Well,” 


he said dully, “I’ve lost Axel Nordstrom,” 

A furious roll of the ship threw him over 
against the wall, so he sat down and gazed at 
them with tragic eyes. 

“What do you mean—you’ve lost Nord. 
strom?” ; 

“TI told you this was a steel ship and light. 
ning-proof, sir. EF was mistaken. I forgot the 
wooden topmasts. The masts are steel cylin. 
ders and the topmasts aren’t a bit of use except 
to fly a flag from, but it’s been customary in 
ships to have a topmast and habits are hard to 
break. It was a Douglas fir stick, filled with 
pitch-pockets and thoroughly seasoned, and 
when the lightning hit it the cursed topmast 
took fire and blazed like a torch. 

“It wasn’t quite dark when the bolt struck, 
so I told Nordstrom to get a couple of men and 
put the fire out. I thought we could saw the 
topmast off where it sets into the steel mast 
and then instantly I realized that would never 
do, because the burning thing would hang by 
the stays and scatter sparks and burning frag- 
ments all over the deck. This is a tanker, sir, 
and of course in loading we’re bound to run 
the tanks over occasionally—and there’s al- 
ways more or less gas in the Pig That’s why 
we have deck-ventilators leading down to the 
bilges—and if a spark flew down one of those 
ventilators—the wind was rising, under- 
stand——” He grinned wanly. 

“She’s a stanch old gir, but even a minor 
explosion in her bilges might rupture a tank 
seam and then——” He paused, eyebrows 
uplifted eloquently, and wet his lips, coughing 
a little. “Just a roar—a flash—Davy Jones’ 
locker and then the Marigold posted at Lloyds 
as missing. 

“The crew are housed in the stern, remem- 
ber. Just as Nordstrom started aft for help, 
we dove into one and it swept her decks. The 
watch managed to get away from it somehow, 
but Nordstrom came back. ‘Time flies, I 
heard him shout, ‘and I’ve got to do this 
thing myself, I doubt if any of the men can 
make it forward now.’ So he picked up a five- 
gallon chemical fire-extinguisher, climbed down 
on the forward deck and made a run for the 
mast. He got there safely and climbed up the 
steel ladder to the top, hooked his old leg 
around the topmast somehow and holding the 
extinguisher over his head and tilted, he went 
to work. 

“He extinguished all except the upper part 
of the blaze, which was at about the middle 
of the topmast and licking upward. He 
couldn’t reach that with the chemical so he 
climbed up—what a man he was, Polly! 
slapped the blaze out with his wet coat and beat 
it with his naked hands—and he got it all out— 
and then climbed down. 

“The deck was awash continuously by this 
time and I bent the search-light on him to 
show him the way back. He clung to the steel 
ladder about six feet above the deck and looked 
around him and knew he couldn’t make it now. 
I knew it too. I could see him looking up at 
me, there on the bridge, right into the beams 
of the search-light! I could see him perfectly 
but he couldn’t see me, of course. And I saw 
his face. It was burned black and so were his 
hands, when he waved them at me, left and 
right, in succession, in a despairing sort of way. 
I—I—realized he was blind, sir, otherwise he 
couldn’t have stared into the search-light. 
Burned his eyes out, you see, but—well, it had 
to be done, sir. You can’t let showers 
sparks fly around the ventilators on a tanker. 

“Presently he called to me. I heard him 
He cried: ‘A better ship than the Tumuru— 
and a better man commanding! Thank you, 
Shipmate. Good-by,’ and he dropped off the 
little steel ladder just as we shipped oni 
the green water carried him off—yonder. -I-I 
should have extinguished that fire myself, but 
I was master—and it was the mate’s job. 
have the responsibility of this ship and her 
cargo—and you,”’ he added, turning his tragi¢ 
gaze on Polly. “Poor old Nordstrom! I al 
ways said he was worth salvaging—God rest 
his—old—brave Scandinavian soul!” 

He got up and lurched toward the door. He 
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had to get back on the bridge. Of course the 
second mate was on watch, but in a hurricane 
one may not trust second mates. Although 
the cabin was brightly lighted, Polly saw that 
he groped for the door-knob—so, because she 
knew his heart was full to overflowing, she 
went to him and took him in her arms and 
drew his stubborn head down to her and kissed 
him on the lips. His arms went around her and 
he held her to him fora moment. But only for 
a moment. Outside the hurricane was calling 
him to combat and at that moment love had no 
place in his thoughts. 

“We'll ride it out, Sweetheart,” Manson 
heard him cry with a wild, exultant challenge 
in his voice. He kissed Polly again and in that 
caress there was all the yearning and love- 
hunger of his lonely years at sea. Then the 
door opened—and closed—and he was out in 
the pilot-house conning the man at the wheel, 
fighting his fight, guarding the lives entrusted 
to him, wondering what the owners would think 
of him if he lost his ship. 

Harlow Manson drew his daughter over to 
him and there were tears in his eyes, too. “I'll 
not have my little girl standing on docks wav- 
ing farewell to a skipper on a bridge as his 
vessel slides by,” he assured her. “And I'll 
not have her waiting long months at home, 
wondering and praying. You’d better salvage 
that man Lorrigan and we’ll find him a job 
ashore with the Globe Navigation Company.” 

“Don’t take him away from the ships,” Polly 
pleaded. “Make him the port captain. It 
isn’t a question of money, Dad. I want him 
to be happy.” 

“Don’t talk of money!” Harlow Manson 
commanded. “Thank God, I have enough 
for the three of us!” 


$i Ao 





The Mating Call 


(Continued from page 27) 


broken, become frayed. If only she had yielded | 
a day, even a few hours earlier, he reflected; if | 
only her impulsiveness, that one time, had been | 
as unrestrained as it usually was. Her courage 
had been either too great or too little: it would | 
have been much better, so far as he was con- | 
cerned, if she had practised a little repression 
and had sent him away with nothing more to 
remember than a promise. But of course 
those were hysterical days and people had done 
wild, impulsive, terrible things. 

Well, she had made a mess of him. She had 
set him afire and then cut him adrift with his 
hands tied. No wonder he was now little more 
than a shell, a ship charred and gutted until 
oe ine remained except the empty, brittle 

ull. 

His recent emotional paroxysm was suc- 
ceeded, as always, by a let-down, a dejected 
collapse; he pulled himself together and lurched 
along the deck to his stateroom. When he 
fumbled absent-mindedly for the light button 
and failed to find it, he flew into a black rage; 
he clawed at the wall and cursed insanely. He 
felt the desire to pick up something and 
smash it. 

After the light was on, he poured himself a 
drink of water and in process of doing so he 
again betrayed the extent of his nervous dis- 
order. He had failed to latch the stateroom 
door behind him and when the roll of the ship 
caused it to swing open and then to slam shut, 
he uttered a cry and the glass flew out of his 
hand. Every muscle in his body had suffered 
a convulsion. 

Lord! What a condition he was in! He sat 
down and took his head in his trembling hands. 
This wouldn’t do... No. . . He willed 

self to relax and his muscles to he still . . . 
He had behaved very badly in the smoking- 
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parts of your body where there was nothing to 
ache. Pains that were not pains at all: dis- 
comforts which were real and yet too vague to 
locate definitely. A spine like limber rope. 
And worst of all, a feeling of impotence, of 
frustration all but maddening. 

In order to gain some relief from this let- 
down, Hatten tried deliberately to reenact that 
scene which had affected him so powerfully 
a few moments ago but—it was gone, he lacked 
the power to conjure it up. That was the 
worst of the blasted thing, it came over him, 
a sort of frenzy, when he least expected it and 
when he was least in need of stimulation; but 
when his exhausted nerves were screaming for 
surcease, it evaded him . . . He was sick, 
no denying it. Queer how mere hunger for one 
woman could wear a fellow down, thin his 
blood, actually gnaw the flesh off his bones. 
But that was precisely what had happened to 
him. That and nothing else. 

Why was it, by the way, that he persisted 
in thinking of marriage only on its physical 
side? It was almost a profanation. Hundreds, 
thousands of times he had tried to strangle his 
unruly thoughts and to idealize the relation, 
but the task had grown increasingly difficult. 
Something had brutalized him: the war, per- 
haps. Or repeated frustration. Anyhow, his 
mind was like a wild horse with a wicked 
streak; it took the bit and ran away at will 
and there was no holding or guiding it. 

He wondered if Mavis had been affected in 
the same way. Probably not; nevertheless, 
here was a new idea and he pondered it 
curiously. Had she ever lain awake longing 
for him? Had she ever found herself the prey 
of yearnings too secret to be put into actual 
form? Had she ever writhed and bitten her 
flesh for the welcome relief of a bodily hurt? 
. . . No, women were unlike men. 

Under the circumstances, he was glad Mavis 
had been torn out of his arms so quickly: it had 
at least spared her some of the torture he had 
endured. 

He rose and took a small folding leather 
photograph case out of his bag. He opened 
it and stared hungrily at the picture it con- 
tained; the likeness of a girl, young, intensely 
animated, innocent and yet ripe. It was a wil- 
ful face that looked out at him; the face of a 
spoiled, imperious and impulsive beauty; the 
sort of face to make men drunk. He had 
looked at it so often and the heat of his gaze 
had been so fierce that he sometimes wondered 
why the picture had not faded, or worn out, or 
become charred and discolored. 

He sat with it in his hands until he heard 
his roommate outside the stateroom door, then 
he hurriedly closed and replaced it. 

After he had gone to bed he lay for hours, 
wide-eyed. 

The man in the berth over him dropped 


| asleep quickly and began to breathe heavily. 
| At every noisy inhalation, Hatten’s nerves 
|quivered and complained. He could have 
| throttled the fellow. Nice chap, too, from the 
| Field Artillery. A married man from Michigan. 


He had been a civil engineer or something, and 
his wife had given birth to a baby eight months 
after he went overseas. No wonder he could 
sleep and snore. But would he be quite so 
placid and so perfectly at peace with himself 
if he had married an hour before sailing? 

There had been a good many war marriages 
during the days when transports, their hulls 
and upper works zigzagged with futuristic 
lightning strokes and grotesque blobs of color, 
were sailing daily bearing thousands, millions 
of homesick boys away to Armageddon. The 
whole country had been hysterical at that time 
and women had shared in the general exalta- 
tion. They had done mad, impulsive things 
now and then. Some of those marriages had 
been formal and duly solemnized by bell, book 
and candle, others had been informal, prompted 
largely by the spirit of sacrifice. They had 
been sanctified by nothing more binding than 
tears. Girls had given all they had, feeling 
that it was the only way in which they could 
do their bit. 





Pitiful, of course. But it was a great deal 


better than a surrender like Mavis’s; better 
than sending a poor devil away with nothing to 
feed upon except the memory of dimpled arms 
and clinging lips. 

Hatten tossed and writhed. The familiar 
devils were at him again. Again his ship was 
docking and he heard the shouts leaping back 
and forth from the men aboard to the waiting 
crowd; again he suffered from that smothering 
lack of breath as he strained forward. Once 
more excitement mounted and his heart began 
to pound . . . He was in the throng, search- 
ing, calling . . . He found her. She was older, 
more mature and therefore more enticing. She 
had yearned for him and was whispering that 
confession into his ear. Her arms were locked 
tightly about his neck; her warm body was 
pressed close to his—— 

Hatten groaned aloud. How tired this ac- 
cursed thing left him! In his exhaustion he 
finally fell asleep. 


Major Hatten, on the next morning, experi- 
enced the inevitable disappointment that suc- 
ceeds over-keen anticipation. His actual land- 
ing was not at all what he had visualized; he did 
not even experience the same excitement he had 
suffered in advance of the actual event. 

The scene was much as he had pictured it, 
to be sure, for twice before, during the war, he 
had come home. Once he had been on a short 
leave; the second time he had been sent back, 
along with a number of other Americans who 
had seen service, to stimulate war senti- 
ment and to help whip American troops into 
fighting trim. The berthing of the ship and 
the attendant excitement was, therefore, much 
as he had expected it to be, but he did not share 
to any great extent in the emotions of his 
comrades. 

As the transport had plowed slowly up the 
bay and the New York sky-line had grown 
clearer, so had Major Hatten’s mind clarified; 
he had experienced a lowering of his hopes, 
an oozing away of their vitality. In place of 
his extravagant expectations had come a 
realization that he was back in the every-day 
world where streets run at the bottom of nar- 
row canyons and where lives are laid down in 
straight grooves equally deep. There was not 
the remotest chance that Mavis would meet 
him. He had become so accustomed to the de- 
mocracy of military service as almost to forget 
that there were such things as money, caste, 
social position, pride and the like. 

No—the war was over. Emotionalism was 
a thing of the past. In leaving this ship he 
was stepping out of one life into another. He 
came down the gangway with no real expecta- 
tion of seeing a single face that he knew, al- 
though of course there was always a possi- 
bility —— 

He was genuinely surprised when an old 
friend greeted him, a certain Lawrence Thurber 
with whom he had been on terms of intimacy 
before the world caught fire. Thurber, a ya 
architect with a wide social acquaintance 
scanty means of keeping it up, had at that 
time been Hatten’s closest intimate and, until 
Hatten had sailed away to taste the savor of 
great adventure, they had shared a s 
apartment. 

They had met but once since then, and that 
was when Hatten had returned on his first 
leave, wearing the horizon-blue of the world’s 
most picturesque regiment of fighting men. 
But when he came back the second time: Larry 
Thurber had gone overseas with the first en 
gineering forces to be sent across and they 
missed each other. They had made the us 
efforts to keep in touch; their greetings now 
were the warmer perhaps for their having 
failed to do so. 

Once their first words were over Thurber 
bluntly told his friend that he was looking 
“rotten.” 

“Feeling rotten, too,” Hatten confessed. 

“What is it? Shell-shock?” : 

The Major shook his head. He tried 
smile but it was a mirthless effort. “I sta 
too long, that’s all. I’m like a nigger we 
working for us once. One dark night he went 
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to steal a hog but there was a bear in the 

n and Henry got hold of him. The bear and 
Henry hugged each other ’most all night and 
neither one dared turn the other loose . . . 
I got hold over yonder and couldn’t let go. 
Say! How did you know I was on this ship?” 

There was a movement in the crowd near by; 
a slim girl with tawny hair was pushing her 
way through it and Hatten started, grew rigid. 
By the time he had succeeded in getting a look 
at the girl’s face Larry had answered his ques- 
tion and the Major did not feel like asking him 
to repeat his words. 

Hatten felt sure there was no use scanning 
the faces in that crowd; nevertheless, he could 
not keep his eyes away from them nor center 
his attention upon what his friend was saying. 
More than once during their progress towards 
‘the streets he failed to answer some question 
of Larry’s or missed the other’s answer to his 
own random remarks. It was pleasant to see 
Thurber, of course; he had intended to look 
him up almost at once, but it’ was. annoying 
-to have the fellow link arms with him this way 
and keep up his chatter. . He-was saying‘some- 
thing, repeating some query for the secohd or 
third time; with an effort Hatten brought him- 
self to apologize for his lack of attention. 

““E-beg pardon, old man. What’s that again?” 

“T was merely trying to find out where 


' You're’ going and what your immediate plans 
»” 


are. 
_ “Thaven’t made any, except to get out of 
these things as quickly as possible.” With a 
glance he indicated his uniform. ‘It’s enough 
to—to get back and know the whole thing is 
over, ended.” 

Hatten was disgusted when his voice went 
‘thin and a sudden spasm of the throat made 
vocal control impossible. Mavis’s failure to 
meet him had been a greater disappointment 
than he realized. That dream had been so 
vivid, his expectations had been so high, his 
‘actual home-coming was so—so flat! His lips 
were twitching, his eyes had begun to smart. 

He heard himself declining an invitation to 
go home with Thurber. But Larry insisted. 
Why go to a hotel when he had an extra room? 
It would be like old times, and they had so 
much to talk over. Larry, in his own figure of 
speech, waé full of language, he had tidings to 
impart, there were matters of importance which 
concerned them. Hang it all, he wouldn’t be 
‘denied! 

- “T must refuse. Really! And you mustn’t be 
offended if I don’t explain.” Again Hatten 
stretched his lips over his teeth in a smile—a 
grimace. “I’ll get a room, for the time being. 
You see, I need to get my feet under me——”’ 

“What you need is a thumping big drink!” 

“Tl see you tomorrow, honestly I will.’ I’ve 
got something important today. People I’ve 
arranged to see. It’ll—take me all afternoon 
and—and tonight.” 
~ .For perhaps the tenth time Hatten turned 
his keen face and hungry eyes upon the shifting 
crowd. By the time he and Larry had reached 
the sunlit street he discovered that the latter 
had decided to go along to the hotel and help 
him get settled. 

-Wasn’t that like the old tramp? Hatten was 
ashamed of his coldness, his wandering atten- 
-tion. Pretty comforting to have a loyal friend 
like Larry. But the fellow had changed: the 
war had sobered him, too. Usually he was all 
smiles and bubbling joviality; his present ani- 
mation seemed somehow to be strained, the 
bubbles were there but they were the result of 


 _attificial carbonation. The poor fish was actu- 


‘ally concerned; he comported himself with the 
air — a hospital visitor. 

During their journey up-town Larry main- 
»tained a steady flow of comment, a genial pat- 
ter, but when at one time they were halted 
abreast the steel skeleton of a building in 
Process of construction and when a pneumatic 
riveter broke out with oe metallic chatter ofa 

1 € gun, causing Hatten to gasp and duck 
his head, Thurber said uocthinglees ” 

Steady! Those things got me at first. I 


dove for the nearest subway.” 


mn when the roaring tide of up-town 
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35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. §. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE. . . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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A : Th ds are keeping their breath sweet and fresh this 

You can be - pa 4 way. be geormiee oes Lovech paves go beck te 
2 ordinary mouthwashes that only conc leasant brea 

sure of this with embarrassing odors of their Own, alter you have 


odorless. Try it. 






used this new Forhan’s Antiseptic. It is refreshing an 
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This digestive aid 
knows when 
to stop! 


{NWS 








relieveafter-dinner distress, many people 
takealkalies likesoda bicarbonateand prep- 
arations containing it. And they get the relief 
they want,-because these chemicals neutralize 
the acidity that. usually causes igdigestion, 
heart-burn and flatulence. * 
But the drawback to alkalies of this class is 
that they don’t know when to “call ita day.” 
After they overcome the hyperacidity, they 
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traffic drove the blood out of Hatten’s face 
and he clenched his teeth, Larry laid a hand 
upon his arm and said: F 

ae ake it easy! These taxi drivers know their 
stuff.” 

It was not until the visitor had registered in 
a shaky, almost illegible scrawl and had been 
shown to his room that Thurber actually be- 
trayed the fact that he,,too, was under a con- 
siderable strain. He drew a deep breath, turned 
to his friend and said gravely: »-<--. 

‘*You’re too upset to realize how queer it is 


that I happened to meet-you at the dock: Well, 
| I knew you were coming.”’ : 


j 
H 
} 


“Tt was mighty thoughtful of you,” Hatten 
acknowledged. 
“Doesn’t it convey anything to you that I 


_ | knew what'ship you were on?” Themen stared 
| at each other. 
| 


“Mavis told me. She asked me 
to——”’ 

‘‘MavisL. .What——” The speaker swal- 
lowed. “How did Mavis——” 

“She told me everything.” 

Major Hatten’s rigidity vanished, his bearing 
altered-as if some intricate mechanism of thin 
wires which had béen stretched tightly through- 
out his whole body snapped, gave way. Even 
his expression changed; so, too, his voice-when 
he said breathlessly: 

“Then you understand why I couldn’t go 


|hgme with you-and why’I’m too rattled to— 


| 


to even talk intelligibly. You’ll run along now, 
won’t you? She’s expecting me and—I’m like 
a man ina fever . . . Mavis! D’you know, 
Larry, that’s the first time in two years that 


keep right on working. Unless you know ex- | I’ve let myself speak her name out loud? I'll 


actly the right amount to take, they are apt to 
alkalize the contents of the stomach. 


And that is a great handicap to normal diges- 
tion, for the stomach should be slightly acid 
(1-5 of 1 percent) properly to perform its work. 


Gastrogen Tablets are free 
from this objection 


The commendable thing about Gastrogen Tab- 
lets is that no matter how many you take, they 
do just one thing—neutralize the acidity that 
causes your discomfort. Then they stop. They 
can’t possibly alkalize your stomach. Any ex- 
cess that you might take simply passes harm- 
lessly and unchanged through the system. 


So, next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eating, try Gastrogen Tablets. They are mild, 
effective and 100 per cent harmless. They 
quickly quell digestive disturbance—within 15 


to 20 minutes. They are aromatically pleasant to let go; nothing else to think about! Riding 


to taste, and they are surprisingly good for | 


sweetening the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you wish to try them before you 
buy t send the coupon for free 


introductory packet of 6 tablets 











|almost anything. 


say that’s playing the game! Nota soul knows, 
from me. She got my cable, of course. I—I 
thought she might answer it——”. The 
speaker laughed shortly. . “I hoped she might 
bring herself to meet me and—I pictured a—a 
home-coming scene. . 

“Tt isn’t shell-shock that ails me, Larry. It’s 
—Mavis. Nothing else. hy, I wasn’t 
touched over there; never had a sick day; they 
said I had a charmed life and it sure seemed 
like I had. And yet look at me! A wreck! 


| But [ll be all right now.” The Major ceased 


his babbling outburst and in confusion he 
laughed a second time. It was a sort of cackle. 

Thurber said something but was interrupted. 
Hatten had drawn a new breath. “So she told 
you? How it happened and everything? Say! 
Maybe it wasn’t tough on me. So sudden, 
y’understand. Barely time to make my ship, 
and all that! I never dreamed—— You can 
guess what it did to me, can’t you? Fancy 
having her in your arms just long enough to set 
you afire and—nothing more. Then two years 
of hell! Scarcely a line or a word! No chance 


yourself with a Spanish bit——” 

Thurber broke in firmly: ‘‘Hold on! I’ve 
been trying to get something over to you for 
the last hour but you wouldn’t let me. It’s 
bad news, Leslie.” 

There was a moment of silence in the room 
unbroken by anything except the street sounds 
far below. Through white lips Hatten inquired: 

“Is she—dead?”’ 

“No. Nor ill.” 

“Then, what? . . . You mean she doesn’t— 
care for me any more?” 

‘Something like that.” 

The recipient of this blow stood it better 
than his friend had anticipated. He nodded 
and after a while he said slowly: “So! That’s 
why she sent you . . . I’m not greatly sur- 
prised, for, you see, I had prepared myself for 
I never figured she was 


really in love with me. How could she know 


jabout such things? If she had really cared 
| she’d never have acted as she did .-. . When 
| her letters grew fewer and fewer, I realized . . . 
| It’s all right, Larry. Thank you for telling 


me. But it doesn’t in the least alter the facts.” 
. “You see she was young and spoiled and had 


always had her way in everything. Never knew 
| the feeling of a check-rein. - A lot of those girls 
| who did relief-work and came in contact with 
(us fellows got the fever. 
, responsible.” 


They weren’t 











“To be sure. She was mighty young. -But, 
as I say, it doesn’t change the fact that she’s 
my wife. I made her feel something; I made 
her forget herself, her family, her position, 
for the first time in her life. I'll do it over 
again.” 

“‘There’s the point. Her family——” 

“Oh, confound her family! I don’t want 
their money. You see, Larry, we went th; 
the legal formality but the marriage, as 


lawyers would say, wasn T—consumma‘ 
l ld *t—er—c 


That’s why she has weakened. You under. 
stand how such things are. But you just wait 
until——” 

fA hoping you felt the way she does.” 

Thurber nodded. 

“Look at me! Man, I’ve—devoured myself! 
Why shouldn’t I, when I had nothing to feed 
on except the—the longings she had roused in 
me? I’ve been at war! At war with myself, 
War isn’t a pretty business. You know how 
a fellow gets when——” 

“I’m terribly sorry,” Thurber interrupted 
miserably. ‘‘You see, she—she isn’t any longer 
your wife.” 

Once more those street sounds became 
noticeable: the blare of horns, the clang ofa 
street-car gong, a shrill policeman’s whistle, 

“You mean she has—divorced me?” 

“Not exactly. She wasn’t of age. Her father 
had the marriage annulled.” 

Major Hatten uttered an incoherent cry. 

His friend continued: ‘It was a rotten trick 
and I told Mavis so. I told her exactly what] 
think of her. But you can’t argue witha 
Lancaster. They’re all alike: the world was 
made for them.” 

“Tl fight ’em!” Hatten barked. “By 
heaven, fighting is my business! Not good 
enough, I suppose. I’m a rman. Curse 
old Suydam Lancaster and his banks! It’s 
Mavis I want and I propose to have her. Why 
—they can’t put over a thing like that, Larry. 
I didn’t force her to marry me; she made me 
marry her. She had her way in that as in 
everything——”’ 

“Sure! I know.” 

“Then she sent me away to dream about her, 
I burrowed in the mud, wallowed in slime, 
slept in filth and—kept myself clean inside be- 
cause I—because of her. I’ve lived like an 
animal, helping to kill poor devils who didn't 
know what it was all about any more than! 
did, while men like Lancaster sat at their desks 
and made millions. I gave myself for him and 
his crowd, and now he won’t let me have his 
daughter although she belongs to me. The 
devil he won't! . . . ‘Not of age,’ eh? She 
was old enough to wear khaki and drive an 
ambulance and run around with men, wasn’t 
she? Poor starving fellows like me! Old 
enough to take advantage of her sex. She 
knew how to use that! Yes, and old enough 
to go through the—the outward form of a 
marriage at least. Let ’em try to break it!” 

“They have broken it.” 

“T tell you I don’t care what they’ve done,” 
Hatten shouted hoarsely. He extended his 
long arms, his eyes were blazing insanely, his 
haggard face was twitching. “I won't 
balked: not after what she has put me through 
. . . Take her away, will they? Never fear, 
she’ll come to me when I call. Oh, I know; 
I feel it here!” He smote his chest savagely. 
‘‘War made an animal out of me and you can 


rob an animal of its mate just with tomfoolery 


and legal rot. She’s mine and I’m going to 
have her.” 
“You mustn’t go on like this,” Thurber de 


clared. ‘‘You’re not doing yourself any 


and you’re not changing the facts. I knew it 


would cut you to pieces, that’s why I 
Mavis a coward for putting it up to me. 
always takes the easiest way, then leave 
others to pay the bill. But I didn’t dream 
you’d take it this hard. At first, I didn’t blame 
her so very much—knowing how girls act at 
the time. But. we’ve both got to realize 
things have changed, Leslie; we’re back # 
normalcy, and all that. Now you must let mé 
tell you the rest of the story: the annulment 


“a Sea ee 


mo 


we Bebusyes 
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wasn’t altogether her father’s doing; it wasn’t 
against her will. 


lly loved you.” 
re Maybe I know something about that,” 


Hatten cried angrily. ‘Wait until I see her. 
~—’ 


I must repeat, she never 


“You won’t see her. That’s the point.” 
“Qh!? The cry was a jeer and a challenge. 
“Who’s going to stop me? I won’t be allowed 
to see my. own wife—ex-wife, if you please to 
call her that. It isn’t what J call her. Isup- 
the butler won’t take my card in, or she'll 
gatng or her old man will bar the door! 
Damnation!’ The speaker exploded. “I went 
into dugouts and pill-boxes where I wasn’t 
wanted. I reckon I'll get into the Lancaster 
mansion somehow.” 


“The reason why you won’t see Mavis again | | 


is because she has remarried.” Lawrence 
Thurber lacked the courage to face the stricken 
countenance of his friend. He turned away 
and after a while he continued: “‘She was mar- 
ried the day after your cablegram arrived. 
The very day you sailed from Brest. She was 
in a panic, of course, when she learned you 
didn’t know about the annulment. Her 
father’s lawyers had written you; their letter is 
probably chasing you through Serbia or some- 
where. I must say they handled it very neatly, 
the proceedings, I mean; it was done so quietly 
there wasn’t a word in the papers. That’s why 
it came as such a shock to me when she ex- 
plained . . . You see, if you’d got your mail 
you’d have known everything. I was on the 
point of sending you a marconigram but—it 
wasn’t an easy thing to cover in that way. I 
wish to heaven I had.” 

Thurber had moved to the window while he 


was talking; he stood now with his back to the | 
room. “I’ve known Mavis ever since she} 
was spoon-fed; I know her family and the | 
people in their set. I understand ’em better | 


than you ever could or would. You and she 
would never have hit it off, Leslie. I really 
believe she has spared you a great unhappiness, 
for she isn’t a poor man’s wife and never 
could be.” 

“Whom did she marry?” 

The question was muffled. Thurber shot a 
glance over his shoulder and beheld the khaki- 
clad figure with its arms outspread upon the 
writing-desk and its face hidden between 


em. 

“Connie Black. The papers gave the wed- 
ding a lot of space. Funny you didn’t get it 
on shipboard in the daily news. It was a big 
affair and they’ve gone to Japan, Europe being 
so unsettled.” 

“Yes. Europe has been quite unsettled 
these past four years. Too unsettled for Black 
to go over. He hooked his spurs into a desk 
on the Washington front and rode it hard. He 
got to be a full colonel.” 

“Mavis knew she was acting like a dog. She 
appeared to be really distressed—your cable 
coming on the very eve of her marriage that 
way. First time I ever knew her to show any 
sincere emotion. Perhaps your Southern blood 
worried her. She tried to tell me how it had 
happened but she didn’t manage to alibi herself 
very well. According to her account it was the 
old hero stuff. You know you did look awfully 
stunning in that French uniform and there’s a 
glamour about the Foreign Legion at any time. 
In those days it was something—devastating. 
Then, too, you have that Suwanee River 
tempo to your talk: sort of a summer wind 
through Florida pines, as she expressed it. 
After she was all through isthe ‘baaelt the 
best of it, I couldn’t see much at the bottom 
except self-concern. I hate to put it so brutally, 
old pal, but there are the facts and there’s no 
dodging ’em. There’s nothing to do.” 

The listener began to beat his clenched fists 
ae the a. 

.  *€s, there’s no dodging. There’s no dodg- 
ing a sharpshooter when you’re out in the 
open, either. She sniped me off, Larry, just 
for the fun of it; just for the sensation. Then 
left me kicking. Left me to bleed. She teased 
me, played with me, turned everything in 
me-upside down, with her come-and-get-me, 








a 


Dick: “Gad, she’s fascinating! But seems to have no 
sense of bumor.”’ 
Ned: “It isn’t that. I’ve seen her often—couldn’t keep 
my eyes off ber, at first, But—well, the answer is, she's 
afraid to laugh.” 

Instinctively, men watch a woman smile. Beauty, they 
know, is false when it will not face that constant 
challenge — THE Smite TEsT. 


Could You pass it now? 


On This One Small Detail, 
Beauty May Stand or Fall 


She seemed so lovely! Gown, com- 
plexion, coiffure would have warmed 
a woman's knowing eye to admiration 
of her artistry. 

But men judge Beauty so differently 
from women. They admire theart which 
creates a perfect ensemble, of course. 
Yet only natural loveliness satisfies. 

Searching for it, men havediscovered 
this: Of all the attributes of beauty, 
there is but one that no artifice can 
adorn or conceal — gleaming, clean teeth. 

How indispensable to charm! Yet 
how easy to have! Four minutes a day 
—and this beauty is yours. Two min- 
utes in the morning, two at night. 
Thorough brushing—away from the 


For your 
inas 


gums—with the brush that really 
cleans inside, outside, and between 
the teeth, and polishes as it cleans— 
Dr. West’s. 


And here’s a secret! If you would 
keep your teeth brilliantly polished, 
never try to “wear out” your brush. A 
long-lived Dr. West’s is often service- 
able months after its special polishing 
ability is lost. Change often enough 
to have new, firm, lively bristles al- 
ways. To be sure, get a new Dr. 
West’s today! 


The adult’s Dr. West’s costs but 
50c; youth’s, 35c; child’s 25c; gum 
massage brush, 75c. So little for so 
important an aid to Beauty! 


rotection, Dr. West’s Tooth Brush comes 
glassine container inside the usual carton. 
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Is your hair always in place, well-kept? 


You can subdue 
unruly hair - - 


This modern hair dressin 
has pleased more people 
than any other 


Once you combed your hair every 
morning only to have it get hopelessly 
out of place an hour or so later. But 
today!... 

A mere touch of Stacomb and the 
most unruly hair lies down, looks just 
the way you want it to, all day long. 

No wonder more people rely on Stacomb 
than on any other hair dressing! 

Your hair never looks sticky with Stacomb. 
Nor dry and “dead,” as wetting with water 
makes it.- Stacomb keeps it in condition— 
alive. Helps counteract dandruff. 


Stacomb now comes not only in cream form 
—in jars and tubes—but in the popular new 
liquid form as well. All drug and department 
stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 











Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. D-37, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 


Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
New liquid form 0 


Original, cream form 0 


Name. ..ce.:. 
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This Home-Mixed Coug 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
try Pinex. 


ixed at home with plain sugar syrup,a 
bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a fami- 
ly yop Oy pure, wholesome cough syr- 
e best that money could buy, for 


up, t 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
—— drug bills. 

astes good—children take it willing- 
ly.. Nothing better for coughs, colds 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions o 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 

druggsts. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not gla Sh tried it 

he Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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; how-dare-you, catch-me-and-crush-me little 
| ways. Then when I boiled over, she took fire 

a little . . . Oh, she loved me enough that 
| day! I could have made her love me more . . . 

‘Nothing to do!’ You’re right: not a thing— 

except lie awake every night for the rest of my 
| life, as I’ve laid awake these two years. Only 
now I must picture her in another man’s arms. 
Connie Black’s! Nothing to do but that. 
Nothing——!” 


Of all the lovely, sun-kissed cities of Florida, 
Evergreen is the loveliest. There, Nature in 
her warmest moment of extravagance lavished 
beauty to a degree unrivaled elsewhere in the 
state—or in any other state—and man in a 
noble spirit of civic pride added to and gar- 
nished that natural beauty with stately homes 
and magnificent public structures. He built 
schools and planted parks and playgrounds 
until Evergreen stood, in the eyes of the dis- 


diadem of cities which enabled the sovereign 


Queen of Commonwealths. 

The foregoing words are not the author’s; 
they are lifted bodily from the public utter- 
ances ot Judge Whelpley D. Peebles, one of 
Evergreen’s prominent citizens and its most 
conspicuous ornament to the legal profession. 
Of all the citizens of Evergreen, Judge Peebles 
was the one most given to public utterances and 
inasmuch as his auditors were usually of the 
sort to be more deeply impressed by sound, by 
an orctund delivery and by the smoldering 
passion of sincerity than by cold facts or un- 
poetic figures, they did not quarrel with the 
sentiments of the speaker. It was generally 
conceded by them that the language of the 
rostrum is not that of the street or the living- 
room, hence hyperbole is pardonable, exag- 
geration is bound to creep in and, anyhow, you 
couldn’t hold the Judge down when he laid his 
ears back and set out to go. 

Inasmuch as Peebles possessed the gift of 


be the scene of considerable that follows, let us 
harken further to his description of it, noting 
that he voices loftier thoughts and uses finer 
language than the writer. 

Aside from being the “finest city in the 
fairest commonwealth of the Union,” Ever- 
green enjoys unique natural advantages over 
her sister cities of Florida in that she is favored 
by a location which delights the eye and basks 
in a climate which is the envy and the despair 
of less favored municipalities. Furthermore, 
her abundant prosperity is grounded upon te 
everlasting foundation of rich agricultural re- 
sources: she is the seat of government, the 
shipping center, the seething market-place of 
a county the soil of which, by gad, sirs, is of 
such amazing fertility that it could with profit 
be shipped in bags as fertilizer. 

Nor is she merely a beehive of industrial 
activity, a place where men bargain and sell, 
where they wage the unfeeling battle for gain: 
she is likewise a seat of culture, a center of re- 
finement and the abiding-place of true South- 
ern chivalry. Her men are brave, her women 
are virtuous, her children are good. It is a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience to pass her 
magnificent institutions of learning filled with 
sturdy sons and daughters of Dixie and to 
pause and listen as they recite their lessons. 
Through those open windows issues the hum 
of an activity more inspiring than the whir of 
industrial machines; it is a sweeter sound than 
the song of busy looms, for it is the echo of that 
forge at which Christian character is shaped. 

As evening falls, as the day dies in a welter 
of sunset hues more gorgeous than the shim- 
mering robes of imperial Sheba, and those in- 
nocent children wend their ways homeward 
’neath the everlasting green of magnolia, ’mid 
the fragrance of orange-trees, who could harken 
to their joyous shouts and fail to feel his heart 
swell and tears of honest emotion sting his eyes? 
Who, indeed? Not Whelpley D. Peeples, for 
he loved children. Especially did he lows the 
— of Evergreen, fairest city of the 

uth. ‘ 





cerning, as the flawless jewel in that glittering : 


State of Florid dly t laim herself the ' 
ss of Cammnaiine | habits of living were of the South; Christmas 


tongues and inasmuch also as Evergreen is to’ 


Judge, Peebles, at some point in every speech, 


‘paid an emotional tribute to childhood. South. 


ern chivalry and mother-love were other topi 
the mere mention of which released a very 

of impassioned eloquence. But no subject of 
discourse lifted the gates quite so high and 
freed such a perfect torrent of oratorical tribute 
as did Evergreen, the city of Judge Peebles’s 
adoption. 

As has been said, a certain flavor of exag. 
geration is permissible in eulogies of any sort 
and there is no denying that the Judge eulo- 
gized his home town shamelessly. Or perhaps 


~his was the tongue of prophecy, his the ye 


that envisioned Evergreen as it would 
rather than as it was. Be that as it may, no 
stranger would have recognized the town from 
his description. 4 se 
To begin with, it was small.” Within its 
limits, which embraced precisely one square 
mile, dwelt some twenty-five hundred or three 
thousand inhabitants practically none of 
whom could, or would, pronounce the letter r, 
The language, the business customs and the 


was celebrated with firecrackers, dinner was 
had at midday. That spirit of industry, 
praised by Judge Peebles, was not apparent 
to the casual eye, nor would a visitor have 
recognized in the sadly neglected, inadequately 
painted greay residences the stately mansions 
of which he spoke. Most of those houses 
fronted streets ankle-deep in sand and a 
many of them had been built without archi- 
tectural aid of any sort. 

One street, to be sure, was paved as was 
the court-house square. Originally it had been 
laid with cypress blocks but these had rotted 
and had been replaced, a few years since, with 
the soft, cream-colored lime-rock of the neigh- 
borhood. This rock had been rolled when it 
was put down but not since that time, nor had 
the scars of erosion been filled; in consequence 
it was pitted with holes and worn into ri 
of such prominence that vehicles traveling 
Main Street at a trot were likely to shake 
fillings from the drivers’ teeth. 

But, as a matter of fact, few vehicles moved 
at a trot, nor, for that matter, was life in Ever- 
green geared to any! such breakneck rate of 
speed. It went at a walk. Automobiles there 
were, to be sure, but most of them were 
‘‘puddle-jumpers”—cheap, light cars which 
could plow through sand too soft for cars of 
heavier make and which, either by reason of 
their rear construction or perhaps by reason 
of long habit, could take palmetto roots in a 
spirit of bravado. 

As for those public structures and institu- 
tions of learning described by the Judge, there 
were two: the county court-house and the 
Evergreen public school. The magnificence of 
the one and the majesty of the other were 
largely in the eye of the beholder, for the court- 
house was an ordinary three-story, red brick 
building which did service as city hall and con- 
tained the jail, and the school was a rambling 
frame affair with a sandy yard and a few rope 
swings attached to the limbs of live oak-trees. 
Every fall when school “took up” the yard was 
overgrown with sand-burs, the which gradually 
attached themselves to and were carried away 
on the legs of the school children. 

But let us not conyict Judge Whelpley 
Peebles of unmitigated exaggeration; the sun- 
sets of Evergreen were all and more than he 
described, and the green of magnolia, the 
fragrance of orange blooms were there as well. 
Yes, and it was really the county-seat, the how 
and wherefore of which deserves a later word. 

Orange-trees were in every yard, and tanger- 
ine, grapefruit, lemon and kumquat trees, too. 
There were palms, also, of many varieties: 
and great clusters of. bamboo which sprang 
like graceful fountains the spray of whic 
been halted in mid-air and turned by some 
happy magic into tapering reeds and thin, 
rustling leaves. They were bird refuges, these 
forty-foot fountains of green, and all day long 
they were musical with throaty warblings. 

There were roses, likewise. Great Ma 
Niel bushes as thick as your arm clambered up 
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usic! 


You like to have others play for 
you. There is a personal thrill in 
hand played music that reproduc- 
tions cannot give. 


But the pleasure of listening to 
good music is not to be compared to 
the pleasure of making it. To put yourself 
into the creation of something fine; to 
entertain others as you have been enter- 
tained; to feel that cordial welcome 
everywhere you go; these are the pleas- 
ures you will enjoy when you learn to 
play a Buescher True Tone Saxophone. 


Would you clip the coupon below 

if you were sure it would bring to you 

these things? It will! With just a little 

effort on your part. You can teach your- 

self at home, quickly, easily. And a little 

Ra may reveal talents you never 
eamed you possess. 


SN 
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You love it. 








Why dont you learn to play ! 


But how can you be really sure that 
you can learn to play? Well! Can you 
beat time to music? Can you hum a 
tune? Could you step to the piano and 
thump out ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” with 
one finger ? 


Then you can learn to playa Buescher. 
But only with the simplified fingering 
of the Buescher Saxophone is -— prog- 
ress assured. You don’t have to favor and 
fuss for certain notes. You just open or 


Buescher Trumpets, Trombones, and other band instruments 
are superior in easy playing, perfect tonal qualities, and are 
used by the leading artists throughout the world. Any instru- 
ment sent on six days’ trial. Easy terms of payment. Mail 
the coupon for special catalog of your favorite instrument. 


Bu. one 


Band and Orchestra’ 
INSTRUMENTS 





close the key and blow normally. It is 
almost as easy as the “‘one finger solo” 
at the piano, but oh! how beautiful. 


A small deposit puts any Buescher 
Instrument in your home for six days’ 
trial. Then, when you've tested your skill 
and you see how simple it is to make 
beautiful music, you pay a little each 
month, while you're learning. Easy to 
Play, Easy to Pay. 


Our beautiful book, “The Story of 
the Saxophone,” tells more of this new 
world of pleasure,and gives further proof 
that you can learn to play. It is mailed free 
to anyone interested in purchasing a Sax- 
ophone. No obligation. Six days’ trial. 
Easy terms, if you decide to order. Send 
that ‘‘Pleasure Coupon” now. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Elkhart, Indiana 


x 


BUBSCHES BAND yer angen eo. 1848 eg ved Block, Elkhart, a 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send me your free 
literature. I am interested in the fostrement yi Bmw below 349A J 


Saxophone [() Cornet 1) 
Mention any other.-............---..----------.- How old are you?__-- 


Trumpet () Trombone Oo 


Tuba 0 


Do you play any instrument?. __.___. ees, os re 
Write piainiy Name, Address, Town and State in Margin Below 





The mothers 
of tomorrow 


are thinking seriously about this 
matter of poisonous antiseptics 


|: Saag shi of the younger generation 

are becoming more and more aware 
of the dangers of poisonous antiseptics for 
strictly personal hygiene. 

Take carbolic acid, for instance. In com- 
mercial practice this is usually compound- 
ed with soap in an effort to reduce the 
burning and irritation of the poison. 
Nevertheless these carbolic preparations 
are corrosive and caustic in their action. 
Their continued use results in an area of 
scar tissue, with dullness and hardening 
of the membrane. 


No such danger with Zonite 
These are grave matters. Not only from 
the standpoint of the woman herself, but 
of the race. Yet before the discovery of 
Zonite what advice could be given a 
woman in search of real surgical cleanli- 
ness? 

Zonite solves her problem completely. 
It is far more avo x than any solution 
of carbolic acid that can be applied to the 
body; yet it is harmless to human beings. 
Mothers find it a godsend with little chil- 
dren in the house. There is absolutely no 
danger of accidental poisoning, for Zonite 
can actually be held in the mouth! 


Pass this bookiet to others 


For more complete information concern- 
ing feminine hygiene send for the latest 
booklet prepared by the Women’s Divi- 
sion on this subject. Zonite Products Com- 
pany, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for chapped 
hands, cracked lips, cold sores and 
windburn. Also as a powerful de- 
odorant in vanishing cream form. 


onile 


In bottles, 25c, 50c and $1 


Se ature 
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Women’s Division, ait. Products Co. 
250 Park Ave., New Yor 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
booklets checked below. 
00 Feminine Hygiene. 
O Use of Antiseptics in the Home. 
Please print name 


15-B 


Chee 5 ee eh OU ee es rane 
“(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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over porches and bore golden buds too heavy 
for their stems. Those rosebuds hung their 
heads as if in modesty at their own surpassing 
loveliness. Oleanders, hibiscus, purple bou- 
gainvillea and other flaming, flowering vines 
and shrubs were everywhere and many of the 
fences were little more than trellises grown into 
a perfect ‘tangle of yellow jasmine. Some of 
the roofs appeared to sag beneath the weight of 
matted bignonia vines. When’these were in 
bloom, the unpainted cottages beneath became 
bowers of enchantment. There was, indeed, 
beauty of a sort in Evergreen, if one looked for it. 
. But to go back to that matter of the county- 
Evergreen’s court-house stood as a 
monument to one of those county wars not un- 
common in the South, and as a tribute to the 
character and the perseverance of her citizens. 
It was the third county court-house the town 
had built, numbers one and two having been 
burned by incendiaries. Five court-houses in 
this county had gone by the way of the torch, 
for Wayne City and Cypress, rival candidates 
in the three-cornered contest to determine the 
seat of government, had likewise proclaimed 
themselves the voters’ choice and each had 
erected a county court-house. The citizens of 
the other two towns had promptly burned them 
down. 

Once this had occurred in Cypress, twice in 
both Wayne City and Evergreen; then the 
latter town had built one out of brick and had 
said: 

‘Now, confound you, burn that, if you can!” 

This had ended the matter, but the story was 
still told to Northern visitors to illustrate the 
character of these Floridians. During the win- 
ter months Evergreen saw quite a few strangers 
from the North, for near-by was one of those 
Florida tourist hotels erected during the 
Flagler-Plant days of railroad rivalry. It was 
a huge frame structure with wide piazzas, an 
orchestra, a golf course and the usual attributes 
of such resorts. It was painted a bilious yellow, 
of course. Its guests were never numerous, 
for its rooms were bad and its bill of fare. was 
atrocious. In spite of its efforts to economize 
on food and service, it lost an enormous amount 
of money annually. Patrons seldom remained 
long and their interest in the people and the 
affairs of Evergreen was quite as remote as the 
interest of Evergreen in them and in theirs. 

On the day we write of it was closed; there 
were the usual rumors that it would not reopen 
that winter. 

It was a morning in June; the sun was in- 
tense and the surface of Main Street radiated 
heat as cruel as that from a stove top. In con- 
trast to the blinding glare, the shade of the 
live-oaks in the court-house yard was doubly 
inviting. Smoky streamers of Spanish moss 
depended from some of the limbs, somewhere 
overhead a mocking-bird was vocalizing in an 
experimental manner. 

Judge Peebles listened to the song as he bit 
the end from a stogie and searched his pockets 
for a match. Mocking-birds evoked poetic 
thoughts in the Judge, but he could not give 
those thoughts freedom to rove this morning, 
for his head was full of—of mules. He had 
just replevined a team of the best mules in the 
county and he feared the result of that suit. 
Tempers in Evergreen were notoriously short 
| and sanguinary affrays had been started by less 
| than a span of mules. This county was one of 
| the “roughest” in the state and its citizens 
| took their litigation earnestly. 

Why, right here on these court-house steps 

| Old je Hastings had appealed from a de- 
| cision in the case of Hastings vs. Merkle and 
|had “drawn down” on-Ceasar Merkle, the 
| Judge’s client. That litigation had involved 
| nothing more important than title to a spotted 
shoat, but yonder was the very tree under 
| which Hastings, a moment later, had breathed 
| his last, Cassar Merkle having walked into the 


| old man with a knife. A month afterwards one 





: | of Hastings’s kinsfolk had poured a load of 


| 


| buckshot into that shoat and another load into 
| Cesar. - Then -the trouble had started. Ever- 
green was a progressive town but in some re- 
spects it was hidebound. Considerable blood 


It glistens: 


Ir 1sn’r a task to keep the toilet 
bowl as clean, white and shining 
as new. It’s easy to remove 
those unsightly stains, marks 
and incrustations. Use Sani- 
Flush. See the bowl glisten 
with cleanliness! 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. That’s all. 
Simple, isn’t it? 

And Sani-Flush really cleans. 
Gets down into the hidden trap 
where a brush never can reach. 
Banishes foul odors too. Harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
It’s an easy, pleasant task to 
use Sani-Flush. Saves time. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom 
always. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store; or send 25c 
for full-sized can. 30c in Far 
West. 385c in Canada, 


Sani-Flush , 


CleansCloset Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hyerentc Propucts Co. 
nN Canton, Ohio 
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had-been shed «asthe result of Hastings vs. 


ve Peebles. was a small, fastidious man 
and if strangért:had observed. himethis morn- 
ing as he tiptoed acrossathe dusty surface of 
Main Street, putting down and picking up his 
feet as carefully as a cat, that stranger might 
have considered him epee little dandy. 
Not so had he met:the Judge face to face, for 


in the latter’s ¢ountenance there was no trace 


of effeminacy.*-It was “a round, red counte- 
nance and from beneath -bushy blond eyebrows 

redsaspair of amazingly bright and singu- 
harly bold blue eyes. * 

It was a stormy, irascible countenance, more- 
over, but that.:which distinguished it, con- 
ferred upon it a startling difference. from all 
other faces, was the mustache. It was an 
enormous mustache, tawny like the eyebrows, 
and in contour it resembled the horns of a 
water-buffalo—thick at the base with a graceful 
droop and an upward sweep towards the tip. 
There was, indeed, something of the Cape 
buffalo about its wearer and those who knew 
him best considered him quite as savage and 
quite as likely to charge when aroused as that 
most dangerous of African animals.. 

No, not even the Judge’s bitterest enemies 
ventured to call him womanish or to refer in 
any way either to the diminutive size of his 
body or to the exaggerated proportions of that 
mustache. Ground rattlers are small, but 
their venom is as deadly as that of the larger 
variety and they are reputed to strike with 
even less provocation. 

Judge Peebles’s progress along the streets of 
Evergreen was usually slow, for he was fre- 
quently halted. Today, for instance, Uncle 
Rowe Knight stopped him for a report upon the 
last offer of settlement made by the Coast Line; 
Ed Green wanted his opinion about a tract of 
yellow pine, and Mose Turner was again having 
trouble with his wife. Mose was one of the 
“good” niggers of Evergreen, and inasmuch as 
Peebles had united him and Beulah in wedlock, 
the aggrieved husband considered himself en- 
titled to all the advice, all the assistance and 
all the sympathy entailed by the binding force 
of that legal knot. 

Much of Peebles’s practise was carried on 
thus, in the street, and inasmuch as he could 
not charge for a sidewalk conference, his 
waiting-room was empty most of the time. 

It was empty today and his stogie was 
burned down to a stub when he mounted the 
stairs over the hardware store and entered. 
But through the open door to his private office 
he saw a man standing at an open window 
staring down into the street. 

When Peebles greeted him the fellow turned 
and inquired: 

“Don’t you know me, Judge?” 

A moment, then Peebles’s bearing altered; 
he extended his hands. “Why, it’s Leslie 
Hatten!” he cried warmly. “Dogged if it isn’t! 
But no wonder I didn’t recognize you; you’ve 

ed, Leslie.” 

“Yes, I dare say. I’m pretty well played 
out and——”’ ie 

“Bless my soul, it’s good to see you and 
welcome you home! You’re a great hero, 

e, and we’re proud of you. Yes, sir! But, 
T ask you, is it right to steal in on us this-away, 
like a stealthy redskin? You should have let 
US KnOW you were coming so we could have 
met you in a manner befitting the occasion. 
Why, every man, woman and child in Ever- 
green would have turned out to honor you. 
But our Kiwanis Club meets tomorrow—that’s 
something new, since your time—and you shall 
be our guest.” 
auatten. raised a hand, shook his head. 
: , but I couldn’t think of it. I don’t go 
in for-that sort of thing.” 

‘Why, man, they’re just home-folks—people 
you’grew up with! They’d love to see you 
and’ ear a few words——”’ 

“Not tomorrow. I’m not up to much.” 

ta well. Later, perhaps. Now sit down 
and me something about: yourself, what 
hed been through ‘and why you’ve come 
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A—You try it first on 
a single lock of your 
hair to see what it 
does. Thus have no 
fear of results. 





New Safe W ay to End 
Gray Hair« 


[Accept, please, amazing test] 


B—Then simply comb -%x~ 
this water-like liquid ~ 
through your hair. 
Clean .. . Safe. Takes 

only 7 or 8 minutes. 


C—Arrange hair and 
watch color gradually 
creep back. Restora- 
tion will be perfect 
and complete. 








Now it takes only a few minutes to bring back natural shade 
to faded and graying hair. You watch it creep back after using 
this clear water-like liquid. Accept amazing free test 


ERE is a way that works wonders by 
supplying coloring elements to gray hair. 
What happens is that natural shade is con- 
veyed. If your hair is naturally auburn, it 
will revert toauburn. If black, black it will be. 
No need now for crude, messy dyes judged 
dangerous to hair. They are noticed by your 
friends. 

This new 
Some 10,000,000 women have used it. 
take no chances. 

It’s safe and makes your hair live looking 
and lustrous. Will not wash nor rub off. And 
may be applied only to-gray and faded parts. 

We send you free a sample of Mary. T. Gold- 
man’s Hair Color Restorer. You snip off a single 
lock of your hair and try it first on that. You 
see exactly what results will be. Thus take 
no chances. Which is the safe thing to do. 


Skin Troubles 


Abrasions, bruises, cuts, cold sores, frost- 
bite, windburn, and most skin irritations 
promptly relieved by healing, soothing 
ZEMO. All druggists. 60c and $1.00. 


zemo 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 


scientific way defies detection. 
You 





Or go to the nearest drug store today. A 
few cents’ worth restores origina] color per- 
fectly. Your money returned if not amazed 
and delighted. 


~-------Test Free -------- 


| MaryT. Gold 1308-B Gold Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

1 Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 

I color of hair. Black dark brown medium 
auburn (dark red) light brown 

1 light auburn (light red) blonde 

j 
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How to Straighten Bow and Knock-kneed Legs! 


Improve your personal appearance by 
using the new patent “Lim-Straitner,” 
Model 18. ‘orrects now Bow and 
Knock-kneed legs safely, quickly and 
permanently at home. No costly oper- 
ation or discomfort. Is worn at night. 

y to adjust; its result will save 
you soon from further humiliation and 
will improve your personal appearance 
100 per cent. Write today for copy- 
righted Physiological and Anatomical 
book and experience of others without 
obligation. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterolebe- 
fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. It has 
all the healing properties of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster. 

Rub the ointment gently over con- 
gested spot It penetrates the skin and 
goes right to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





Bunte Cough Drops soothe the 
throat and relieve the annoying 
tickle. Made of pure cane sugar, 
menthol and horehound. The 
menthol heals — the horehound 
soothes, 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 


Makers of World Famous Candies 





































Colds 
Pain 


Neuritis 
Toothache 





SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Headache 
Neuralgia 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 











DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 










Accept only ‘Bayer’ package 





which contains proven directions. 


Handy 


“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 









Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
\ ee and sample copy of THE WRITER’sS 
ZZ MONTHLY free. Write today. 
e THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
- 84 Springfield 




























My ‘hair is ever-wavy, 
It always has a_ glow. 


she once sees what it does. 
of the hair and keeps it in the style one wishes. 
will be delighted with it. 





How I Keep 
My Waves 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


with never a Marcel. 
The reason lies in a 
hair dress 
perts made for me. 


I apply it on a 
brush twice a_ week. 
To fluff my hair I 


comb it 


For a curl, use combs 
or fingers in the usual 
way, and the curl will 
last. It keeps a per- 
manent wave in the 
same way. Of it 
keeps hair sleek and 
smooth for those who 
want it, and does it 
without grease, 


This remarkable 
hair dress is now sup- 
plied by all toilet 
counters. It is called 
Edna Wallace Hop- 
per’s Wave and 
Sheen. The price is 
75 cents, 


No girl or woman 
will go without it when 
It multiplies the beauty 
You 













For Trial Bottle 


of Wave and Sheen, mail this 
Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Enclose 10c for postage and packing. 


to-day to Edna 
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which ex- | 


backward, | 
' and the fluff remains. 








Stop Earache! 
EARAKINE 4 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. & 7 % 
A reliable less product. All [SS 
druggists, or by 50 cents. 

Cc. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 




























Maxz your Eyes 
IRRESISTIBLE/ 


The appeal of eyes is Beauty’s ace-of-hearts. 
More than any other feature, eyes that speak 
create charm and wonder. And it is the effect 
of long, luxuriant lashes that heightens the 
play of lights and shadows in the eyes and 
gives them that irresistible loveliness. 


Winx will impart to your eyes this fasci- 
nating beauty, in this simple way: Just darken 
your lashes with this waterproof liquid. At 
once your lashes appear longer and thicker 
and your eyes become strikingly appealin 
in every glance. Easily applied with the brus 
attached to the stopper of the bottle, Winx 
dries instantly and will not rub or smear—and 
it is harmless. At drug or department stores 
or by mail. Black or brown 75c. U.S. or Canada. 

OFFER! Mail 12¢. for a generous sample of 
Winx. Another 12c. brings a sample of Pert, the 
waterproof Rouge. 

ROSS COMPANY WINX 
240-B West 17th St. 
New York faterproot 
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For a while the two men talked. It was per- 
haps ten minutes before Hatten concluded 
by saying: ‘So, you see I was lucky all the 
way through. I had my share of close calls, of 
course, but—I’m whole, in y at least, 
Better for me, perhaps, if I’d been nicked. 
It—it seems mighty good to get back here.” 
He drew a deep breath of weariness. 

The Judge nodded and beamed. “Glad to 
hear you say it. We allowed we had lost you, 
You’ve come to the right place to regain your 
health and your vigor. We have the climate, 
the sun, the water, everything. Breathe the 
fragrance of these pines and——” 

“T never cared much for Evergreen,”’ Hatten 
confessed. “It was hard going here. It is yet, 
I dare say, from the look of things. There 
seemed to be no future, no opportunity-——” 

“Don’t you notice right smart of a change?” 
the Judge inquired. 

“Frankly, I don’t.” Hatten’s lips twisted 
into a faint smile. ‘You finally got the rock 
down on Main Street, I see, and the Evergreen 
National Bank is in a new building, but——” 

‘“‘We haven’t made the actual growth we 
should have made; that’s because we’re off the 
main line. The Seaboard would have been 
through here by now only for the war, but— 
Florida is coming, and so is Evergreen. Look 
at what they’re doing over at Palm Beach and 
Miami. Rich folks couldn’t go abroad these 
last few years so they came South and they 
discovered that we have a Riviera of our own, 
Lots of Northern capital is going in there, 
St. Petersburg is growing, too; so is Tampa and 
Sarasota. Why, it’s sort of in the air, Leslie. 
Big things, I mean. Florida, my boy’—the 
Judge pulled at his tawny mustache—‘is 
destined to become the paradise of the rich and 
the promised land of the poor man.” 

The returned soldier shrugged. ‘‘Perha 
But I hope not. Thank God, there’s nothing 
in Evergreen to attract people!” 

“Nothing?” Peebles filled his lungs pre- 
paratory to a vocal voyage into those oratorical 
realms which he so loved to explore but his 
caller went on: 

“Tt will be a long time before there is any 
stone and steel here—any chatter of riveters, 
and blowing of horns, and clashing of gongs. 
That’s what I ran away from; cold concrete, 
cold metal, cold business; racket, din and con- 
fusion. It’s quiet here and people are poor. 
Life isn’t all turmoil and ambition, and lies 
and——_ They can think about something be- 
sides stocks and bonds . . . It was the stone 
and the steel that got me, Judge. When! 
came back from over yonder, I couldn’t finda 
place to fit in. Streets cut down between clifis 
| of granite and no way up out of the roar or out 
‘from under the machinery. 

“T landed back in New York without any 
nerves and the city, the people, the life had 
become monstrous, terrifying. Maybe it was 
because my nerves were raw. Anyhow, I was 
dwarfed, lost, they didn’t want me; there were 
no chinks in those high walls, no chance to get 
a toe-hold. Of course, my position was gone 
although they had promised to hold it for me. 
I was quite a hero when I joined up to fight 
with the Foreign Legion and the president of 
our concern made a great speech at a farewell 
dinner given in my honor. His voice shook 
and—— But, you know! The usual hysteria. 
When I came home his son-in-law had my 
job.” Hatten smiled again, crookedly. “They 
really couldn’t seem to find an opening for me, 
and business in general was rotten. Readjust- 
ment. Nobody else had anything to offer. 
Too many ex-soldiers looking for jobs. 
turned heroes, like me.” <a 

“By heaven, sir, it makes my blood boil! 
Judge Peebles exploded. ‘But you'll find it 
different down here. We have sentiment, wet 
a loyal people and we don’t forget.” 

“Oh, I dare say people are pretty much the 
same, North or South, here, there or elsew! 

I found out that much in Europe. The wat 
was a monstrous crime, Judge. None of us 
fellows came out of it the same as we went I0} 
it—degraded most of us, and weakened 
'terribly . . . I can’t cope with the old life 
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Stops Headache 
Safely, PROMPTLY 


154,627 Physicians’ Letters in Our 
Files Prove Merits of this Famous 
Saline Preparation that You Take 
Like Mineral Water 


Nerve-racking,tormenting headaches quick- 
ly relieved without fear of habit-forming, 
E eipdesteoying drugs, without bad after- 
effect. When taken the first thing every 
morning, Tarrant’ sSeltzer-Aperient (mixed 
in water) cleanses the system and clears 
the head as nothing else can—promptly, 
safely, agreeably. 


Since 1844 the harmless, drugless, effective 
rescription of the medical profession. 
joctors use it themselves. They give it 

to their families. They prescribe it for 
Constipation...Indigestion...Headache... 
Dyspepsia.. .Rheumatism...upset stomach 
during pregnancy. 


You Drink Away your ills, easily and quickly. 
A little of this perfect blend of basic salts 
and other harmless ingredients in a glass 
of water makes a wonderful drink. Tastes 
like finest mineral water—as pleasant and 
refreshing. Get a bottle of time-tested, 
time-proved Tarrant’s from your druggist, 
to-day. Make it a regular morning drink. 
Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


TARRANT’S 
Selizer-Aperient 


ASK FOR TARRANT’S 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“‘Tcan hear you with the M 
LEY PHONE. It is ineletet, 
weightless, comfortable, in 
expensive. No metal, wires 
nor rubber. Can use: 
by anyone, young or old.”” 
The Morley Phone for tho 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to oe eyes. Write for 
Fre let ‘contain- 
ing testimonials of 
users all over the 
country. It describes 
causes of deafness; 
th MORLEY *PHON 
e 4 

re relief. Over one hu thousand sold. 

IE MORLEY Co., Dept. 755, 10 S. 18th St., Phila. 


FRECKLES 


Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
oaely and Surely and Have 
Beautiful Complexion With 


-OTHINE 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. SOLD BY DRUG 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE. 
































I can’t live in a city. I’m through fighting. 
I’m not here on a visit.” 

“So? You mean you’ve come back to live?” | 

“Thave. Provided I can makea living. I’m 
beginning to wonder if I’m any longer capable | 
of doing so. Florida wasn’t very good to my | 
people, you know; about all I can remember is | 
poverty and hardship. I presume there are | 
better opportunities elsewhere, in places like | 
California or Mexico or the Orient; certainly | 
there’s a better chance to escape from people 
and from the—complexity of life. But kids 
run away, then when they’re licked they steal 
back home. I’m licked.” 

“Ts it shell-shock, Leslie?” 

The younger man shrugged. “Shock, of 
some sort. Defeat! Weakened resistance! 
Something! I’ve shed my old skin and I 
haven t put on a new one as yet so I bleed 
easily. All I know is this: I’m—sick.” The 
speaker’s voice grew suddenly querulous, his 
eyes flickered and into them came a weary, 
hunted look. “Sick of people, of cities, of— | 
of complications.” 

Peebles began dimly to understand some- 
thing of the tragedy that had come upon this 
young man and he was stirred the more deeply 
because he knew the fiber of the fellow. Physi- 
cally there was little wrong with him, but his 
soul was bruised, the real ego of this Leslie 
Hatten, soldier of fortune, hero, was shattered. 
Here was one price glory. 

The Judge spoke with assurance. ‘‘You’re 
wrong when you say there are better oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. You don’t know the land 
of your birth. We’ve got everything, my boy. 
Inhale the balsam from our pines, live out in 
the sunshine, bury your feet in the soil and | 
your health will come back, vigor will mount 
up into you as sap rises in the spring.” 

“T have something of the sort in mind.” 

“Become a ‘cracker’ again, cast your lot with | 
Florida, put the labor of your hands into her | 
earth, water it with the sweat of your brow 
and——” 

“And watch us grow, eh?” Hatten made an 
effort to speak lightly. ‘‘Sweat from a white 


|man ought to grow anything down here. So 


far as I know it has never been tried.” 

“In a way, sir, I regret to say that you’re 
right. We’re as indifferent to our natural 
wealth as the world at large is blind to the 
glories of our climate. Take your old place, 
for instance: the grove is badly run down but 
it can be brought back——”’ 

“T haven’t even paid the taxes.” 

“And that tract of hammock land is rich. 
You wonder if you can make a living. Pshaw! 
I never heard of anybody who couldn’t make 
a living in Florida. Did you? The kind of a 
living depends on the man. If you propose to 
make a good living, you must marry the soil.” 

“Which means?” 

‘You must become a part of it, and be 
faithful to that union. You must have no 
other mistresses, no other interests. You must | 


| rear children to help you work.” 


“T see. Breed my own stock.” 
“Precisely. Almost any soil will yield a| 
living to those who possess it; Mother Nature 


| manages somehow to feed her own. But she 
| won’t nurse a stranger’s brats.” 


“‘That’s the peasant idea of farming.” 

“Tt’s more than that; it’s the old tribal idea. 
The Biblical idea. Those E uropean peasants, 
or people like the Japs, who aren’t afraid to | 
work, would make a garden of this state in no 
time. They’d growrich. But we crackers have | 
completely lost the conception of agriculture. | 
We won’t sweat. Our pores are stopped up. We | 
want our wives to keep well-dressed and drive | 
a car, we send our children to college where 
they learn professions that take them away 
from the soil, and meanwhile we hone to sit on 
the gallery and tell the hired hands where to 
plow. 
‘We raise less and less in America, and the | 
price of foodstuff goes up yearly. Why, at this | 
rate, we'll have to turn to cannibalism to keep 
our bellies full! Mother Naturé has plenty of 
milk in her breasts but she won’t give it down 
to loafers or to weaklings with soft hands.” 
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™ DIAMONDS» 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importer: 

For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and deal- 
ers alike all over the world at savings of | 
from 20 to 40%. Here are several diamond | 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position 
to name prices on dia- 
monds that should interest 
every present or prospec- 
tive diamond purchaser. 





This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest style 
cutting. Mounted in latest style 
14K solid gold setting. If 
this ring can be duplicated 


elsewhere for less than $200.00 
send it back and your money 
will be returned at once with- 





out a quibble. Our 
1 carat, $145.00 = price. direct ee you $145.00 








Se Ladies’ 
4 Platinum 
pai Diamond 
Ring 
$350.00 
18k Solid White Gold Ring | : 
in exquisitely hand carved An Exquisite Platinum Ring, 
new Blossom Design with hand curve an pier reed 
. q in a rich ineews: rk effect 
pierced sides. ‘Ihe perfectly mounted with a perfectly 
cut blue-white Diamond | cut blue-white Diamond 
is of fine brilliancy. | embellished with 10 full 
A remarkable $75 ' eut smaller 
walue. 2.2 cece ™ | Diamonds. . . x 
A few weights end prices ‘of other ound rings: 
% carat $31.00 | 1 carat - $145. 
% carat . . . 50.00| 2 carats 
% carat . .. 73.00|3 carats aE 435.00 
if desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 


name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our 
diamond guarantee 
for full value for ail 
time goes with every 
purchase, 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
FREE (Ae 
“HOW TOB 

DIAMONDS” 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds 
Tells how they mine, 
eut and market dia 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices ani! 
qualities, $20.00 
to $20,000.00, is 
considered an au- 
thority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
iamond Importers since 18 
Foreign Agencies: Amaterdam and Paris 






















New 
New Eng oe 


How you can develop 
your natural writing 
talent a new easy way 
endorsed by Jack Lon- 
don. Sesteod of read- 
ing academic books, 
you are personally ine 
structed by a famous 
magazine writer, who will give you Unlimited 
Criticism and Manuscript Sales Service. 


$5,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Trained writers are in big demand among news- 
papers, magazines, film producers, etc. One Hoo- 
sier Institute graduate earned $5,000 with her pen. 
Another has written her sixth book, Jack London 
endorsed no other course, 


Make FREE TEST 


In a free book “The Art of Story Writing,” you 
are shown the fundamentals on which every good 
story is based. This book shows how many famous 
authors learned to frame stories, create new ideas, 
and the way to have them published. Get this _ 
book now. Write Hoosier Institute, Dept. 1202 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 





autily 
your skin 
intelligently 


Science declares the 


value of soap 


““47OU cannot be clean without a 

good soap. The ideal soap is 
one which aids the secretions, remov- 
ing just enough to take away the 
dirt, and yet leaving enough of the oil 
to make the skin soft and flexible.” 


This quotation from a recent article 
by a prominent physician and health 
commissioner well describes the action 
of Resinol Soap, and it is the Resinol 
ingredients which make this result pos- 
sible. Any soap will clean the skin, but 
Resinol Soap goes a step further—it 
soothes as it cleanses. 


To an exquisitely pure, scientifically 
balanced, toilet soap, have been added 
the Resinol properties which to thou- 
sands of people are synonymous with 
clearness, softness and beauty of skin. 
In the lather of Resinol Soap these prop- 
erties are catried deep into the pores. 
That is why skins bathed with this soap 
are thoroughly cleansed—yet seldom 
troubled with dryness, smarting, stinging 
and redness. 

Buy a cake from your druggist or toilet goods 
dealer today. Its distinctive, refreshing fragrance, 
and richcolor will reveal at once the presence of 


the Resinol ingredients, and a week's use will 
prove their beneficial effect. 


RESINOL OINTMENT is a ready 
aid to Resinol Soap. In addition to be- 
ing widely used for eczema, rashes, 
chafing, etc., thousands of women find 
it indispensable for clearing away black- 
heads, blotches and similar blemishes. 


FREE—Send Coupon today 





Dept. 2-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, free, a trial size package of 
Resinol Soap and Ointment. 





g Name... 


Street 





NS cis = State. 




















Hatten uttered a genuine laugh. ‘“Accord- 
ing to your idea, Judge, farming is no business 
for a congenital bachelor.” — 

“You said it! The sorriest hookwormy 
white trash in our flat woods can make a living 
until they begin hiring help. Then their 
profits: go in wages.” 

‘Which completely dynamites your argu- 
ment about Florida’s extravagant resources,” 
said Hatten. 

“Nothing of the sort. What I aim to say is 
that farming is something more than a free 
ride for failures; something more than an easy 
occupation for the indolent and the ignorant. 
It demands intelligence and industry the same 
as any occupation. I don’t know but what the 


successful practise of agriculture involves al- 


most as much study and application as the 
practise of law.” : 

“T don’t mind the work and the application 
but—I shan’t bréed my own stock. I shan’t 
marry.” 

“No?” -Hatten shook his head. ‘‘We’ve got 
some lovely girls in Evergreen, Leslie, and we’re 
right short of heroes like you.” 

The hero nodded, indifferently. ‘Yes, lovely 
girls. If your daughter Jessie has made good 
her promise I dare say she is the loveliest of 
them all. Pardon me for not asking sooner 
about her. How is she?” 

“Well, sir, you wouldn’t know Jessie. She 
has developed into a sweet and gracious young 
lady with-all of the admirable qualities of her 
mother, God rest her! I have kept a jealous 
eye upon: the child and so far as I can see she 
has inherited few of my traits and character- 
istics, -hence I feel free to praise her. She’s 
right wilful, but—modern young people seem 
to be thataway. There’s something of the new 
freedom about all——”’ 

“Let’s see! She must be——” 

“‘Kighteen this spring. I’ve been aiming to 
send her to some fashionable finishing school 
but I don’t see how I can afford it. By the 
way’’—the Judge hesitated—‘“‘Rose Burkhardt 
is married.” 

“So I understand. 
Henderson.” 

“Yes. And Lon’s getting to be quite a power 
in the county. I didn’t know as you’d 
heard——”’ 

There was a second interval of silence; when 
Hatten spoke it was with a casualness which 
was significant. 

“Rose Burkhardt went out of her way to be 
nice to me and I’ve always felt deeply grateful 
to her. Most girls in her position would have 
paid mighty little heed to a poor scrub like me. 
I hope she and Lon are supremely happy.” 

It so happened that Peebles very well knew 
that young Henderson and his wife were not 
supremely happy and that the husband blamed 
that infelicity upon none other than Leslie 
Hatten, but he said nothing. There are certain 
topics which, in the South, are seldom men- 
tioned and never discussed by gentlemen. 


She married Lon 


Nothing ever happened in Evergreen. It 
was a tranquil community and its social life 
was placid. Stagnant is perhaps a better word, 
for still waters are often healthy whereas ponds, 
however pretty they may be to look at, are 
stale. Usually, too, they are shallow and 
muddy at bottom. Evergreen’s social sea was 
scarcely a pond; it was little more than a puddle 
and it was easily roiled. Lacking inlet or out- 
let, the big frogs and the little frogs knew each 
other all too well; in fact, they had known each 
other since they were tadpoles and they were 
familiar with each other’s every spot. 

Elections of one sort or another occasioned 
periodic upheavals in Evergreen, for politics 
are of vital importance in every small town; 
now and then the Ku Klux burned a fiery 
cross or conducted a flogging and once in a 
while somebody shot a negro. But of real news 
there was a scarcity and the women had 
practically nothing to talk about. 

Among the wives and mothers of the town 
Leslie Hatten’s return created a real sensation, 
the more agreeable inasmuch as it revived 
ancient gossip, stirred up sediment which for 
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a iong while had lain at the bottom ot the 
social pond. Naturally, this sediment had ap 
odor. As a result, nostrils quivered, to 
wagged. But comment was guarded, for Rog 
Henderson possessed sharp ears and a 
tongue and she had certain loyal friends who 
were‘suspected of acting as sounding-boards— 
the faintest whispers about Rose were more 
than apt to rebound in her direction and to 
gain audibility en route. What is more, Lon 
had ears of his own and he could be as yin. 
dictive as his wife. His and Rose’s i 
had united the two largest: fortunes in the 
county; he was quite as ambitious as she and 
popeey cared to make an enemy of either of 
Pat: es 


But gossip'is not to be smothered by reason 
of any such considerations ‘as these; some of 
Rose’s acquaintances—they would have been 
offended if you had not called them her friends, 
her very dearest friends—trusted in each 
other’s discretion sufficiently to discuss Hat. 
ten’s home-coming with comparative freedom, 
Envy may have put a cutting edge upon what 
they said, for*Rose Burkhardt, as the belle of 
Evergreen, had’ always tyrannized over them 
and even the poorest and the homeliest woman 
in the place resented her exalted position. At 
any rate, it was the candid opinion of these 
good souls, spitefully expressed, that Rose 
would not hold her head quite so high now 
that Leslie was right here under her nose. One 
of them wondered if Lon knew how she and 
Leslie had carried on in the old days. 

“Tf he doesn’t know, Rose, likely as not, will 
up and tell him,” somebody said. ‘She surely 
will if she happens to feel like it.” 

This statement met with general agreement, 
Rose being one of those spoiled persons ‘who 
do exactly as they please, regardless of other 
people’s feelings or of consequences to them- 
selves. 

“What makes me perfectly furious is that 
she seems to think she can get away with 
anything,” the speaker continued. 

“Oh, she has always been like that!” another 
averred. 

“Tt’s because of the Burkhardt money and 
the Burkhardt name. She’s just like her father, 
and if anybody ever ran things with a high 
hand, he certainly did. The things they tell 
about him! It’s lucky for her she married Lon 
instead of ——” 

One woman, more charitably minded than 
the others, broke in to say, ‘I’ve never heard 
anybody actually accuse Rose of anything 
so dreadful—with Les Hatten, I mean. What 
if she was in love with him and threw herself 
at his head? He went away, didn’t he? And 
she married Lon?” 

“Indeed he did go away! What’s more, if 
old John Burkhardt was alive he could prob- 
ably tell you how and why he went away. At 
least, that’s what people say. They claim it 
was Rose’s goings on that killed the old man. 
He couldn’t stand to see his daughter do the 
very things he——” 

“You notice Leslie didn’t come back while 
he was alive, don’t you?” This query was 
voiced with deep significance. ‘‘He went away 
and tried to get killed.’ I’ve heard that Foreign 
Legion of France was made up of reckless 
young fellows like him. They say he 
awful. Of course it’s terribly thrilling, as far 
as he is concerned, and you can’t blame a man 
for anything he does when a girl deliberately 
throws herself into his arms, but I should think 
Rose would feel mighty uncomfortable having 
him back here and knowing all the talk.” 

“Her marrying Lon doesn’t mean a thing 
the world, either. She’s the marrying 
Some women have to get married; they’d-have 
to get married if there was only one man i 
town. If it hadn’t of been Lon it would of beem 
some other good-looking fellow. Whatevet 
brought Leslie back here if it wasn’t her? . «+ 
The old grove? Huh! His father 
starved to death out there and Leslie always 
hated it . . . It beats anything what men 
will do for a pretty face. Not that I'd call 
Rose a beauty. Would you? She’s too— 
don’t know——” 3 
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BATHASWEET 


ma J 
The 
real 


secret 
of beautiful 
skin! 


The most important clue to true skin- 
beauty lies in the fact that no “ring” of 
dirt is left around either wash bowl or 
bath tub when Bathasweet is used. 


“But,” you exclaim, “what can that 
have to do with beautiful skin?” Just this: 


Beauty specialists agree that blackheads 
and most other skin blemishes are due to 
pores that have become clogged, often by 
their own secretions. The remedy is a 
more perfect cleansing method, and Batha- 
sweet offers the best method that has yet 
been devised. Its softening action enables 
water to dissoive dirt more freely and hold 
it in solution, as evidenced by the absence 
of the “ring.” When you use Bathasweet 
even the tiniest recesses of the pores are 
quickly cleansed. And the dirt is not 
washed back. As a consequence skin 
blemishes disappear and soon your skin 
takes on a clear, healthful loveliness such 
as it never knew before. 


The Luxury of the 
Perfumed Bath! 


No other road to skin-beauty is so sure, so easy, or 
so pleasant as this. The soft, limpid water feels so 
good! And then the delight of washing and bathing 
in water sweet-scented as a flower garden—that 
leaves about you a subtle, almost meth og personal 
fragrance that is the very height of daintiness! What 
luxury can vie with this? 

















Yet Bathasweet costs so little! 25c, soc, $1, and 
$1.50 at Drug and Department Stores. It has been 
used by gentlewomen for over 20 years. Will you, 
too, try it? 


A can sent free if you mail this cou- 
S with name and address to C. S. 
elch Co., Dept. C.B., New York. 











So ran the comment. There was a subdued 
hissing and although none of Rose’s friends 
charged her in so many words with actual 
wrong-doing, past or present, what they im- 
plied was more potent than what they said. If 
innuendo can destroy a reputation, hers must 
have been torn to tatters. But village tongues 
are forked, and when these same friends of 
Rose’s met her they were as sweet as ever. 
Nor did they attach any slightest blame to 
Leslie Hatten. He was the man. The very 
women who were most bitter in their con- 
demnation of the young wife were in a perfect 
flutter to meet him, to welcome him to their 
homes and to have him meet their daughters. 

They would have had another agreeable 
morsel to smack their lips over had they been 
present at the Henderson home the night Rose 
learned of Hatten’s return to Evergreen. It 
was the evening of the day of Leslie’s arrival. 

The Hendersons lived rather well in the 
nearest approach to a mansion which the 
| town afforded. The house was large and it was 
| cared for by several untidy colored servants 
| over whom the mistress exercised a sort of 
impatient supervision. Responsibilities were 
irksome to Rose and although she upbraided 
her help cruelly upon occasion, her outbursts 
of temper were es Pe less by their neglect 
or by their shiftlessness than by general irrita- 
tion at her own private affairs. It was her con- 
tention that one had to blow up a nigger every 
so often to keep him in his place. 

Rose never dressed for dinner unless: com- 
pany was coming and inasmuch as she and Lon 
were not going out and nobody was likely to 
call on such a hot evening she had taken even 
less pains than usual with her appearance 
tonight.: She wore an expensive and elaborate 
negligée which, alas! was not exactly clean. 
Her hair was damp; she had combed it back 
and had secured it carelessly with a few random 
hairpins. Her attitude was one of languid 
boredom. 

Most women in her place would have looked 
homely, but not she. Rose was frequently 
untidy but never unattractive—to the mascu- 
line eye. Her husband admitted grudgingly, 
and with a peculiar feeling of resentment, that 
she was the one and only beautiful woman in 
Evergreen. 

For that matter, she would have been con- 
spicuous anywhere. 

He had more than half expected to find her 
elaborately groomed this evening, for news 
travels fast in a small town, and he thought 
he knew her well enough to assume that the 
mere proximity of a former sweetheart and the 
remote possibility of seeing him would induce 
her to take unusual pains with herself, but her 
appearance argued that she was ignorant of 
Hatten’s return. His first relief, however, 
soon gave way to a feeling of suspicion. He 
began to wonder if she was deliberately trying 
to fool him, that being typical of the way Lon 
Henderson’s mind pi g 

“What you been doing, Honey?” he asked 
as they began their meal. 

“T’ve been enjoying a headache,” Rose told 


| him. “TI slept ’most all afternoon.” 


“Didn’t you go out at all?” 

“How could I go out? Did you ever see me 
walk in my sleep?” 

“Thought I noticed the car, that’s all.” 
Rose said nothing. ‘‘Nobody call to see you?”’ 

“Certainly not. Who-——?”’ Rose was too 
indolent to finish her question. After a mo- 
ment she continued, “If this hot spell keeps up 
I reckon I’ll go North.” 

“Where to?” 

“Oh—Atlantic City, maybe! I’ve never 
been there and it must be right lively. Maybe 
New York.” 

“Who you aim to take along?” 

“Lord! As if anybody in Evergreen but us 
could afford to go any place.” 

“T can’t go.” ; 

“T never expected you could.” 

For a while Lon ate in silence. He was a 
well-built man; a good many people called 
him handsome in spite of the fact that his eyes 





were set close together and that his face was 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely, and that is 
to dissolve it. Then you destroy it en- 
tirely. To do this, just apply a little Liquid 
Arvon at night before retiring; use eno 
to moisten the scalp and rub it in gen 
with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be Justrous; 

lossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
Seed times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any d store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 
bis simple remedy has never 





been known to fail. 

















For Bad Complenion 


Never again need you be ashamed of yeur 
complexion. The admiration lavished upon 
the vivacious, beautiful woman can be yours 
to enjoy. The cause of your trouble is prob- 
ably constipation. It ravages the system, 
destroys beauty. Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets, 
better than calomel, is a vegetable compound 
mixed with olive oil, known by their olive 
color. Will eliminate constipation, cleanse 


your system, give you health that makes 
beauty. A famous, sure but harmless correc- 
tive used for 20 years. Non-habit-forming. 
No bad after-effects. Take nightly. At drug- 
gists, 15c, 30c and 60c. 


bd OLIVE TABLETS 











At last the hour arrived, 
the hour she had long 
dreamed of—just a few 


he was hers forever. He ~%, N 
chose her, in spite of the fact es 
that there weremany othersmore em 
beautiful and talented. Her secret was simple. 


be sa es ae emanbnod which shows how 
woman oon attract b: 


have this book; you, too, can enjoy the worship 

admiration of men, ‘and be the radiant bride of the 
man of your choice. Just cut out this ad, write your 
name and address on the margin, and mail to us with 
10 cents, The little book outii ng these re 
will then be sent 


edge is power. Bena ony ey — 
THE PSYCHOLOGY 


3906 Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 42-B 
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happily married to the man of my choice.” 


-husband did not see her again that night. 
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widest across the jaws. By and by he said, 
“J heard some news today.” 

“Yeah?” ; 

“Leslie Hatten’s back.” Lon spoke just as | 
his wife was lifting her water glass to her lips; | 
he noted that she lowered it without drinking | 
and that she appeared to hold her breath for a 
long while before releasing it. 

“That is news,” she agreed finally. ‘‘What’s 

doing here?” 
ne ne’s come back to live.” 

“Nol” 

Henderson nodded. ‘Intends to work the 
old place and regain his health.” 

“What ails him? Was he shot, or some- 
thing?” ; 

“J don’t know. He’s pretty sick, I reckon. 
They say he looks like he’d been gassed. I 
should think he’d of picked this as the last 
place to come.” | ; 

“Maybe he did. Lord knows it’s the last | 
place I’d pick.” d 2 | 

The husband raised his eyes briefly. ‘That | 
sounds like you think maybe he couldn’t stay | 
away.” | 

Le was accustomed to his wife’s embarrass- 
ing frankness but he was not prepared to hear 


her say: 

“Nothing of the sort. I don’t flatter myself.” 

“Humph! You know the talk that’s been 
going around for years.” 

“About Leslie and me? Certainly. I’ve 
never been allowed to forget it. People in a | 
place this size have mighty little to talk about. | 
I don’t know what I’d have done if it hadn’t 
been for those old hens and their cackling. 
About all the fun I’ve had is being mean to 
them and making them like it.” 

“Well, it’s no fun for me,” growled the 
husband. - 

“You? What difference does it make to 
you? . You’re handling Dad’s money, aren’t 
you?. And I’ve got those women under my 
feet.” When Henderson protested incoher- 
ently, Rose went on: “Oh, you knew I was | 
crazy about Leslie Hatten, when I married 
you, the same as everybody else knew! Don’t 
make out like I deceived you.” 

After a moment Lon managed to say: 
“Things are different now than they were then. 
I’ve gone a long ways and—I don’t aim to let 
folks talk about me. Hatten left once, I 
reckon he can be induced to leave again.” 

Rose smiled, her red lips parted showing her 
short, white, even teeth. “Is it the Kleagle 
speaking, or is it you?” The man dropped his 
eyes; she laughed mirthlessly. “If I were you, 
Lon, I wouldn’t try running him off, either 
alone or—with help. That’s just a little friendly 
tip from one who knows him better than you 
do. He'll run, all right, but likely as not he’ll 
Tun at you instead of from you. A lot of Ger- 
mans with steel hats tried to run him, and 
failed, so I hear; I don’t reckon a few amateurs 
in nightgowns and pillow-slips would have 
much better luck . . . I’m going to tell you 
something, now, that nobody knows except 
him and me. Father didn’t run him out of 
Evergreen. J did. I—deviled him so to marry 
me that he left town.” 

The husband exploded. ‘Have you got the 
nerve to sit there and tell me——” 

“Certainly! It’s the truth. I’m not much 
good at lying. That’s why I don’t get along 
better with women. I’ve got the nerve to ad- 
mit anything that’s true . . . Now that you 
know who ran Leslie Hatten away from home, 
you’d better mind your own. business, Lon. 
After all, it’s ancient history. He’s been away 
to war and made a hero of himself and I—I’m 





-he wife laughed again, shoved back her 
chair, rose and left the dining-room. Her 


Leslie Hatten may think he is es- 

caping women, but he reckons 
« without Rose, who, before Catherine 
_ Comes into his life, adopts startling ’ 

tactics to win- him back—in 
Rex Beach’s March Instalment 






















Our baby was born with a Club 
Foot. We took him to you when 
he was 13 months old. His foot 
is perfectly straight now, and as 
useful as the other one. 


MRS. EVERETT MILLER, 
Star Route, Crocker, Missouri 
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How proud I was to see 
Raymond coming home 
walking flat on the sole of 
his foot. Too bad I didn’t 
know about your Sanitar- 
ium sooner. 


MRS. ROSE RACZYK, 
50 Peck St., Buffalo. New York 


At McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium (es- 
tablished 1898) infants, children and 
young adults are treated for Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases 
and Deformities, Hip and Knee Dis- 
ease, Wry Neck, Etc.—without plaster 
paris—without surgical operations re- 
quiring chloroform or general anaes- 
thetics. 


Ample facilities. Patients received 
withoutdelay. Parents may retain full 
charge of children during treatment, if: 
desired. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKS “Deformities 
and Paralysis” and “Book of References.” 
Also illustrated magazine “Sanitarium News,” 
mailed free every 60 days. 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


936K Aubert Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. 


Am sending you a pic- 
ture of Harold so you 
can see how nice his 
foot looks. I always say 
a@ good word to people 
afflicted in any way be- 
cause I know you can 
do the same for them. 


MR. AND MRS. 
WILLIS HOVIS, 




















































Sidney, Illinois 
K6a7 





















Reduce and Shape Your Limbs 
with Dr. Walter’s Medicated 
Rubber Stockings and Anklets 
Light or dark rubber. For over 20 years they 
relieved omen varicose veins and rheu- 


heat, stimulate the circulation 
d trim appearance. They 
give wonderful support and are a protection 
against, and dam ‘i ~<A 
extra high$9. Stockings $12. Send check 
order—no cash. 


Dr. Jeanne C. Walter,389 Fifth Ave., N.Y.< 
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Write for Booklet. 
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How to Have Soft, 
Pretty White Skin 











Many women will undoubtedly be glad to know 
how they may have beautiful, white, soft, pretty 
skin regardless of their age or the work they have to 
do. The secret lies in rubbing a little Ice-Mint 
over the entire face and neck preferably just before 
retiring at night. In the morning you will be agree- 
ably surprised at the pleasant transformation that 
has been wrought by even a single application. Ice- 
Mint is made from a Japanese product that is simply 
marvelous for its beautifying properties. Regardless 
of what kind of work a woman does she should never 
neglect her skin and complexion. Many women have 
made themselves look years younger by these simple 
Ice-Mint treatments and it is predicted that wrinkles 
will soon be a thing of the past to the woman who 
will give reasonable care to her daily toilet. A few 
applications of Ice-Mint will actually make any wo- 
man proud of her skin and complexion. It costs 
little and is sold and recommended by good druggists 
everywhere. 

United Sales & Mfg. Co.. Binghamton, N. Y. 








A 3/4 CENTURY HOUSE offers 
this 3/4 less 1/16 carat, snappy, soli- 
taire just $69.50. Try to match at $115.00. 
A reason you rarely think of, makes pos- 
sible RADICALL LOW PRICES, even 
for FINEST. QUALITY DIAMONDS. 

ffers backed by thoroughly responsible 
uarantees. Examination on appro 
nd now, use blank below. ee 


Why Pay Full Prices? 






] World’soldest, largest diamond bank- 


ing institution of 75 years, rated over 
$1,000,000.00, must sell the DIAMONDS on 
WHICH MONEY was LOANED BUT NOT 
REPAID. Diamonds, too, from BIG CASH 
EUROPEAN DEALS. Send NOW. Lists 
limited. Free—all details,— Exact descrip- 
tions, Guaranteed amounts you can borrow. 
Examine Diamonds at our ris’ 


Low Cx.—Offers Now Ready. 
Mos tree List, Use Blank Below: 














For Free List clip this ad, fill in above and mail to— 
Sons, Opp. P.O., 1963 DeRoy Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Write Stories for 
Magazines and 
Newspapers 


Start Now to Prepare for 
Success in this Fascinating, 
Money - Making Profession 


ERE is your chance to learn to write 
for newspapers and magazines under 
the personal direction of practical New York 
newspaper men. You learn by the “Copy 
Desk” method—a method that is entirely 
different from anything ever before at- 
tempted. All dry technicalities have been 
tossed to the winds. Yow learn to write 
by writing. You begin with the very first 
lesson—and at the same time get the 
preparation you need for success as a writer 
of magazine articles, stories, novels, plays. 
Yet the cost of the course is very moderate. 


Let Us Test your Ability 


Journalism is the most intensely interest- 
ing profession you could choose. The news- 
paper writer lives a life of romance, ad- 
venture, mystery. No matter what hap- 
pens, he is-always in the thick of things. 


If you want to learn more about the 
opportunities and rewards in this fascinat- 
ing profession—which you can learn right at 

€, in spare time—we will gladly send 
you full information, together with a simple 
test which will enable us to tell you in ad- 
vance whether you have natural ability. This 
will a you under no obligation whatever. 
Mail the coupon now! Newspaper Institute 
of America, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 





Newspaper Institute of America, 102 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Please send me your test and further information regard- 
ing your course in Newspaper and Magazine Writing. 


OE A RN LR ae See 
(State whether Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 

ABDI . 0:0'vvsin ns bs kthiedendssannvenaecessacime 

GR. 5 ass vexstesiovdncnenninebed MIDS sc ccin'nas + Soaks 


Note: No salesman will call on you. 
All correspondence held in strict confidence. 





A Shapely Foot Is a Joy Forever 
BEAUTIFY YOUR FEET 


*The ‘‘Perfection’”’ Toe Spr 


of the BUNION or enlarged joint. 

Worn at night, with auxiliary 

appliance for day use. 
Send outline of foot 


Straighten Your Toes 
Banish That Bunion 
Agents wanted to sell my 
spectalties. 
Cc. R. ACFIELD 


Foot Specialties Ly. s FE 0g. —F 
Write Dept. 53, 1328 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








“When Wilson Lay Paralyzed comin sim ri 


she, it developed, was a rather buxom, middle- 
aged colored woman whose principal call for 
consideration was her many years of loyal 


service to Mrs. Wilson. There was a little . 
trouble in getting her to realize that she was | 


now ina great household with many other ser- 
vants and could not demand any special favors. 


However, she eventually became a part of. 


the regular household and there was nothing 


particularly exciting in regard to her until the ' 


plans were being made for President Wilson’s 
and Mrs. Wilson’s first trip to apg on the 
Peace Commission. Mrs. Wilson told me one 
day that she was planning to take her maid 
with her. 

‘“‘She has promised absolutely that she will 


do no talking, and will stay strictly in her own , 


room,” Mrs. Wilson continued. 

I heard nothing about the maid or her ad- 
ventures until the President’s party returned 
from Europe. Then I met her in the corridor 
and when I spoke to her she seemed to be in a 
worried mood. When I saw Mrs. Wilson I 
asked her what in the world was the matter 
with her maid. 

“We had an unhappy time with her,” Mrs. 
Wilson said. ‘Somebody got hold of her in 
France and she did a lot of talking that she 
shouldn’t have done, and when we went to 
England I made her promise that under no cir- 
cumstances would she say another word or do 
anything that would embarrass us. 

“Everything went all right until we got 
to Buckingham Palace in London. Then one 
day Queen Mary, wanting to give us every 
possible courtesy and hospitality, asked to see 
all the servants and members of our party. 

“TI didn’t really get a good chance to coach 
my maid, but I knew it wasn’t any use to try to 
teach her to curtsy when Queen Mary spoke 
to her, so I tried to drill into her that no matter 
what the Queen said to her she was to answer 
by simply saying, ‘Yes, your Majesty.’ 

“Well, when they were all lined up and the 
Queen came into the room and walked down 
the line and greeted each one and asked if 
their quarters were all right, everything went 
well until she came up to my maid. 

“‘And are your quarters all right?’ she 
asked her. 


- ‘You-het they is, Queen she replied, for- 
getting entirely at ad tried to drill 
into her.” 

All this and more had been a little too much 
for President Wilson and he had insisted that 
she was to be sent on her way when they got 
back to America. However, when the time 
came he couldn’t see the good old soul turned 
loose without something definite to go to, so 
he requested one of his secretaries to find a 
place for her. She finally ended at the 
Treasury Department as one of the caretakers. 

But it was the tragedy of these stirring days 
and not the stray bits of comedy that, of course, 
are printed indelibly on my mind. 

I recall vividly, for instance, the night in 
September, 1919, when the harassed and wor- 
ried President left on his Western trip in a 
vain effort to create such a popular demand for 
his peace treaty that the Senate would be 
forced to accept it. His health was bad then, 
but there was no evidence of impending 
disaster. 

The whole world remembers President 
Wilson’s breakdown and the canceling of all 
his speaking engagements and _his hurried re- 
turn to the White House. He came home the 
afternoon of the 28th of September, and when 
I first saw him T knew that he was a desperately 
ill man. He was gray and there was something 
about the way he wore his clothes that made 
him different from the careful and methodical 
man who a few days before had left the White 
House. ; 

That night Doctor Grayson, thinking that he: 
would relieve the President’s mind from hi 
troubles, arranged to have a motion-picture 
shown at the White House. It seemed to me at 





the time a mistaken move, for the one thing’ 
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dinner, but just as Mrs. Wilson and the 4 
were statting down-stairs for the dining 
thePresident turned to Mrs. Wilson and 
have your soup and I'll be down: if, 
minutes.” NE. 

Mrs. Wilson started down and the n 
took a seat on a sofa in front of the ' 
of his bedroom, Five minutes passed and 
then Wilkins, the floor man, who happened to 
be,arranging the lights and tidying up as was 

: om, passed the door. Glancing in, he 
saw that the President had toppled half over 
on the sofa. He rushed in and when he found 
the President eaperatply. ill, he hurried down. 
stairs to Mrs. Wilson. Ne. 

“T think the President is very_sick and that 
you had better come to his room,’’ he whis 
pered to her. "he é 

Immediately Mrs. Wilson hurried up-sthirs 
and in a moment the doctors had been sent for, 
Within fifteen minutes they had arrived and 
finding the President in a serious condition, 
they got him to bed as quickly as possible. For 
a week he lay between life and death without 
the use.of any part of his body. 

Then little by little he grew better. The 
stroke had entirely numbed the left side of 
his body and during the next four years he 
never regained the use of this side. It is with 
difficulty that I write of this last year anda 
half the President was in the White House. He 
was a figure pitiful beyond words. 

It was almost a year before he started walk- 
ing again, and I can shut my eyes now and see 
him being helped down the corridor by Mrs. 
Wilson and one of the doctors, each step a 
silent and painful one, as wooden and life 
as if a mechanical man were walking through 
the hall. 

My respect and love for Mr. Wilson are un- 
bounded, but the last year and a half he was 
in the White House he was no more himself 
mentally than he was physically. 

Mrs. Wilson was certainly the Assistant 
President of the United States. She would get 
from Secretary Tumulty the official papers and 
documents that had to be signed and o. k.’d by 
the President, and a hundred times I have seen 
her in the bedroom, where the President would 
be propped up in bed, going over the papers 
with him. 

It was with great difficulty that the President 
was able to write at all, and often he was 
assisted by Mrs. Wilson. I have as one of my 
most treasured possessions a photograph of him 
autographed in his uncertain and quavering 
handwriting. 

It was while the President was still in bed 
that the Prince of Wales made his first visit to 
America following the war. He came with his 
equerry to the. White House to pay his, re 
spects to President Wilson. Mrs. Wilson met 
him in the Blue Room down-stairs. After he 
had greeted her, he said: 

“T do want to see the President. I would be 
very hurt if I came all this way and did nol 
see him. Please do let me see him, 
Wilson.” a 

Mrs. Wilson had thought she would n d 
the Prince see the President, but he pleaded $0 | 
earnestly that she hurried up-stairs to & 
whether it could be arranged. The Presidet 
was lying in the great ‘Lincoln bed, and 
Mrs. Wilson told him that the Prince of Wai 
wanted to see him, he asked, in the slow ai 
faltering tones that, he always used: folle 
his stroke, that they permit the Prince to¢ 
up. Then he called for an old gray s 
that he liked to have around him, and he 
them prop him up. in bed, a little huge 
than usual. : Ae 
The gentle, wistful Prince looked down 
the shadow of the once great man and 
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Safegu ard 
all 


your teeth 


with the | 
Pro-phy-lac-tic | 


Three unique features dis- 
tinguish this brush from 
any brush you have ever 
used. First, its curved 
bristle surface. Second, 
its large end tuft. Third, 
its curved handle. The re- 
sult is thorough cleansing 
of every tooth surface 
evety time you use the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
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his hand, said, “I am very glad to see you 
again, Mr. President.” 

For a long, trying moment there was silence 
while through the mind of the President there 
ran, perhaps, the days of his triumph when he 
had first met the young Prince. 
seconds the President did not speak, and then 
the Prince of Wales said, “My! What a 
magnificent bed this is, Mr. President!” 

The President smiled from the one good side 
| of his face, and in slow, halting words replied: 
| “This — is — the — bed — that — Abraham 
| Lincolh——’” and slowly he went on and told 
something of the history of the piece of 
furniture. 

It was a short interview and a trying one—a 
| young man in the prime of his youth and power 
| paying homage to a very sick and very great 
| man who was near the end of his long journey 

through the thundering pages of history. 
During his last few months in the White 
| House the Presidént rode every day with Mrs. 
| Wilson. Three or four men would lift him 
| into the motor-car and he would drive away as 
| silent and motionless as a wax figure. Often 
|at night during these last few months the 
President would be dressed in a dinner jacket 
|and would slowly and painfully make his way 
to the library, where he and Mrs. Wilson would 
dine in quiet and peace. 

This library was a beautiful room with rose 
hangings and upholstery. I had purchased a 
number of small colored vases and each eve- 
ning I would place a different-colored set of these 
on the small table that was used for dinner, 
with a single rose in each vase. Often I would 
glance in at these two dining alone. It was a 
sight I shall never forget: the President using 
only his right hand and going so slowly and 
quietly through his meal. 

Through all these trying days Mrs. Wilson 
was nothing short of magnificent. She was not 
a brilliant woman, but she was a woman of 
great common sense and great charm. Her 
judgment was sound and careful. She knew the 
President’s mind and heart and ideals as well as 
if she had been a very part of him. I do not 





put on her shoulders. 


their private rooms. 


motor-car was sent to get the incoming Presi- 
dent and his wife and bring them to the White 
House. Then President Wilson took his seat 
alongside Mr. Harding and drove to the Capitol 
for the inauguration—Mrs. Wilson following in 
a second motor car with Mrs. Harding. Just 
before leaving the White House, Mr. Wilson 
was given a strong stimulant, and then with the 
coming of the motor-car bearing President- 
elect Harding, Doctor Grayson and secret ser- 
vice men escorted him to the door of the White 
House and he was virtually lifted into the car 
alongside Mr. Harding. 

His will was indomitable. He was deter- 
mined to go on with the business at hand, no 
matter at what cost of suffering or heartache. 
No stoic ever went to his duty more bravely 
than President Wilson went to this final ride 
from the White House. 

After he left the Executive Mansion I often 
| saw him at the house on S Street that he pre- 
| sented to Mrs. Wilson. The last time I saw 
| him was on a January day in 1924; a few weeks 

before he died. 

I was calling on Mrs: Wilson and when 
| I came into the library the former President 
| was seated at a window reading. When he 
| saw me, he bowed his head and said in his slow 
| and painful but gentle speech, “I hope you will 

| pardon me, Mrs. Jaffray, for not rising.’ 
| I never saw him again. 


In the March tssue Mrs. Jaffray tells 
t 





for the first time the true story of 
the Harding days in the White House 


For a few}. 





believe it was difficult for her to carry on these | 
routine things when so much responsibility was | 


The day of the inauguration the President | 
did not leave his bedroom until long after ten | 
o’clock. Between then and twelve everything | 
had to be packed and sent out, and the personal | 
effects of Mr. and Mrs. Harding arranged in | 


| 
As was the custom, President Wilson’s | 





on $10 a month or 
$10,000 or more 


ges safety of Smith Bonds lies in 
the essential character of their 
basic security—modern well-located 
apartment buildings and office build- 
ings in important cities of the eastern 
United States. 


As long as these large cities exist, 
there will be a demand, in good local- 
ities for large buildings in which to 
live and to do business. Such proper- 
ties produce constant and substantial 
incomes, and give lasting protection 
to investors in First Mortgage Bonds. 


The F. H. Smith Company’s record— 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


—is due, largely, to the policy of ac- 
cepting only conservative first mort- 
gages on high-grade properties, occu- 
pying choice sites in safe cities. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds, 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomina- 
tions, pay 644%. State and Federal 
tax provisions increase the yield. 


Invest Your Savings Under This Plan 


For men and women of moderate means, and 
others who wish to invest as they save, our In- 
vestment Savings Plan offers the opportunity 
to buy 6%4% Smith Bonds by payments of 
$10, $20, $30, $40, $50 or more a month. Reg- 
ular monthly payments earn the full rate of bond 
interest—6.4% 


Mail the form below for the 1927 edition of our 
booklet, “How to Build an Independent In- 
come,” which shows how your money will 
grow at 614%, and for our new, illustrated 
booklet, “Fifty-four Years of Proven Safety.” 


Ghe E H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D.C, 
285 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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To all who ¢ 
send AT ONCE 
for TEN § 
THOUSAND 
DREAMS IN- 
TERPRETED 

a reading of 
their sodiac | 
sign absolutely 
FREE! 


by Your Dreams 


Will YOU be RICH? Will you be happy in LOVE? 
Who was the dark-haired stranger? Have you ever 
dreamed of FLYING? 


THE answers to hundreds of questions you. ask yourself 
every day are in your dreams if you could only inter- 
pret them. Beside pointing out happiness that may lie 
ahead for you, they may also serve as warnings of ene- 
mies, false friends, treachery, sickness. and trouble. 
Sigmund Freud ‘ and Havelock Ellis have made astound- 
ing discoveries connecting dreams with SEX. What 
startling facts do your dreams reveal about you? 


TEN THOUSAND DREAMS INTERPRETED 


Tf you have looked in vain for the meaning of your dreams ee cheap 
and flimsy pamphlets you know how seldom ~ serve you w how 
mee omplete and unscientific they are. NOW T A GOOD DREAM 

OR! Here at last is a dream k that acbisins every dream that 
we you detailed information about the very things you want to know. 


mo Pusiisaixa Co., 
sues 232. Ninth & Spruce 
ey Philadelphia, Pa. 
ld me 10,000 DREAMS 
a INTERPRETED and 
sawilt 4 


I 

posit the eS sae 
$2.48 plus 20c Bows A ged 
ase I will return it 


ureb: 
within a week and you absolutely 
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all settled. But she did not tell Ava until 
morning. She was afraid the foolish girl’s 
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antagonism might influence her brother 
adversely. 

John. Gaunt, when he reached his room 
and looked out upon the moonlit Pacific, 
felt a new thrill of interest in life running’ in 
his veins. He had always enjoyed planning 
difficult games—and this one fate had offered 
him looked hard enough. His deep-set large 
green eyes gleamed through the night. People 
who were afraid of him declared that they 
were just like a cat’s, and could be seen as 
two fires coming from the darkness. This 
may or may not have been an exaggeration, 
| but certainly they had some peculiar property, 
and once seen, were never forgotten. 

Ava dreamed of him; and his eyes in the 


| dream seemed to hold her hypnotized. She 


| woke with a sense of powerlessness. And 
| Larry awoke with a bad headache and the re- 
| membrance that Lo Lu had threatened that no 

— little packets should come his way— 
unless .. . 


It was two days after John Gaunt’s re- 
turn to New York and his office that Miss 
Gimble, a maiden lady of thirty-five. who did 
card-indexing, remarked to Miss Trumpet, the 
head stenographer, who had twenty girls 
under her: 

‘The Chief looks well after his trip.” 

“T did not think so—he seemed preoccupied 
as he passed through yesterday.” 





*| Miss Gimble sniffed; she hated Miss Trum- 


| pet. She hated everyone who came into the 


existence of her employer. 

The usual suppressed rustle went through 
the huge room as John Gaunt came in. He 
arrived there always on the stroke of ten 


only | 
atte o’clock. 


Miss Shrimper—Agatha Shrimper—was his 


my | private secretary under Mr. Bunwell; John 


Gaunt did not believe in allowing any one 
person to know all about his affairs. Agatha 
weomged her master, and it had not mellowed 
her—there were too many other women near, 
and they one and all gave her anxiety. 

Mr. Gaunt paid rather higher salaries than 
other business men but he expected perfection, 
and he often got it. Miss Shrimper, in her 
vocation, was perfection. Indeed, so were 
Miss Trumpet and Miss Gimble. There was 
not one of the group of young women who 
t incessantly who would have refused 

ohn Gaunt anything he asked of her, but he 
was not in the habit of asking favors of his 
stenographers; frankly, they did not exist for 
him except as m ical pens. Over his male 
employees he had supreme influence. One and 
all believed in ‘‘the Chief.” 

Poppy Martin whispered to Phyllis Benton 
after he had passed, ‘“The Chief spoke to me 
yesterday.” 

Miss Benton’s eyes sharpened. ‘Did he 
scold you?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Well, oe. did not praise you, I guess?” 

Miss Martin was obliged to admit that it 
was not exactly commendation which she had 
received—but that he had spoken at all was 
worth bragging about. 

Meanwhile John Gaunt had opened his 
— mae which Miss Shrimper had laid 
| aside for him. Chang, his Chinese servant, 

was perhaps the only being on earth who had 
| some idea of what he really did. His—Chang’s 
—report, written in crabbed characters but 
| fairly good English, lay before his master 
lt Ese Gaunt reread it for the third time. 
ye the information that Miss Cleveland 
- her brother were hard-pressed for money, 
~ young lady owing a heavy bill at Claribell’s. 
They belonged to the best set in New York. 
Miss Cleveland was respected by the household 
—Mr. Cleveland was not. Miss Ava was a 
| good sort and adored her brother. Mr. Larry 
was practically a yellow dog, and it was more 
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than probable that dope played a part in his 
life—Chang would know more about this point 
when he received a communication from a 
relative in the opium trade in San Francisco. 

“It ought not to be hard,” John Gaunt 
thought, “but she must be conquered, not 
only loved!” : 

He smiled as he registered the name of 
Claribell—had he not paid several bills of 
theirs in his day? Then his face grew adaman- 


That night as he sat at his solitary dinner 
in his apartment, Mr. Gaunt handed Cesar 
and Pompey their usual titbits complacently. 
The two big fat bodies palpitated under their 
sleek tabby fur, and affection and greed 
and satisfaction beamed from their yellow- 


green eyes. They. were ‘both highly trained | 


animals—their education had amused. John 
Gaunt because cats were so difficult to train, 
and to have been able to master them gave him 
some kind of pleasure. j 

He loved them too, in his weird way, and 
when he was thinking out some portentous 
scheme, one of them always sat upon his 
knee and had its ears caressed as it purred 
ecstatically. _The other, crouched on a chair 
near-by, its tail whisking angrily, would watch 
with somber, jealous. eyes until the master 
would notice it and call, “Come too, Pompey,” 
or Cesar, as the case might be; and then 


the svelt, graceful beast would make a bound | 


and nestle beside its companion. But for 
these two, John Gaunt’s life would have been 
even more lonely than it was. 

When Chang had removed the last dish and 
put the coffee and liqueurs within reach, his 
master told him to summon Mrs. Mellon, his 
stiff Scotch housekeeper, who had ruled in 
a ducal mansion across the water and knew 
how things ought to be done. 

“Mrs. Mellon, I am going to have the empty 
suite decorated and furnished—I may need it.” 

Mrs. Mellon acquiesced. ‘‘Have you decided 
upon the style, sir?” she ventured to ask. 
She would have liked to know whether the 
suite was to be decorated for a gentleman or 
lady, but the style would have to guide her. 
No one asked John Gaunt direct questions. 

“VYes—French. Have everything in the way 
of boxes and rubbish removed, and I will send 
in Monsieur Gerand sometime to look at it.” 

Mrs. Mellon liked her master, and respected 

him deeply. As she wrote to a relative in 
Bonny Scotland: “I’ve served the aristocracy 
for thirty years, Janet, as you know, and I 
never did think that I’d come down to a mil- 
lionaire born in the slums—but he has none of 
his Grace’s little meannesses, nor Lord Henry’s 
weakness or self-indulgences, that I used to 
blink at because I loved the boy. Mr. Gaunt 
is strong and real proud all through.” 
_ That he would have to wait fate’s pleasure 
in regard to Ava, John Gaunt knew, but he 
never doubted that she would eventually 
ring up the number on his card. 

She did—on a dull November morning. 
It came about in this way. Constance Merriton 
had told her of her fortunate arrangement 
with Mr. Gaunt concerning Larry—and Larry 
had agreed delightedly. To have a salary and 
not to have anything much to do to gain it 
was just what suited him. 

Ava felt suspicious and very rebellious; she 
had sense enough to understand that Larry’s 
being given this chance was not due to an 
altruistic impulse on the part of John Gaunt. 
What else did it mean? She would have liked 
to be in a position to advise her brother to 
refuse, but their situation was growing des- 
pe, and to have him certainly provided for 
for the next three months was too helpful an 
idea to be rejected, 

She went to her room to think it out. Larry 
would probably get into some trouble with 
Constance, and Clarence might turn upon 
them. But if her suspicions about Larry were 
true, Constance’s influence might be of some 
Value as an antidote. She herself could not go 
on accepting the Merritons’ hospitality in- 

ly, and must leave at the end of the 
week. Oh, if only she could disappear for 
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| three or four months until the March quarter’s 
|money came in! She could pay something 
_to Rosenbloom then and keep him quiet. 
| She would not look ahead beyond that. 

| So Larry took up his post in San Francisco, 
| supervised by Constance and dogged by Lo Lu, 
and Ava went East to their flat. 

Another letter from Rosenbloom awaited 
| her. Something must be done. There were 
distant relatives at a dull hole in Virginia. 
She would give out that she had gone on a rest- 
|cure to them—and in reality she would ask 
old faithful Mary to shelter her till March. 
Mary had a tiny two-room apartment in a 
walk-up building in Brooklyn. She mended 
linen for a school; Ava had often been there 
to see her, and Mary’s love for her foster- 
child never lessened, so Ava knew she could 
count on her now. 

Then another idea began to come into her 
mind—how would it be if she worked? It 
would be a new experience—and she might 
earn enough money to begin to pay off Rosen- 
| bloom in full! How would it be if, after all, 
| she did communicate with John Gaunt? 
| She would not own it, but some strong force 
seemed to be drawing her to him. She found 
| herself often thinking of his rugged personality 
and his strange eyes, and a feeling of excite- 
|ment arose every time the vision of his tall, 
powerful form came to her. It might be inter- 
esting to continue snubbing the creature, which 
'she could very well do if she took some post 
| in his office. 
| Mary was enchanted when she heard about 
Ava’s plan for a visit to her. Ava should 
have her room and she would gladly sleep on 
| the sofa in the living-room. The troubles of 
| these two irresponsible nurslings of hers had 
| turned her hair gray. 

The Cleveland pair had only service help 
in the morning in their flat on Park Avenue, 
and Ava got the woman to assist her to pack 
what would be suitable for the wilds of Virginia, 
shutting up everything left behind. Then, 
in the afternoon, she took the trunks to Brook- 
lyn to Mary’s, and returned to a tea-party at 
her club, to which she had asked her friends, 
to celebrate her departure. And then would 
begin her new adventure! 

They were all so sorry for her, starting off 
to such a hole as Virginia—but she would be 
able to take that olive-oil treatment for the 
complexion—and have a real pull-up on cock- 
tails—and return in the spring fresher than 
ever! They kissed her in farewell. 

“T shan’t write to any of you,” were her last 
words. ‘ I am going to be really quiet.” 

When she got to Mary’s she had twenty 
dollars left. Yes, she must certainly work. 
So that is how she came to ring up Hanover 
56900. 

Miss Shrimper answered and was as insulting 
as she could be when she heard a refined 
female voice. No, Mr. Gaunt could not come 
to the phone—he never came. to the phone! 

Ava’s voice sharpened. ‘Be good enough 
to tell him that the lady he met at Mrs. 
Merriton’s is speaking.” 

It is doubtful if even this would have 
succeeded had not John Gaunt himself chanced 
to come out from his inner shrine and see 
Miss Shrimper’s acid face. Something told 
him instantly that it was Ava trying to get 
through to him. His eyes turned to green 
fire as he spoke with an unusual sweetness 
which fairly melted the marrow in Miss 
Shrimper’s bones, as she said afterwards to 
Miss Gimble. 

“Who is speaking?” he asked blandly. 

“She says it’s a lady you met at Mrs. 
Merriton’s, Mr. Gaunt.” 

John Gaunt turned to reenter his private 
room. ‘Put her through,” was all he said. 

And as she did so, Miss Shrimper’s eyes 
filled with apprehensive tears. 

+s morning, Miss Cleveland.” His 
| voice was deep, and Ava, at the other end, 
| quivered strangely. ‘‘What can I do for you?” 
| “I want to—work.” 
| You had better come and see me tomorrow 
,at eleven, then. I am altering some posts in 





my office. You may wish to give the Name of 
Miss Clover, perhaps?”’ The tones were cold 
as steel and entirely businesslike. 

Ava experienced a chill—but “Miss Clover” 
That was an idea. ‘‘Very well,” she answered, 
and hung up the receiver. 

John Gaunt sat back in his chair and smiled, 
‘How surprised she will be,” he said to him. 
self. Then he went out and had his rathe 
long hair trimmed slightly so that its thick, 
deep waves lay close against his Napoleonic 
head. His nails, which Ava had thought too 
brilliantly polished, were given a still brighte, 
luster. Then he went to his club. 

And Ava, in old Mary’s snug living-roo 
was brushing and furbishing up a neat blac 
felt pull-on hat. 

“Mary, this is the most impossible person 
I’m going to work for, but very rich. What 
will he give me, do you suppose?” 

“Anything you could bring yourself to ag 
for, Honey,” Mary answered wisely as she 
darned a sheet. 


When Ava arrived in the waiting-room of 
the outer office the next morning, Phyllis 
Benton happened to be on duty there. She 
saw at once that this was no stenographer, 
and as the Chief had never had a society 
visitor before, she was instantly on the alert to 
defend the citadel! She asked haughtily what 
was Miss Clover’s business—and if she had an 
appointment. She had, for eleven. It was ten 
minutes past; Mr. Gaunt had another inter. 
view at eleven-fifteen, and Miss Bentm 
did not know if he would see Miss Clover nov. 
She eyed Ava while she telephoned in to Mis 
Shrimper. She enjoyed making this intruder 
stand and wait. 

Miss Shrimper hesitated; here would bea 

chance of revenge for the day before, as she 
could easily say Miss Clover did not arrive 
until it was time for Mr. Hogenheimer’s ap- 
pointment. But fear held her back—suppos- 
ing the Chief found out! So she sharpened her 
voice and told Miss Benton to let Miss Clover 
in. 
Ava’s sense of humor had been aroused; 
her mind did not run on the plane where the 
enmity of women mattered to her. She thanked 
Miss Benton courteously and followed her 
directions, walking through the busy great 
room to Miss Shrimper’s office, which guarded 
the Holy of Holies. \ 

There was a perceptible rustle. All the 
typists were interested. The Chief receivinga 
oe a very attractive, beautifully dressed 

irl! 

“Miss Clover to see you, Mr. Gaunt—by 
appointment.” 

Ava followed into the room. It was somberly 
plain, with oak paneling of the simplest sort 
and‘ green leather chairs; but a cheerful 
burned in the open grate, and a big tabby-cat 
was curled against the fender. A fine Dutch 
picture hung above the mantelpiece. 

Mr. Gaunt rose and bowed as he greeted her; 
he did not attempt to shake hands, so that the 
one she had half put out dropped to her side. 
He appeared not to notice this but. calm 
gave her a chair. Ava’s manner was superiof, 
his face like a mask. He waited for her to 
speak, which is always disconcerting to anyont. 
So there was a silence for a few seconds, and 
then Ava said: 

“Circumstances have occurred which make 
it necessary for me to earn some money—% 
I have taken you at your word.” ae 

“T hope I can be of use to you.” His vole 
was the aloof voice of an utterly uninterestel 
person interviewing one of many applicant 
for a post. It chilled Ava. He took up a pai 
and pencil and asked, “What can you do?” 

She grew further embarrassed. ‘‘I—don! 
know quite.” 

“Can you type?” 

“Er—no.” 

He wrote down “‘No.” 

“Can you write shorthand?” 

‘‘No—of course not.” : 

He inscribed that too. .Then he paused 
for a moment and looked her through 
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through. Her heart began to beat strangely. | 

“Perhaps I could sort letters,” she burst out | 

defiantly at last. This was not at all the person 

whom she had met in California—this stern | 
business man! He was actually taking on 
the airs of an inquisitor! ’ : ; 

“Do you mean card-indexing? It is quite 

r ak 

' “Well, I suppose I could learn it.” 

“Certainly, with time—but to begin with 
it would be impossible to entrust you with it— 
you could make serious mistakes.” 

“Well, what am I to do, then?” 

“You can read all the papers, perhaps, and 
mark anything that has a bearing upon certain 
matters about which Miss Shrimper will in- 
struct you. Then you can cut the paragraphs 
out and clip them together.” 

“Fyen an idiot, I suppose, could do that.” 
Ava was almost indignant. The humiliation 
she felt at the realization of her own incom- 
petence added to her resentment. 

John Gaunt smiled. 

“No—it is just that, an idiot could not do it. 
To select anything well in life requires that 
certain critical faculties be developed, and it is 
possible that your breeding has done this for 
you—but I am not sure. You will have to use 
your wits and take an interest in the work.” 

Ava stared. 

“J shall know in a week or less whether you 
are intelligent enough or not,” he then re- 
marked, looking at her critically. 

Ava’s blood boiled. That this person, so 
much beneath her, should dare to suggest that 
her intelligence might not be flawless! She 
flashed, ‘‘You are the first person who has ever 
said such things to me!” 

“T am perhaps the first person who has told 
you the bald truth, then. In business we 
have not time to deal in flattery. I fear you 
have many things to learn.” 

Ava was conscious of that unpleasant feeling 
that she had no hold over him—was not attract- 
ing him as a woman—was merely a person he 
might hire if she came near enough to the 
required standard. Her fighting spirit arose— 
she would succeed and show him! 

“Very well,” she said at last, not looking at 
him. “TI will accept this position of—er—dis- 
criminating reader, if you wish—not because 
I want to, but because I have to work.” 

John Gaunt shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

“About salary?” 

He mentioned a sum weekly that would have 
made Miss Shrimper and the rest sneer and 
snort with indignation and jealousy, it was 
so out of all proportion to the job, but to Ava 
it seemed quite a small sum. Her mind began 
to calculate how many weeks it would take for 
her to be able to save something for Rosen- 
bloom, as she had to live and pay Mary. 

“Thank you.” She got up to go. ‘When 
shall I begin?” 

“Monday—this is Saturday. And perhaps 
you might like an advance of a week’s salary. 
All the clerks are paid on Saturday.” 

This would considerably augment the twenty 
dollars she possessed, so Ava accepted coldly. 
She did not make the mistake of again offering 
her hand, but swept with a reserved and even 
haughty bow through the door. 

& “Miss Shrimper,” John Gaunt said when 

Miss Clover” had gone, “I have created a 
post for this lady.” He explained it to the 
astonished secretary. ‘You will see that she 
Is assisted in every way.” 

Miss Shrimper did; she knew very well the 
Price of the slightest disobedience. 

But when the rest of the employees heard 
the news there was a murmur—and nearly all 
of the girls determined insidiously to punish the 
creature who had had the good luck to create 
interest in their adored Chief! 

. When John Gaunt sat alone once more in 
his green leather chair, old Cleopatra, the 
mother of Pompey and Cesa1, stretched her- 
self and languidly but deliberately climbed 
upon his knee. He mused while he stroked her 

ad with his magnetic fingers. 

It will take rather longer than I thought, 
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f your skin is “temperamental!” 


— today, delicate — fresh — supple 
— tomorrow, sullen—morose—disturbed 


Pore. can you blame your skin for being moody—for behaving 
like a capricious prima donna—when today you experiment with a 
new cream, tomorrow with a strange lotion, and yet again with a new 
variety of cosmetics—applying, recklessly, to the tender facial tissues a 


conglomeration of warring chemicals! 


Small wonder that fine lines weave a network in your skin—that muscles 
droop and pe become enlarged—that a gradual instability—a definite 
lessening of charm— inevitably takes place! 


The genius of HELENA RUBINSTEIN, internationally celebrated beauty specialist, 
has created a definite, consistent, scientific technique in caring for your skin. 


Use the “Three Steps to Beauty” —listed below —the unequalled basic home 
treatment. Select the special correctives which your skin may require. 


THREE STEPS TO BEAUTY 

1. Cleanse and Mold 

VALAZE PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM—the 
basis of beauty—removes dust and grime thoroughly 
—molds out “tired look”—keeps complexion smooth, 
protected, healthy. Unsurpassed for normal skins— 
the only cream that positively benefits oily, pimpled 
or acne blemished skins. Excellent as a foundation for 
make-up. 1.00 

VALAZE CLEANSING AND MASSAGE 
CREAM—particularly recommended for dry sensitive 
skins, alternating it with the Pasteurized Cream every 
other sale dee for quick removal of dust and make- 
up. .75, 1.25 

2. Clear and bleach 

VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD—the skin- 
clearing masterpiece—lightens, purifies and refines the 
skin, bleaching away tan, freckles and sallowness. 
Creates a fascinating delicacy and whiteness. 1.00 
3. Tone and brace 

VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION—keeps pores 
sage y and tissues youthfully firm—obliterates fine 
ines, 1.25 


CORRECTIVE PREPARATIONS 


Oily skins, blackheads 
VALAZE BEAUTY GRAINS—a wonderful lather- 
forming wash—corrects oiliness—clears away black- 
heads, refines enlarged pores. 1.00, 2.00 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE—absorbs oiliness and shine 
—especially on nose and chin. 1.50 


Lines, wrinkles crowfeet 

VALAZE GRECIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 
(Anthosoros)—richest of nourishing creams—feed: 
the underlying tissues, smoothing out lines, wrinkles, 
crowsfeet and filling out hollows. 1.75, 3.50 
VALAZE EXTRAIT — exquisite rejuvenating lo- 
tion—absorbs “tired look” about eyes—keeps delicate 
skins smooth and youthful. 2.50. 


Drooping chin, puffy eyes 
VALAZE GEORGINE LACTEE—marvelous 
muscle-tightener. Corrects sagging contour, puffy 
eyes. Restores firm, clearcut outline. 3.00. 


The Finest of All Cosmetics 
VALAZE POWDERS, ROUGES, LIPSTICKS, MASCARA — intensely flattering — absolutely 
pure—safe and protective for even the most delicate skin 1.00 to 5.50. 
VALAZE Vanities—chic—intriguing 
DOUBLE COMPACT—Chinese Red only, 1.50. MIDGET DOUBLE COMPACT—Chinese Red 
or Silvered, 1.50. CUPIDSBOW—the “self-shaping lipstick” —Chinese Red, Silvered or Golden, 1.50. 


Dispensed at the better stores by trained advisers or order direct from Dept. G-2 
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MURINE Clears Up 
Bloodshot Eyes 


When youreyes become bloodshot from 
over-use, lack of sleep or exposure to 
sun, wind, dust or tobacco smoke, ap- 
ply a few drops of harmless MURINE. 
Soon they will be clear again and will 
feel as fine as they look. 

Millions of men and women now use 
this long-trusted lotion each night and 
morning tokeep their eyes alwaysclean, 


clear and bright. Itisdelightfully cool- | 
ing and refreshing when eyes feel hot | 


and tired. Use MURINE regularly 
throughout the winter to relieve eye- 
strain caused by the glare of the sun 
on snow. MURINE contains no bella- 
donna or other harmful ingredients. 
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22,9E.Ohio St., Chicago, for free book 
on how toadd new beauty to your eyes. 
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| she believes for a moment that she is attracting | 
ime. You are all alike, Cleo—I called you just 
| now and you would not come. I push you with 
|my foot in passing and you instantly desire | 
| to perch upon my knee. The thing will be 
|for me not to forget this truth about the 
| feminine sex when she begins to make the 
blood run in my veins too violently.” 
Then he shut off all thought of Ava and con- 
| centrated upon his business as was his habit. 

And Ava took a taxi, which she had no 
| right to do, and drove to the Brooklyn subway. 
| It was a blessing the location of John Gaunt’s 

| office would not oblige her, when she came and 
went from Mary’s, to pass through any streets 
| where she might meet people who knew her. | 

She was still angrily disturbed, but dis- | 
turbance does not mean indifference; it is only 
the advance stage of another emotion, when | 
the disturber is of the opposite sex to the 
disturbed! 

Old Mary had prepared their luncheon— 
bacon and eggs and some coffee; it smelled 
|good, and the Turkey red cotton curtains 
| looked cheerful with the pot of geraniums be- 

| tween them in each window. 
Ava had walked from the subway and a faint 
| color was in her pale cheeks. 
| ‘Well, Honey?” Mary asked. 
| “I’m engaged at a hundred dollars a week.” 
“Mercy sakes!”’ Mary gasped. ‘‘Why, he 
can’t mean you honest, Miss Ava!” 
Ava then learned that her salary was away 
| beyond that which such a post would justify— 
| and it made her think. Her first impulse was 
|to go back and indignantly refuse it—but 
Rosenbloom, and Larry, seemed to look at 
her out of the shadows; rain had come on, too, 
| and outside it appeared dreary. Better, since 
| she was up against things, to swallow pride and | 
| pretend she did not possess a sense of values. 
But what did all this indicate in regard to 
; Mr. Gaunt? “I know,” she thought bitterly. 
| ‘It’ s just so that if Constance and Clarence 
ever get to hear of it, he’ll look generous in 
their eyes!” 
Then she took a stocking, a girl’s coarse 
| woolen stocking, and asked Mary to show her 
how to darn. The morning had suggested 
one thing to her—it was as well not to be 
ignorant upon any more subjects than need 
| be. If it had not been so wet she would have 
| gone out and hired a typewriter. That she 
should know how to use it by the end of a 
fortnight she was determined. 
Mary had to deliver her work, and left her 
alone at about four o’clock. 
The building was an old one with open grates 
still left in some of the rooms, and the tiny 
apartment had this luxury. Ava did not light 
|the gas. She sat looking into the glowing 
coal fire and she began to dream—half awake 
and half asleep. She was happier than she had 
been for the last five years. The shams neces- 
sary to put over for her her precarious position 
seemed to have become unnecessary—she 
| could be real. Dear, darling old nurse, to be 
|such a standby! she thought lovingly. And 
| so she fell asleep! 





| 


Larry had begun his work in San Francisco. 
It seemed to him quite pleasant. He lounged 
in a well appointed waiting-room, ordering 
|about all the employees under him high- 
| handedly, or he entertained important men 
'at the restaurants. He made himself agreeable 
| to most of the business people who came in, 
| if they did not happen to irritate his particular 
|personality. If they did, his natural arrogance 
| came out whether it were wise or not, and this, 
among other things, soon came to John Gaunt’s 
ears, to be entered in a book that he kept for 
registering his employees’ characteristics. 
Larry had not a deliberately bad nature, but 
he was selfish and a self-indulgent weakling, 
resisting temptations with valiant words for a 
| day or so and then giving way to them more 
|than ever. But he possessed such a gift of 
| words that they were always ready to convince 
Ava or Constance, or anyone whom it might 
| serve him to convince, that. he was perfectly 
‘right—the indulgence was perfectly right— 
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and everyone who opposed him was entirely | 
wrong! At times he was able even to make it 
appear that Ava had been mean and small 
to so much as suspect him! ; 

His sophistry was of so perfect a quality that 
he was able even to argue himself into believing | 
all that he said was true; and with a spiritual 
vanity of the strongest kind, which gave him 
a godlike belief in his own merit, added to 
great physical charm, it was no wonder that 
life had always seemed very happy to him. 
If Sis had to make a few sacrifices—well, 
it was too bad, but women were born to make 
sacrifices for men—and so that was that! 

The only person who had ever mastered him | 
was the half-breed Lo Lu. And as he came 
further under her influence, the better things 
in him seemed to shrivel. Lo Lu was devilish. 
It was said that she cast spells, and it was 
probably true if certain little white powders 
and cleverly mixed, peculiarly stimulating 
cocktails were spells. But apart from this, 
she had a strange, magnetic personality which 
affected male creatures adversely. She had a 
wild passion for Larry, and so she was not so 
dangerous for the time as she would have 
been had she been using only her cunning head. 
She moved to San Francisco from Santa 
Barbara, though, to be near him, and joined 
her relatives on the father’s side,-who kept a 
mysterious tea shop in Chinatown. Somehow, 
much of Larry’s first week’s salary found its 
way there. 

Constance Merriton was beginning to make 
quite a fool of herself about the boy, and his 
indifference augmented her infatuation. But 
Constance, if silly, was a good sort, and during 
this time did act as a better influence upon 


the graceless lad. People with “It” are some- 


times very dangerous members of society! 


For her first day of work, Ava dressed | 
in a simple black cloth frock of last year, | 
and the black felt pull-on hat. She arrived at | 


the office only eight minutes late, but felt 
indignant when she observed that this fact was 


noted by the timekeeper. The idea of eight | 


minutes mattering! 

Miss Shrimper met her and took her to a 
recess just beyond her office door, where a 
comfortable chair had been put near the win- 
dow and a table piled with all the morning 
papers and those of the evening before. 

Ava laid her hat and coat on a bench near-by 


—she had shrunk from leaving them in the | 
dressing-room where all the other twenty-two | 
hats and coats hung. Miss Shrimper noticed | 
this and said at once, ‘‘“Mr. Gaunt won’t like | 


that, Miss Clover.”’ Ava reddened to the edge 
of her black hair. What a fool she was to 


have put herself into a position where she | 


could be rebuked by a secretary! She acted 


bland misapprehension; she had not remarked | 
the dressing-room, but of course would deposit | 


her things there now. 


Miss Shrimper accompanied her and showed | 
“You are number twenty- | 


her her hanger. 
three,” she announced condescendingly. 

“Number twenty-three!” Somehow this 
foolish thing galled Ava. Mr. John Gaunt’s 
twenty-third female employee! 

_Most of the others looked at her with no 
kindly eyes. Only ugly little Amy Jacobs 
smiled in a welcoming way. Ava was not sure 
what the etiquette of an office was; ought 
she to greet them all, or take no notice of them, 
or what? She would do nothing for this first 
day but sit quietly at her task. She did not 
mean to be up-stage. Her intelligence had 
already made her realize it was only a mere 
accident of birth that made her different from 
any of them, and that many of them must be 
much cleverer than she was to be able to fill 
their jobs. 

She began systematically to read the Ameri- 
can. Miss Shrimper had explained to her in 
what columns she would be ikely to find any 
reference to the subject of their business, or 
anything bearing upon it, but her thoughts 
kept wandering. Would John Gaunt come in 
that morning, and would he speak to her?-—and 
what ought she to do to show him that he did 
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Smart women never let themselves 
look old! Gray hair, however hand- 
some, denotes advancing age. 


We all know the advantages of a 
youthful appearance. 


Your hair is your charm. It makes 
or mars the face. When your hair 
fades, turns gray and looks streaked, 
just a few applications of Sage Tea 
and Sulphur enhance its appear- 
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Don’t stay gray! Look young! 
Either prepare the recipe at home 
or get from any drug store a bottle 
of Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur Com- 
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Why Suffer? | 


is merely the old time recipe im- 
proved by the addition of other in- 
gredients. 


Thousands of folks rely upon this 
ready-to-use preparation, because it 
darkens the hair beautifully ; besides, 
no one can possibly tell, as it darkens 
so naturally and evenly. 


You simply moisten a sponge or 
soft brush with it, drawing this thru 
the hair, taking one small strand at 
a time. By morning the gray hair 
disappears; after another application 
or two, its natural color is restored and 
it becomes thick, glossy and lus- 


trous,and you appear years younger. 
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Sensational New Invention Guar. 
antees You 365 Slick Shaves a 
Year—No More Blades to Buy! 
RISS-KROSS marks such a radical advance in 
new shaving comfort and economy that it de- 
serves to be called much more than a stropper. 
Rather it is a super-stropper—a blade rejuvenator! 
Almost literally, it makes a new blade out of an old 
one every day and makes hundreds of keen, quick 
shaves blossom where only one grew before! 

Kriss-Kross strops your blade (any make) on the 
diagonal just like a master barber. Eight ‘“‘lucky 
leather’ grooves do the trick in 11 seconds. Automatic 
flip-flop action. Pressure decreases automatically every 
stroke. Nickel jig flies up to notify you when your 
blade is ready with the keenest cutting edge that steel 
can take! Unusual Offer 

Right now—to introduce KRISS-KROSS stroppers, 
I will give you a surprising new kind of razor without 
extra charge. Really 3 razors in one. Instantly ad- 
justable to any shaving 
position. A flip of the 
finger makes it (1) T-shape; 
(2) straight (old style); 
or (3) diagonal (new 
way). Gives a sliding in- 
stead of pulling stroke. 
Simply zips through the 
toughest crop of whiskers, 
Made of rustless metal. 
Comes with 5 special-pro- 
cess blades and is entirely 
unlike anything you ever saw before. 
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This astonishing offer is limited. Send the coupon 
for information on amazing KRISS-KROSS inventions 
today. They are sold only through authorized repre- 
sentatives—(or direct from the factory)—and are even 
more remarkable than I can tell you here. Clip the 
coupon today for full details. No obligation. 

AGENTS: Make Big Money 

Many are poking big money as KRISS-KROSS repre- 
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business-booster. We have a unique sales-plan that brings 
unusually sizeable profits. J.C. Kellogg made over $2! 
= seven days. And H. King made $66 profit in one 8-hr. 
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line and mail at once! 
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A masterly indifference, she decided, was 
the most dignified course. 

On the stroke of ten he entered as usual. 
Ava noted the incipient rustle as he walked 
through the big office. He would have to 
pass within three feet of her chair. She kept 
her eyes glued to the papers until he was close, 
then she looked up for a second; he gave the 
most distant inclination of the head, hardly a 
She returned it, 
perhaps with an added touch of hauteur. 


| He went on into Miss Shrimper’s and Mr. 


Bunwell’s office and shut the door. Ava was 


| furious with herself because she felt that her 
| heart had beat very fast during the incident. 


Poppy and Phyllis whispered together. 

“Tt don’t seem as if they’re awful good 
friends.” 

“You never can tell,” Phyllis responded. 
“May be bluff for us—and that’s what I’d say!” 

When the luncheon hour came Amy Jacobs 
asked Miss Clover if she would care to go to 
the nearest restaurant with her, but Ava 
refused most graciously. She was touched 
at the little Jewess’s friendliness among all 
these hostile faces. She did not want luncheon, 
she said. 

“It’s just to be there when the Chief passes 
out,”’ Poppy sniffed to Miss Gimble, who had 
joined the group. ‘Well, she’s sure out of luck 
—she doesn’t know he goes by his own door!” 

For a whole half-hour Ava sat perfectly still 
—would she be able to stand it even for three 
months? She had never loathed anything so 
much in her life. 

Then the part of her which was fine came 
uppermost, and she reviewed all the past 
months of hectic rush and stultifying influences, 
and not only the months but the years of it— 
with no aim but getting through, and eating 
and drinking and smoking, and hoping for 
some lucky chance to bring her a husband 
with money. Anything elevating or spiritual 
had always been laughed at in the circle which 
she adorned. 

These girls were at all events accomplishing 
something; they were using some part of their 
intellects; and if breeding was anything, it 
ought to make her better than they, not worse. 
She would do her task with all her might and 
main; she would not grumble or expend self- 
pity, and tomorrow she would hire a typewriter 
and study in the evenings, and in the morning 
would bring a book upon psychology that was 
being talked of just then, and try to understand 
it in this hour. Her education had been but a 
smattering of the things which were fashionable 
to know during her period at Miss Westbury’s 
and she had never been to Europe to awaken 
her imagination. She suddenly felt very small. 

Would John Gaunt pass by—or was there 
another door? Miss Shrimper had left hers 
ajar when she went, and the one beyond 
into Mr. Gaunt’s office must have been un- 
fastened too, for presently Cleopatra appeared 
and stared at the newcomer with great yellow- 
green eyes. 

“Oh! you lovely creature!” Ava exclaimed. 
“Puss! Puss!” 

Cleopatra crept near and insolently sharp- 
ened her claws on the leather of Ava’s chair, 
then jumped onto her knee and began to purr. 

John Gaunt would have thought that a good 
omen had he witnessed the scene! 


A week went by without John Gaunt’s 
once speaking to Ava, although he passed 
by her chair every day, and never without 
causing her some thrill. Their recognition of 
each other had crystallized into a mere move- 
ment of the eyelids, but when he reached his 
office he would sit down and clasp his hands to- 
gether tightly and look at the door so intently 
that some rays from his green eyes must have 
penetrated the wood, for Ava always experi- 
enced a faint feeling of excitement and unease. 

It had been a week of humiliation for her, 
and the hostility of the girls had not lessened, 
in spite of the fact that those who had deigned 
to speak to her had received gracious replies, 
untinged by any condescension. There was 
something so aloof in her extremely slender, 


black-robed figure, seated there in the alcove, 
diligently . reading or cutting clippings; her 
whole mind seemed to be concentrated upon 
her work, and unless she was addressed she 
never spoke a syllable. 

Miss Shrimper had nothing to complain of 
and she wanted dreadfully to find something. 
The paragraphs were all neatly pinned together 
and laid upon her desk. And every night Ava 
got on with her typing. 

The main determination in her mind was to 
learn to type well. She spent each evening 
practising and by the end of the second week 
she had mastered all the technique and had 
only to acquire speed. 

Mary said to her one evening when the click, 
click, click had been going on for an hour, 
“Tt sure hurts me, Honey, to see you slavin’ 
like this—you as pretty as a daisy and could 
get a man to keep you fine if you married him,” 
It had always been a grief to Mary that her 
nursling remained unwed. 

“But supposing I don’t want a man to keep 
me, Mary. Suppose I’ve a prejudice against 
marriage.” 

Mary shrugged her lean shoulders and then 
clasped her work-worn hands together while 
her shrewd eyes gazed into the fire—and she 
sighed. 

“T’ve had it myself—all my life—a prejudice 
—and I can’t see as it has brought me profit. 
I’m an old woman now, and still usin’ me 
fingers, when I could have been all set and 
dandy and restin’ if I had accepted an offer I 
had thirty years ago.” 

Ava stopped typing. 

“I’m not sayin’ it isn’t right to stick to your 
opinions. I’m only sayin’ I’m tired—and I 
don’t want you to be, Honey, when you're 
nearin’ sixty—and situated as you are, the 
weddin’-ring with money is hard to find. 

“The world’s so wicked, and what with the 
drink and the nobodies comin’ into power, 
ideas is changin’ and to be free from anxiety 
of how to live and eat is a great comfort. 
pass don’t you fascinate this Mr, Gaunt, Miss 

va ” 


Ava reddened—she hated having to admit 
even to her beloved nurse that Mr. Gaunt had 
plainly shown her that he was indifferent to 
her charm. 

“And if I did? He would never ask me to 
marry him now that I am only ‘Number 
Twenty-three’ in his mind.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“You can’t tell me you aren’t more cunning 
than the other twenty-two—and then business 
men always have their eyes out for the stenog- 
raphers—and it could lead to marriage. I’m 
learnin’ a lot of things since I left your pa’s, 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that there’s 
no use in havin’ genteel ideas and hangin’ 
on to the gentry when you haven’t the dollars. 
Better to make sure you’re not goin’ to starve 
in your old age. Mr. Gaunt mayn’t be like 
yous pa—or Mr. Larry—but he has got the 
stuff.” 

Ava left the table where her machine stood 
and threw herself upon the horsehair sofa while 
she pulled a red cotton cushion under her black 
head. Mary’s words had opened a vista to her. 
Had she the courage to struggle on indefinitely, 
guarding a virtue which no one believed she 
possessed? Would it be morally wrong to 
“step aside’—or was it merely a prejudice of 
society—or was it personal pride which would 
hold her back? She analyzed it all and found 
that it was principally fear of what her world 
would say of her. But what was her world? 
What did it amount to? She knew its every 
reaction and she was sick of each one. Then 
she laughed aloud bitterly—the irony of it all 
was that John Gaunt was making her no offers, 
legitimate or otherwise. 

“It is easy enough to kid yourself into be- 
lieving that you are standing on a principle— 
when you are not tempted,” she thought. 
“But if you loved and were tempted—what 
then?” She could not find the answer. : 

Next day John Gaunt stopped at her chair 
as he went through to his office a little before 
the girls left in the afternoon. 
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“T have had reports from San Francisco in 
regard to your brother, Miss—er—Clover,” he 
said. 

Ava was interested at once. Had not Larry 
written that morning, imploring her to send him 
what she could spare? John Gaunt told her 
plainly that the report was anything but 
favorable. Ava fired up. 

“Larry is very much misunderstood.” 

Mr. Gaunt smiled. “It might help if you | 
wrote and persuaded him to acquire more | 
business sense—he is being paid for what he 
is not delivering. I had always heard that 
aristocracy was synonymous with pride. Your | 
brother is not showing much pride.” 

Ava reddened painfully. She had nothing to | 
say. Real pride was not much the fashion in | 
her set—she realized it was more ‘Catch as | 
catch can!” 

“T will write to Larry.” She looked down. | 

John Gaunt watched her; he enjoyed hum- | 
bling her; he noted that her nostrils quivered 
but that her hands remained quite still. 

A maddening irritation overcame him. He 
would have liked to beat her and then kiss | 
her to death. He turned away and left her | 
now and reentered his office, shutting the | 
door noiselessly. 

Miss Shrimper looked up. She knew when | 
the door was thus closed it indicated that her | 
master was inwardly annoyed about something. | 
What had Miss Clover done? | 

Ava’s face had its usual pallor now and she | 
had taken up the scissors again. Miss Shrimper 


D O C CO Tr S simply longed to know what had happened. 
John Gaunt sat down in his chair and would 


/not even call Cleopatra to him. He must | 
| begin to take some steps to advance matters 
soon, or his humming-bird would fly away. 
‘ He knew that she would not stand having her 
|pride stung much more. He sent for his 
| Chinese servant, who had brought some letters 
| from his apartment. 
| “Where does Miss Cleveland hive, Chang? | 
| You must at least have found that out by now.” 
| Chang had just secured the information and 
gave it quietly. Miss Cleveland lodged with 
THYMO LI N E her old nurse in a poor walk-up apartment- 
house in an old quarter of Brooklyn not far 
|from one of Mr. Gaunt’s institutions for 
| crippled children. She kept entirely to herself. 
| That was all he, Chang, had been able to ascer- | 
| tain, but he would keep a lookout: 
| John Gaunt nodded and Chang retired. | 
Then, when he was alone, John Gaunt did a | 
most unusual thing for him—he impatiently | 
tapped the blotter with his paper-knife while | 
the veins on his temples showed plainly. | 
| Then he went to the window and looked out. | 
His office was on the street level; the girls were 
beginning to leave the building—the clock 
had struck five and the chattering groups | 
passed just beneath him. Then Ava came | 
along with her head held high and rather a | 
grim look round her red mouth. John Gaunt | 
watched intently. 
An elderly gentleman was coming from the | 
| opposite direction. The two met immediately 
outside the window and Ava started while the | 
| man paused, equally surprised. They seemed | 
| to know one another well, for the greeting was | 
cordial. A wave of jealousy arose in John | 
Gaunt—he had preferred to think that in her | 
hiding she would be utterly without friends. | 
Then he judged by the pantomime he wit- | 
nessed that Ava was giving some explanation. | 
The elderly gentleman’s face was troubled and | 


concerned. John Gaunt could see that Miss | 
Cleveland was shaking her head—perhaps | 
she was asking her friend not to say he had 
seen her. They parted and went their different 
ways, and the man passed beyond the window | 
with a preoccupied air. John Gaunt came back | 
to his table and telephoned to Chang at his | 
apartment. 
“You type badly, Chang,” he said, “but 
you will use these words on a plain bit of 
writing-paper—‘With homage and sympathy 
for your exile—From an old friend.’ You will 
then address the envelop to Miss Ava Cleve- 
land at the apartment-house where she lives. 
Then you will take it to the best florist on | 
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| Fifth Avenue, and you will pay in advance 
for six entirely perfect red roses, to be delivered 
to her every Thursday and Monday morning 
for two months.” 
Chang understood. Then his master seemed 
to be considering something. 
“Miss Cleveland may have seen you here, 
therefore you must not go to the shop yourself. 
' Arrange that someone who cannot be traced 
| gives the order.” 
Chang gave a respectful grunt of compre- 
| hension. 

Mr. Gaunt now felt in a mood to notice 
Cleopatra. He pulled her ears while she purred 
condescendingly. He had taken one of the 
| chances he often took in business when he made 
a big coup. He had observed the countenance 
of the elderly gentleman and had noted its 
kindly and distinguished cast. It would be 
quite possible that under the circumstances 
such a man might express his appreciation 
for this girl of his world by sending her just a 
few.roses regularly to cheer her. Even if she 
had not told him her address, or the reason 
for her exile, it might be possible that he had 
discovered the address and took this way of 
assuring her of his solicitude without obtruding 
upon her privacy. In any case, the flowers, 
coming from Fifth Avenue, would not be likely 
to suggest himself as the donor. 

Then a longing for the girl filled him, and he 
unconsciously pinched Cleopatra’s ear hard 
enough to hurt. The beautiful beast gave a 
hiss and bit his finger, not with real malice 
but as a sharp hint that she strongly resented 
such carelessness. Her tail whirled with 
offended dignity. John Gaunt laughed. 

“You are just a woman, Cleo—after all!’ 

Meanwhile Ava had found a taxi and started 
for the Brooklyn subway. What a nuisance 
meeting Conklin Randolph!—dear old Conklin 
who had been her father’s friend. It was better 
that she had not told him any lies, though; 
he could be trusted to deal with the situation 
diplomatically if any suspicion ever got about 
that she was not in Virginia. Then her thoughts 
went back to Larry. How naughty of him 
to idle—and how brutal of John Gaunt to 
taunt her about that point of pride. 

‘He is either a worse cad than I thought 
a he is doing it on purpose—but for what 
end?” 





| 


On Monday morning early, before Ava 
left for the office, Mary brought her a neat 
| box from a famous florist Ava knew well on 
, Fifth Avenue. One of the shop boys had 
| delivered it, Mary said. Who could have sent 
| it? At first Ava felt a twinge of fear—she 

was discovered, then? Mary, meanwhile, took 

ben the six absolutely perfect roses. Their 
| stalks were not too long for a small vase, 
|and they had every appearance of having 
| been specially selected, each bloom being 
{carefully wrapped with tissue-paper. The 
little typed note accompanying them read, 
“With homage and sympathy for your exile 
—From an old friend.” 

She felt relieved. 

‘““Mary, they came from that dear oid Conk- 
lin Randolph. I met him on Friday as I 
left the office—and he promised he would not 
say a word.” Then her face grew perplexed. 
“But I can’t remember giving him my address 
—I suppose I must have, though.” 

“They are flower-show blossoms, Honey!” 
Mary exclaimed when the last one was un- 
covered. “I never did see such a size—nor 
any so red! You’ll wear one, dearie, for luck.” 

Ava fastened it in the astrakhan collar of 
her black cloth coat. 

‘Well, we need luck, Mary!’ 

In spite of a second letter from Larry, 
pleading desperately for a little help, the gift 
of the flowers had raised Ava’s spirits, but after 
she emerged into the frosty December air, 
they sank again. She could not pay an 
much to Rosenbloom and aid her brother as 
weil. She took out his appeal and read it 


money had really been spent, she would have 
felt troubled indeed, but the letter merely told 





again. Could she have guessed upon what the | 


of bad luck at cards, and suggested that if she 
could scrape up even five hundred dollars of 
less he had a chance with a rich widow—byt 
if he were disgraced in any way, it went to 
zero. 

Ava had her little string of pearls, small ones 
she had owned since babyhood, round her neck. 
They would have to be sold or pawned—and 
she would perhaps get more than five hundred 

onthem. Half must go to Larry and the rest to 
Rosenbloom, though a miserable two hundred 
and fifty was but a drop in the ocean that she 
owed to this firm. She would go out in the 
luncheon hour and bargain for what she could 
get for the pearls. 

From his window John Gaunt watched for 
her coming down the street. He had gone to 
the office unusually early on purpose to be 
able to do this. He had calculated well about 
the flower gift, for there was one of his red 
roses in her coat. She could not have suspected 
him in the least! His green eyes narrowed 
with satisfaction—he must invent some excuse 
to summon her to his office. 

All the girls remarked the rose as Ava 
passed through the big room to her table, 
She had taken it from her coat and pinned it in 
her frock by now. Poppy and Phyllis were 
especially interested. 

“The first chance we get we’ll follow her 
and see where she goes and if the Chief is her 
beau,” Poppy said—and Phyllis agreed. 

Miss Shrimper’s buzzer sounded just then 
and her face was a study as she listened to the 
message. She turned to Ava. 

“The Chief wants you in his office, Miss 
Clover—and you are to take what you’ve 
clipped today.” 

John Gaunt was seated at his desk when 
Ava went in, holding the clippings in her hand. 
She stood perfectly still and looked indifferently 
over his head at the panel of the wall beyond. 
John Gaunt began to feel his fighting spirit 
rise. 

“T want you to do the selecting of the kindred 
subjects yourself after you have cut them 
out, instead of Miss Shrimper wasting hen 
time doing it—can you?” 

“Certainly, if you wish.” 

“T wish it, then.” 

Ava bowed and made a movement as 
though to leave. 

“That is a remarkable rose you have, 
Miss—er—Clover. I grow roses at my place 
up the Hudson, but I do not believe I have any 
of that kind. May I look at it?” 

Ava unfastened the marvelous bloom and 
handed it to him, still with her aloof air. 
John Gaunt examined it apparently interested, 
and then asked: 

‘Where did it come from—do you know?” 

Ava stiffened. ‘It was sent me by an old 
friend—from a flower-shop. He felt sorry for 
my exile.” 

“You are in exile, then, are you? Your 
friends would think you had lost caste, I sup- 
pose, if they knew that you worked?” 

Ava looked at him now with something of 
her old hauteur. ‘They might and they might 
not, but I do not choose that they should know 
now. When I have finished and have gone 
back to them, perhaps I shall tell them of my 
experiences.” 

“Have they been bitter ones, then?” 

Ava shrugged her shoulders. 

He was racking his brain for some legitimate 
excuse to keep her there; her attitude almost 
of insolent indifference was beginning to mad- 
den him. 

“Here is your rose.” He handed it back 
to her. She took it and touched a petal lovingly 
as she pinned it again in her frock. ‘‘He must 
be a fortunate man who is allowed to express 
his sympathy in your exile.” 

“Perhaps he is.” 

The strangest enigmatic look came into John 
Gaunt’s eyes; Ava could not determine 
it meant, and the underneath whimsi 


which seemed invariably to lurk in their depths — 
exasperated her; but even so she was conscious 
of some strong force drawing her to him. She | 


felt excited. John Gaunt was watching het 





they ca 
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still, white hands which never fidgeted with the; 


‘pings. They attracted him tremendously— 
Oe tretything about her attracted him. 

“Will you dine with me next Sunday?” he 

bruptly. 
ieee her eyes to open wide with 
surprise at his presumption and she replied 
quietly, “I am not going out at all now, thank 
ou.” Then, with stiff respect as to an em- 

ployer, she added, “Is there anything more— 
orcan I return to my work?” 

John Gaunt’s face had become very stern 
He merely inclined his head, giving permission 
—and Ava moved to the door and so out. 

“She shall—and I will,” he said, half aloud, 
and he wrote a telegram to San Francisco. 

When Ava reached her chair in the next | 
room, she found she was unable to work for | 
afew moments. What did he mean by asking | 
her to dine with him—and would it not have | 
been wonderful if she had been able to accept! 
She had been right to refuse, of course—but 
She wondered what his house would have been 
like—or if he would have asked her to go to a 
restaurant. Her scissors slipped and cut a 
column in half; this made her pull herself 
together. 


The sight of the rose in Ava’s dress, and the 
fact that she had been sent for by the Chief, 
crystallized the spite of Poppy and Phyllis; and 
they determined to follow her. ? 

John Gaunt was looking from his window, 
wondering if perhaps Ava would come out. 
He had a police camera, ready when if she | 
should. She did, and walked very slowly as 
though preoccupied. He took a couple of pic- 
tures and laughed to himself. 

“Shots of my twenty-third employee.” 

Then he noted Phyllis’s and Poppy’s insult- 
ing swish past Ava, and his body stiffened; 
they paused just in front of her now and, | 
turning, waited for her to pass again; then they 
giggled and followed her. Mr. Gaunt went 
back and wrote something upon a pad. Then 
he left to go to his club, returning to his 
apartment afterwards, where he changed his 
clothes and emerged in a shabby suit with 
greatcoat and muffler and a slouch cap, and 
entering his car, was deposited eventually in 
Brooklyn at a corner near where one of his | 
hospitals for crippled children stood. | 

Shrieks of happy laughter came from each | 
bed as the ten-cent toys which he had bought | 
on the way came out of his capacious pockets, 
and he was made to listen with sympathy as 
some of the little patients recounted to him 
how the unknown donor who sent all the pa- 
tients splints and wonderful mechanical con- 
trivances, and expensive games and writing 
boards, had provided the last new phonograph 
with numbers of records, and they were to have 
a moving-picture machine for each ward! 

“But I love you best, even though you are 
poor, dear Mr. Santa Claus,” little Johnnie | 
Alsop cried, throwing his one good arm round 
John Gaunt’s neck. 

“Not me!” shouted Patrick Mullen from the 
next cot. “Me for the one that’s got the 
money!” 

Upon which Johnnie burst into tears. ‘‘He’s 
a beast, dear Mr. Santa Claus—and he’ll never 
get well!” 

John Gaunt smiled—he had few illusions 
about humanity. 

Meanwhile Poppy and Phyllis had grown 
weary of their chase and had gone on their 
own way. Ava had emerged from the Brooklyn 
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subway station and gone to a pawn-shop, where 
she secured four hundred dollars on her pearls. | 
She did not notice a tall man start when he | 
recognized her, and then follow her—a man | 
yery smartly dressed, who carried some | 
€vening papers under his arm. She hurried | 
on to the apartment-house and, entering, dis- | 
appeared up the stairs. Two boys of twelve | 
or so were playing ball about the entrance. | 

he man took out some quarters from his | 
pocket and asked pleasantly if they knew who | 
r : young lady was, and did she live there? | 

e boys were going to answer rudely when | 
they caught sight of the money. | 
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| ‘Yes, she does, third floor back right,” the 


| bigger one said—and held out his hand. 
| The man put the quarters back in his pocket 
and found some nickels. 

“Here, kids—thank you very much,” he 

| lisped, and giving them each five cents, he 
began to mount the stairs. 

“Well I’m darned!” the older urchin cried— 
and they both returned to their ball. 

Ava turned at Mary’s door to see who was 
coming up the stairs behind her. She was just 
opening it with her key when the man’s head 
appeared, and she recognized Mr. Rosenbloom! 
He stood beside her—rather, between her and 
the door. 

‘Why, Miss Cleveland!” he said unctuously, 
raising his hat. ‘How fortunate to meet you— 

was becoming quite anxious about our 
money.” 

Ava drew herself up haughtily. ‘You need 
not have been—it will be paid—and if you 

| press further, all my friends shall know of your 
| impoliteness.” 

Rosenbloom smiled insolently and opened 





| the evening paper, and quickly finding a 


paragraph, showed it to her. It stated that 
the beautiful Miss Ava Cleveland, spoiled 


| darling of the younger set, had gone to pay a 
| long visit to relations in Virginia, where she 
| would take a rest-cure, and that the doctor 


had ordered complete quiet with no letters 
to be forwarded! 

“Tt will interest the press men to learn where 
Miss Cleveland really is,’ Mr. Rosenbloom 
announced with over-sweetness. ‘But there 
are more ways of paying a bill than one,” he 
continued insolently. 

Ava looked him in the eyes and he quailed 
before her. 

“JT will pay something on account immedi- 
ately,” she said icily. ‘‘Good day, Mr. Rosen- 
bloom”—and, Mary opening the door at that 
instant, having heard voices, Ava disappeared 
within. 

The man dressmaker went down the stairs, 
an evil look upon his face; the two boys, still 
playing, spat at him as he passed. 

Ava was trembling from head to foot. 

“What is it. Honey—my jewel?” Mary took 
her nursling into her strong arms, and when 
Ava had told her all about the situation Mary 
agreed that something must be done. 

The first week’s advance salary had gone in 
paying up a few pressing tradesmen’s bills at 
the flat, and the second had to be used to help 
Mary and to pay Ava’s fares to and from the 
office, so some other source would have to be 
tapped if anything was to be given to Rosen- 
bloom beyond the two hundred and fifty she 
could spare out of the pearl money. Ava 
thought and thought. All her inherited jewelry 
had gone to pay Larry’s gambling debts, and 
many of the expensive presents her friends had 
given her for Christmases and birthdays had 
followed them. Ava was not a girl who took 
souvenirs from men; she had few trinkets of 
any value. She did not own a thing which 
would have brought in a solid three thousand 
dollars. The piano at the Park Avenue flat had 
gone before they went to California. 

How, after helping her brother, was she to get 
even five hundred together to stem the Rosen- 
bloom menace? The disgrace of having her 
name in every paper as living mysteriously in 
Brooklyn! And there was nothing left but the 
miniature of her mother—a Van Thorpe—set 
in brilliants. The frame would have to go, it 
would seem. How was it possible that she and 
her brother could have lived so recklessly as to 
have come to these straits, she wondered now? 
Even this short period of business life had 
sharpened her perceptions upon certain matters. 

She was afraid to go to any of the dealers she 
knew of in New York—someone might see her 
—and the shop she had taken the pearls to did 
not give good prices. But there was a shop 
down a side street near the.apartment-house 
that she had noticed when once she took a 
wrong turn on coming from the subway. It 
looked prosperous. She would have to take this 





last bit she loved there. Having settled this, she 
|; Was nota person to grieve over what must be. 


She ate her modest supper with Mary and the, 
posted the contribution to Rosenbloom. Sh 
had brought books from the public lib 

spent the evening looking up certain subjects 
Her diligent study of the papers for a week had 
convinced her of her abysmal ignorance, 


John Gaunt put down the evening paper after 


. reading the announcement in the society neys 


about Ava. He smiled queerly. Poor little 
girl! She must be suffering a good deal now 
if she had to play such a game of bluff. Her 
fearless eyes seemed to dare him from the 
shadows beyond his reading-lamp. He was 
alone with his cats. Cesar had refused his 
titbits and switched his tail. It was this capri- 
ciousness which so entertained John Gaunt in 
the animals. They were so like women—hyt 
a aloof and interesting than most women, he 
elt. 

“Things not to your liking tonight, Cesar)” 
he asked the sleek beast. 

Cesar blinked indifferently, but when Pom. 
pey bounded upon the beloved master’s knee, 
Cesar flew at him and the two had a fight 
They hissed and scratched while John Gaunt 
laughed. Then Monsieur Gerand, the famous 
French decorator, arrived by appointment and 
was taken to see the empty suite. He looked 
around and then explained that he would like 
to know as much as possible of the disposition 
and tastes of the proposed occupants of the 
rooms entrusted to him. They were now ab- 
solutely empty and bare. 

“The disposition of the occupant who wil 
use them is not gentle,” John Gaunt said, 
“and the taste is sure not to be nebulous— 
something distinct. I wish you to use your 
highest art, Monsieur Gerand. I do not want 
the suite to resemble any of the houses of my 
friends.” 

The Frenchman knew his business, and had 
often had to despise the taste of his clients, 
He put his head on one side and thought a 
moment. “Art nouveau, perhaps?” he 

“No—the occupant is an aristocrat; the 
things must be conservative but individual.” 

The decorator considered for a few minutes, 
walking through the three rooms and bath- 
room, and twirling his thumbs behind his back 
before he spoke. 

“A Louis Fifteenth treatment—a little severe 
but daring—a feminine coquetterie and a 
masculine judgment—not pompous, but the 
suggestion of voluptuous discrimination— 
warmth—light—intimacy. Have I seized the 
idea?” 

John Gaunt smiled. ‘Yes, and each room 
one color, not a mixture. The occupant is 
exotic and must have a background which will 
show this quality to advantage. They must 
be all finished two weeks from today. If the 
haste inconveniences you, you must allow for 
it on the bill. Make your sketches and I wil 
o. k. them immediately—and proceed at once.” 

Monsieur Gerand was acquainted with John 
Gaunt’s methods in the business world an 
realized it would be worth his while to do his 
utmost. ‘ 

“Veridian green—the note of the boudoir— 
softened, of course. Apricot rose for the 
room—and scarlet lac for the dressing-room 
and bathroom. I have a genuine and unique 
interior in this lac from a French chateau neat 
Paris—it is of flame.” : 

John Gaunt suddenly thought of Ava with 
her gardenia skin and her jet hair, bathing 10 | 
a background of flame! Yes—Louis XV 
scarlet Chinese lac would just suit her! 

“Very well.” 

So the interview terminated. Then John 
Gaunt went back to his library and got 4 
several books on Louis XV art in furniture 
and decoration, especially chinoiserte- 
connected them with his visions of famous 
places he knew in France. He never did any 
thing in ignorance—the occupant of this sulle 
would have a perfect nest! ; 

Next morning when he reached his office be 
told Miss Shrimper that he would have 
further use for the services of Number Six ané 
Number Seven among the stenographers. 
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. to his surprise perceived Ava. She was very 
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numbered places were registered in his mind, | 
not their names. He gave no reason and Miss | 
Shrimper had not the pluck at first to ask; | 
then she could not suppress her curiosity. 
“Have they made mistakes, Mr. Gaunt?” | 
“Give them a month’s salary—and let them | 
oday.” | 
0 iss P cierisaper’s courage sank; she _knew 
that with that look on the Chief’s face, it was 
useless to talk further. So Poppy and Phyllis 
were duly told of their fate at the luncheon | 
hour. They were wild with indignation. Of | 
course it was that new Clover cat’s doing! | 
So both went over and attacked Ava. What | 
had she been saying to the Chief about them? | 
Ava answered with dignity that she did not | 
understand what they were talking about, | 
and little Amy Jacobs joined in. 
“You're crazy, Phyllis—Miss Clover don’t | 
know the Chief at all.” | 
“You think you'll put that over on us!” | 
Poppy hissed. “Why, Amy, you are nothing | 
but a babe.” | 
With difficulty Ava at last understood that | 
the two girls felt sure—having guilty con- | 
sciences—that some complaint of hers to Mr. | 
Gaunt about their hostility had been the cause | 
of their dismissal. | 
She drew herself up and boldly knocked 


at the inner door, while three or four terrified | / 


young women watched her. 


srector 
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John Gaunt said ‘Come in” abruptly, and “i 


pale. His face expressed, ‘“What is it?” 

Ava’s attitude was one of extreme hauteur. 

“Two of your stenographers, Miss Benton | 
and Miss Martin, have received notice this | 
morning. They connect their dismissal with | 
some influence of mine. It is extremely unjust | 
—and I must protest about it.” 

John Gaunt admired her immensely; he felt 
it was worth the dismissal of his whole staff | 
to have her come to him like this. 

“You have not noticed that they are rather | 
ill-mannered, then?” 

“No—they seem very good girls. What I 
resent is the imputation that I should have in- 
fluence with you to cause anyone’s dismissal.” 

“Vou have.” 

“T have not—and would not have. I ama 
worker like any of the rest—and how did you 
know that they had been—ill-mannered?” 

“That is my business.”’ 

They looked at one another defiantly. 

“Tf anyone has to leave—it must be I.” 

John Gaunt’s eyes flashed. 

“T think you will be ill-advised to do that. | 
You are fulfilling your job very vrell. Six and 
Seven can stay if that settles things—they are 
of no consequence one way or another.”’ 

“Nor am I.” 

“Again that is my business and I only can | 
judge.” 

Ava looked straight at him and then her 
eyes fell. There was again the strangest ex- 
pression in his. It attracted her terribly and 
yet somehow filled her with fear. 

“How will you account for their reinstate- 
ment?” she asked. 

“Leave that to me.” 

She bowed haughtily and turned to go from 
the room. Mr. Gaunt called Miss Shrimper 
and Ava heard him say to her as she passed out: 

“Send Six and Seven to me.” His voice was 
ominous. | 

The two girls actually turned pale as death 
when the message was given them. Ava was 
deeply sorry for them. Miss Shrimper went 
in with them and shut the door. 

“I observed from my window some very 
cheap behavior of yours in the street towards 
one of your companions yesterday.” Mr. | 
Gaunt said. “I do not permit unladylike con- 
duct among my employees, but the lady in | 
question has pleaded for you—so if you assure | 
me that it will never occur again, you may | 
Stay.” 

Phyllis and Poppy both burst into tears. 
John Gaunt stood looking at them in cold con- | 
tempt. “Good morning,” he said icily, and | 
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they got from the room as best they could. | 





Ava did not even look up as they passed her. | 
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Prepare at home for 
a well-paid drafting job 


_— you put your time and money into any kind of train- 
ing, make sure there are plenty jobs to be had when you're 
ready for them. That’s why men go into Drafting. 70,000 jobs ad- 
vertised in 12 months. Big salaries. Fascinating, easy work. 
short hours and unlimited opportunities for advancement to 
executive positions. Here’s “white coll<: work” that con- 
trols all building, manufacturing, public works. Called the 
Ideal Profession for Men because it offers the greatest op- 
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Drafting Made Real Draftsmen 


Easy for You 


We have developed a new, 
one-step-at-a-time method 
which makes Drafting prin- 
ciples easy to understand. 
Even men with only com- 
mon schooling make rapid 
progress with this instruc- 
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beginning you do actual 
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a wonderful new system you 
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see why every step is done, 
and so you become a Drafts- 
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Free Job Service 


The American School now offers 
its students and graduates, with- 
out cost, the services of an effi- 
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The big money in Drafting 
goes to men who specialize 
in Machine Design, or Elec- 
trical Drafting, or Architec- 
tural Drafting, or Structural, 
or Automotive. It isn’t 
enough merely to know gen- 
eral Drafting practice. You 
must know how to calculate 
and design and plan original work 
to fill the kind of Drafting posi- 
tion that pays $60 to $125 a 
week. The American School, for 
29 years a leading institution 
teaching Engineering by home- 
study methods, now includes this 
specialized training In the com- 
plete Drafting course. 


No-Profit Price 


Easy Terms 

This wonderful, more com- 
plete, simplified, rapid, up- 
to-date instruction in Draft- 
ing offered at very low tui- 
tion, easily within reach of 
the untrained man who 
needsit. Small monthly pay- 
ments make it easy for you 
to prepare for a fine Draft- 
ing position at a big increase 
| over your present salary. 

















the United States. We have placed hundreds of men in good 
Drafting positions. The demand for Draftsmen in all lines at 
all times exceeds the supply. This is the work to get into. I 
will show you how, and help you make a success of it, Real 
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story. 
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' Amy Jacobs came and patted her shoulder 
with familiar warmth. ‘Why, they’re jealous, 
dear, because you’re nearer his door than they 
are, that’s all—but you should worry!” 

| ’m not worrying in the least.”” Ava smiled. 

| “His door’ does not mean anything to me. 

| My week’s pay is all I am concerned with. 
|I think you are all silly, the fuss you make 

, about Mr. Gaunt!” 

| ‘How long have you been here? About ‘a 

| fortnight. Well, wait—that’s all!” Amy went 


| off after the others, laughing. 


| feet. 


| 
| 


} 


| 
| 
} 


| When she was quite alone in her alcove with 
| her book during the luncheon hour, Ava found 
| herself greatly disturbed. Why should his looks 
affect her so? Was she going to join the throng 
who found just to be ‘‘near his door” a matter 
of anguishing importance! She jumped to her 
Certainly, emphatically, no! Then she 
sat down again and turned a page determinedly. 
John Gaunt, alone in his inner office, paced 
up and down. She would not be easy to rule— 
and he had been a fool to take any notice of 
the young women’s behavior to her. She was 
able to defend herself. He did not know that 
she generally remained in the office during the 
luncheon hour—but some impulse drew him 
to look into Miss Shrimper’s room, and there, 
through the half open door, he saw the black, 
slender figure beyond. He could not resist the 
temptation to go forward. 
“Do you not eat luncheon, Miss—Clover?” 
he asked. 
Ava rose with the due respect of an employee 
to her employer. ‘‘No, Mr. Gaunt.” 
“You are very foolish—you can’t work 
without proper food.” 


She repeated his late phrase. “That is my 
business.” 

“No, it is not. The welfare of the people 
in my employment is my concern. I shall haye 
luncheon sent in for you.” 

“T shall not eat it.” 

Again they glared at each other, and again 
an expression in his eyes filled Ava with fear— 
fear of she knew not what. She was practically 
alone in the great office with him. He craf 
lessened the tension then by asking in a busi- 
nesslike way how the work seemed to her, 
She told him that it was stupidly easy. 

“T should like you to make a short su 
of what you read. Could you do that?” 

“Perhaps, now that I have learned to type,” 

“You have learned to type?” 

“Yes, I am ready now to begin, though at 
first I shall not be able to go at full speed.” 

“This is very commendable of you, and 
I did not expect it from one of your world,” 

“My world!” She smiled bitterly. “It has 
contained some that are not rotters—just as 
yours has contained some that are. It depends 
on the individual, not the society he or she 
happened to have been born in.” 

He felt it wiser to close the interview in 
spite of a maddening temptation to talk. 

“Then you will make a summary of the 
news? It will entail a raise in salary.” ; 

“No, it will not. I am overpaid already— 
and you know it.” % 

“Very well, we will leave it as it is.” He 
bowed and went back into his room. : 

And when he was there he had to use all his 
iron will to control his passionate desire to go 
back and clasp her in his arms. 


Will John Gaunt, who has been able to dominate all men and women, 


be able to subdue the proud Ava? 


You will see as his plan comes to 


its dramatic climax in Elinor Glyn’s concluding instalment in March 
} P—$1A E> 


She Disgraced her Family (Continued from page 31) 


domesticated one. And when I married Jim I 
meant it to be different. And at first I was 
quite a success—really I was, Ju. You 


| wouldn’t believe the people that came to my 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


Wednesdays. The Mayoress and people like 
that. Of course it was a bit of a struggle and 
people are so snobbish; they look down on a 
man in Jim’s position. But for two years I was 
secretary of the Ladies’ Guild; and we were 
asked out a lot. But then, when I got so busy 
in the house, I dropped out of everything.” 

Julia’s eyes, which had danced a little at this 
recital of forgotten suburban gentilities, grew 
grave again. She asked, very sadly: “Then 
you’ve not been happy on the whole?” 

“Oh, yes, in a way I’ve been happy. Jim’sa 
good husband. But he’s tiresome, you know, 
in little things. Now just one thing, it’s a little 
thing, but it shows you the sort of thing I have 
to put up with . . .” She narrated a number 
of little things, carried away by the sense of 
grievance which seems to invade so many 
women as they approach middle age. “It 
seems,” she said in conclusion, ‘‘as if I’d never 
had anything I really wanted. I always 
wanted to live nearer in, and there we are still 
jogging along in that horrid little house in 
Bybury Road.” 

“‘You’re very pretty still, my dear.” 

“Do you think so?” She leaned forward to 
look into the glass at the faded, peevish 
prettiness which contrasted so oddly with the 
stark beauty which was all that years and 
suffering had left to her sister. “I’ve kept my 
figure, and my skin isn’t so bad. But what 
does it matter? Nobody looks at me. I often 
wonder what’s the use of being alive at all.” 

“Oh, Kitty! How can you say that, when 
you’ve got your three children?” 

An impulse of curiosity checked Kitty’s 
flow of garrulous discontent. She was prompted 
to ask if Julia had ever had any children. 

“T had a little boy,” said Julia somberly. 
“But I lost him.” 

“Oh—how dreadful! How—how old was he?” 

“Just three.” 


“Poor little chap! How terrible for you, Ju! 
I always say that losing a child must be the 
worst thing there is. I’m so thankful I never 
lost any. When was it, dear?” 

“Ten years ago. In Sicily. He died of 
diphtheria when we were in some very dirty 
lodgings there.” 

“Oh, those places! 
there.” 

“T had no choice. He hadn’t a chance—my 
baby. And a dreadful thing happened. We 
were a bit behind with the rent. Owen wasn't 
earning anything just then. And the day my 
darling died, they turned me out. You’d have 
thought they might have let us stay a day 
longer. That woman must have had a heart of 
stone, I think. I was all alone, because Owen 
had gone across the bay to see a friend who we 
thought might lend us something.” 

“But do you mean to say——” 

“T hadn’t anywhere to go. I wrapped the 
baby up in a shawl and started to take him to 
the clinic. It was a very hot day. The sun 
was very hot. And it glared so, I felt queerand 
dizzy. I’d been up three nights with him. I 
felt as if I should fall or something. So I sat 
down on some steps to get my breath. And two 
women came up and asked if I was ill. They 
were just peasant women, but they were very 
kind. And—and one of them pulled back the 
shawl to look at the baby. And she screamed 
out. He was dead. He’d died in my arms.” 

Julia stopped suddenly. Into her voice there 
had crept a reverberation of past shock; of 
agony. Even now, after ten years, she felt 
again the fierce beat of the southern sun on her 
head, and the peasant woman’s cry of compas 
sion rang again in her ears. 

Kitty, for her part, was silent with amaze 
ment. She had never really believed that such 
things could happen to people except In the 
newspapers. Her heart was far from cold, but — 
her sympathies were often sluggish because 
had no imagination. She had no grasp 02 © 
things which lay outside the region of her own 
immediate experience. But this recital 
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Cosmopolitan Travel Service offers you practical suggestions on travel, A letter or postcard will bring you the information you desire. Travel 
literature of all companies concerning any part of the world will be sent free of charge. Also note Cosmopolitan’s own travel library listed below. 
Address: Cosmopolitan Travel Service, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


Order them by number at toc each; complete set, $1.30. 





to ENGLAND and FRANCE 


ARLY summerwillsee the new “Ile de France”’ 
commissioned, and with the “Paris”? and 
“France” inaugurate a weekly express service... 
a cuisine and charm that is Paris itself on the 
voyage to Plymouth, England ... then Havre. 
THREE HOUR TRAIN TO PARIS 
One-class-cabin liners direct to Havre, The New 
York-Bordeaux- Vigo Service to Southern 
France and Spain. 
Inexpensive-delightful accommodations in 
Tourist Third Class 


19 State Street, New York City 


or any French Line Agent or recognized travel office 
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Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist III Class of famous Cunarders 
Allexpenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments— 
social delights; it's the new way of happy travel. 

216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 


1926 tours. Find out why ; write for 1927 program. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL Cius 


1440 Broadway, New Yor! 








Cosmopolitan Travel 
Service Will Help You 


Look over Cosmopolitan Travel library on 
this page and decide what places you want to 
know about. Then send toc for each travel 
booklet that interests you. At the same time, 
you may ask any question you wish—we will 
answer them to the best of our ability. Last 
year we sent travel information and travel 
literature to over four thousand poeple. We 
furnish free of charge travel literature on all 
transportation lines—steamships and railroads 
also hoteis and resorts. Write Cosmopolitan 
Travel Service, 119 West goth Street, New 
York City, before you go on your trip. 
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. South America and Central America, 
10c, 


. Southern Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean, 10c. 


. The Pacific Coast and the Great South- 
west, 10c. 


. The Orient, 10c. 
. Florida, i0c. 
. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 


. The Canadian Rockies and Northwest 
National Parks, 10c. 


. National Parks of Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, 10c. 


. The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
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. New England and the Adirondacks, 10c. 


. New York and Surrounding Resorts, 
10c. 


. Around the World Cruising, 10c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 


. Mediterranean Cruising, 10c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 


. Hawaii, 10c. 


. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 10c. 


Go West 


via'Old Mexico! 


- stopover at 


DOUGLAS 


ARIZ. 


HERE’S sunshine, health and hap- 
iness in Douglas—the copper city— 
on fw Mexican border line. 


Spend a few days in this clean desert air 
—altitude nearly 4,000 feet. See pleasure- 
loving Mexico a quarter of a mile away, 
—cowboys—ten gallon hats—tortillas— 
music—dancing—’n everything. A real 
experience! 

Every hour here a thrill—““Wonderlandof Rocks” 
‘a national )—huge copper mines— 
U. S. Aeroplane Field—auto race track— Golf 


and Country Club—good schoo! urches— 
a real Western town! Sunshine ali winter! 





On main line Southern Pacific. Convenient 
stop-overs. Come in your own car over 
U. S. Bankhead Highway (open all year). 














Ciark’s Third Cruise to Norway 
and Western Mediterranean; July 2, special steamer 
over a 52 day fascinating itinerary including unusual 
places. $600 te $1300 includes shore trips. 

Jan. 16, World Cruise;Jan. 25, Mediterranean 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 








Are You Dodging Northern 
Winds This Winter? 


What say? Let’s go to California—sunshine, 
orange blossoms and golden sunsets. THe lure 
of this great westernmost State is its variety. 
You get diversity of topography climate and 
peoples. You may experience the four seasons 
in a day. In California is vested typically the 
spirit of play—every sport abounds—golfing, 
motoring, fishing, bathing; all under superb 
conditions. The railroad fare from New York 
is a little over $150. 

How about Asheville in charming western North 
Carolina? Here is a natural vacation land with every 
facility for play. You'll be amid majestic peaks, 
magnificent forests, inspiring climate, smiling lakes 
and enjoy fishing, golf and other sports at their best. 
Carfare from New York is less than $35. 


If a sea trip appeals to you; we suggest a Mediter- 
ranean Cruise or one to Sunny Spain or South America. 
Complete details from Cosmopolitan Travel Service, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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Borderland 
Climate Club 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Please send the 
free illustrated 
Booklet. 


Invisible Courier System 
A Superior Travel Service 
for the Independent Traveler 
SSURES comfort and economy. Guaranteed 
reservations hotels, steamers, trains. Repre- | 
sentative meets traveler on arrival all places. | 
Inclusive rate submitted with specially prepared 
itinerary of any trip any time. Local guides, 
motor trips, sightseeing arranged. Send for Book 
E of suggestions and details. 


| 
Tours With Escort | 
Frequent and Seasonable Departures. } 
From $660 up. Send for Book C | 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
Phils.—1529 Locust St. San Francisco—582 Market St. 
Boston—33 Devonshire St. Los Angeles—At Bank of America | 
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Wild regionsin the Rocky Moun- 
tains! Jagged peaks—trout streams 
—Indians—cowboys—moose—bears ! 


A delightful book! Its pictures and 
descriptions take you to the real West, 
where life is simple and satisfying—a 
world of beauty and bigness! 


This book contains full informa- 
tion about every type of ranch and 
tesort in the Rocky Mountains. It 
will help you to choose exactly the 
right spot for the right vacation. 


I’ll be glad to send it to you, if you 
will mail the coupon below, and to help 
you with your vacation plans. A.B.S. 


NorthernPacificRy. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 
(163) 





Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
776 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Name 





Address 








Books or trips lam 
interested in ( 1 ) 
O Yellowstone Park $ 59.35 
1 Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61. 4 
0 Inland Empire (Spokane) 85.0: 

D Pacific Northwest { F Se —- npg 
OC Rainier Park . Tacoma 
O Alaska (Skagway) 190.30 
0 Dude Ranch Vacrtions . * $57. 95 to 66.90 
U Escorted Tours (all expense 

$199.00 to 226.00 

I'l) gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations. 


“Route of the North Coast 
Limited” 


Round Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago 


90. 4 
90.30 








| the pavements were all a little unreal. 
| Julia’s story was real. 
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roused and shocked her. At last she cried: 

“Tf ’'d only known! If I’d only known! I'd 
have come to you, Ju. I’d have sent you help. 
To have a baby die like that! How could you 
live through it?” 

“There’s nothing one can’t live through.” 

“But—were you always so—so badly off?” 

“Oh, no, not always. We were never quite 
free from anxiety, but things were generally 
better than that. We had one very pleasant 
winter in Florence, when Owen got quite a well- 
paid job as tutor to some German boys in a 
family that was staying there. They talked of 
taking us back to Germany with them. I was 
a sort of governess companion to the daughter. 
But vor] found out that we weren’t married.” 

ed i 

“And that was the end of that. I wouldn’t 
have minded if they hadn’t been so rude. The 
Grdfin, these children’s mother, turned me off 
before all the servants. You wouldn’t believe 
the ugly things I’ve had said to me, Kitty. 
, You really wouldn’t. People seem as if they 

can’t be hard enough on a woman once they’ve 
got something against her. And it’s not just. 
| I’ve given up everything for Owen; I’ve worked 
| my fingers to the bone for him, and shared all 
| his troubles. And then some lazy woman, who 
never went without a meal in her life, who’s 
done nothing but take, take, take, thinks she 
has a right to look down on me.” 

“But how are things now, dear? I hope they 
aren’t so bad?” asked Kitty with a vision of 
that shabby purse and its solitary pound note. 

“Not now Owen’s got this job. It was a mis- 
take, our coming back to England. His health 
won't stand it. But you know . . .” She 
paused and sighed. ‘My courage fails me just 
a little bit. Of course if we were younger, 
starting all over again in a new country might 
be rather fun. But—it seems a long way to 
go—just to die.” 

“Oh, Ju, you mustn’t say that! You'll get 
well and strong out there. Of course you will.” 

“Perhaps. I don’t think so. And I always 
did hate a long journey alone.” 

They both thought of the journey before 
Julia, the scramble of the boat train, the bleak 
coldness of the dockside, the shifting lights of 
Southampton Water and the dawning of a new 
day when England should have sunk out of 
sight forever under the edge of the world. And 
they thought of that other, longer journey to an 
even stranger land. The gas fire, hissing 
cozily between them, burned up a good deal of 
Kitty’s shilling. 

“T’ve got a lot of shopping to do,” she said, 
after a long silence. 

Julia laughed and took her down-stairs. But 
before they parted they exchanged a kiss, and 
Julia said: 

“Tf you wake up in the night, think of me. 
On the sea!” 

After the warmth of the little attic the air 
outside was tingling and vital. Kitty, riding on 
an omnibus through the keen spring day, 
heaved a sigh of relief. The streets and the 
busy people and the women selling daffodils on 
Only 
And it was dreadful. 
It wasn’t only the poor little baby dying; other 
people lose their babies. But Ju had had such 
a terrible time of it. She had seemed to miss 
everything, all the things that women live for, 
the comfort and stability of home, the secure 
protection of a good husband, the honor and 
pride of wifehood. She had endured poverty, 
hardship and contempt, and now she was start- 
ing off alone to die at the other end of the world. 

Kitty thought, almost guiltily, of her own 
secure life, with the snug little house and the 
certain income and Jim always so good to her. 
He might be tiresome over little tiny things, 
but how good he was when the children were ill 
or anything! And the children were such a 
comfort and not a mite of worry really. All so 
| good and healthy! And the house! Fancy 
poor Ju turned out of dirty lodgings because 
§, she couldn’t afford to pay the rent! Why, 
Kitty would have died of shame. They had 
never owed a penny, she and Jim. 

Even Jim would pity her. 














Ree ht now. 


ain your 


trip to Europe 


REPARE for a happy realization of a 
long-to-be-remembered vacation. 
Write for United States Lines illustrated 
booklets describing the services offered 
you, the luxurious liners, and unsur- 
passed cuisine of yourownsplendid ships: 


S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious home onthe 
sea. First, second and third class to Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen, 


S. S. LEVIATHAN 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous ship in the 


world. First, second, third classto Cherbourg and 
Southampton. 

S. S. REPUBLIC 
The largest cabin ship of the fleet. Cabin and - 
third class to Cobh een: Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
The fastest cabin ships on the North Atlantic, 


Also third class; to Cobh (Queenstown), 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


f ponies THIRD CABIN ACCOMMO- 

DATIONS ON ALL SHIPS IN SEASON 

Get complete information from your local steam 
ship agent or write to the address below 


{Xa i> 
Chart ot Rates 





FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 





S.S. PRESIDENT ° 
HARDING and 
S.S.PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 
$145 and up 
S.S. REPUBLIC 
$140 and up 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
290° and up 
S.S. GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 
$ 231° and up 


“Summer rates effective April 12 





SECOND CLASS | THIRD CLASS | 











He was too) 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$147.50 and up 
S.S. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
$136.25 
and up 
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kind-hearted not to be sorry when he heard of 
that baby dying. : 

A shop-window full of linen at sale prices 
diverted her attention to the question of new 
roller-towels for the kitchen. Could she get 
them out of the coal money? Jim would com- 
plain if the bath water wasn’t always hot. Why 
must he have baths at such unreasonable 
hours? Suddenly a cloud of little things, 
“real things,” flooded and possessed her mind, 
and she ceased to mind so terribly about Julia. 
After a long and profitable day’s shopping she 
was able to tell Jim about it very calmly. 

“There couldn’t be a sermon that would put 
it better,” she told him. ‘She’s missed every- 
thing. All the valuable things of life.” 

And Jim said: “Poor woman. I’m afraid 
she’s found that the game wasn’t worth the 
candle. But I’m glad you went to see her, 
Kitty. And I’m sorry I was so hasty this 
morning.” jee 

“T knew you didn’t mean it, Jim. And I’m 
glad I went. It makes me feel how lucky I’ve 
been and——” 

“Tsn’t that the door-bell?” 

She nodded, with pursed lips. “I know. It’s 
gone twice. No! Don’t go! She can hear it 
quite well. But She thinks that if She doesn’t 
go, we will. I know Her tricks.” 

“But you can’t keep people waiting on the 
door-step just to score off Her. Why don’t you 
sack that girl?” 

‘How like a man! If you only knew how 
impossible . . .” 

But the bell had rung again and he went to 
the door without listening to her. A moment 
later he returned with an enormous box. 

“Brought by special messenger,” he said. 

‘What on earth——” began Kitty, untying 
the string. “Oh! My gracious!” 

She had got the lid off and it took her breath 
away. For the box was full of roses, dozens and 
dozens of them, all of the deepest, happiest red. 

“Must have gone to the wrong house,” 
began Jim. “I’ll chase after that boy.” 

But Kitty stopped him. She had found a 
note in the box. “No, no! It’s all right. 
They’re for me. They’re from Julia.” 

“Julia! All these? By special messenger 


- from London? What on—she must be mad! I 


thought you said she was hard up.” 

“So she is,” said Kitty, thinking of that 
pound note, and her own tardily proffered 
shilling. 

“Then she’s mad.” 


“Tt’s just exactly the sort of thing she’s al- 


ways doing,” murmured Kitty as she began to 
read the note. It was scrawled in pencil. 


Dearest, dearest little Sister, 

I’ve been feeling so sad after our talk 
this morning. It was so terrible to hear 
you say that you’d never really had what 
you wanted. I do hope and pray that 
your children may grow up to be a comfort 
to you for anything you feel you’ve missed. 
I can so understand how you feel that 
your life has been eaten away by little 
things. I’ve been so lucky myself. So 
very lucky. I suppose very few women 
get as rich a life as I’ve had. My love for 
Owen has been everything to me (and it’s 
the love you give, not the love you take, 
that matters, isn’t it?). It has all seemed so 
worth while to me. I longed to say some- 
thing to comfort you. But I can only 
send you my love and these. I’ve never 
bought enough roses in my life before, and 
it’s nice to think it’s the last thing I’ll do 
in London. They are like my love for you, 
and al! the happiness of the old times. 


Jim spilled them out of the box and they 
seemed to smother the whole room with their 
radiant glow. They smelled like some southern 
paradise. There never were so many roses in 
the world before. Their extravagant profusion 
Was positively embarrassing. In fact, there 
were almost too many of them. In that small, 
respectable house there was no room for them. 
Neither Jim nor Kitty knew what to say about 
it. They avoided looking atone another. It 
was all very queer. 














Entrance to the Kasuga Shrine at Nara 


$600 


to Honolulu 
Yokohama 


and return 


Including meals and first cabin 
accommodations on a magnifi- 
cent President Liner 


Go TO JAPAN in the springtime. A won- 
derful adventure ina land of unusual 
charm. 


See snow-crowned Fujiyama, the sacred 
mountain of Japan, as your ship enters 
Yokohama’s harbor. Easily accessible 
from this port are Kamakura, shrine of 
the Great Buddha, and Tokyo, capital 
of the Empire. 


Visit the lovely interior country —rare 
gardens, old temples with bronze bells, 
unique architecture. 


Japan is ancient in history, modern in 
present day practices. Here are contrasted 
most vividly East and West. 

You may visit Honolulu en route to Yo- 
kohama and return the same way. Or, if 
you like, return direct from Japan to Seat- 
tle via the American Mail Line. 
Enjoythe rare comfortof great, oil-burn- 
ing President Liners. Large, outside 
rooms. Spacious decks for rest or exer- 
cise. Luxurious public rooms. A cuisine 
that is famous the world over. 


There is a sailing every Saturday from 
San Francisco for the Orient. From Ja- 
pan the service extends toChina, Manila 
and Round the World. 

For complete information communicate 
with any ticket or tourist agent or 














25 and 32Broadway. . ... New York 112 WestAdamsStreet. . . 


Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
‘¢fhe Sunshine Belt to the Orient?? 


- New York 101 Bourse Building . 


1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 
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‘l’m Making Real Money Now 


EE that coupon? Remember the 

day you urged me to send it to 
Scranton? Mary, that was a red letter 
day for both of us. 


“Mr. Carter called me in today, and 
said he had been watching my work 
ever since he had learned that I was 
studying with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 


“Then he asked me if*I thought I 
could take over George Stevens’ job. I 
told him I was sure I could—that 
I had had that goal in view ever since 
I began studying with the I. C. S. 


“I start tomorrow at an increase of 
$60 a month. Think what that means 
to us—a better home, more comforts, 
more of everything worth while.” 


AVE you ever stopped to think 
what makes the difference in 
men’s salaries—why one man earns 
$35 a week, let us say, and another $75 
or $175? 

It isn’t that one man has been en- 
dowed with so much more natural 
ability than the other or has had greater 
opportunities. No— it isn’t that. It is 
largely a matter of training. 

The $35-a-week man is simply a rou- 
tine worker. He is doing the same work 
a thousand other men could do equally 
well. He has no special qualifications 
that make him stand out from the crowd. 

When “‘times are slack,” he is always 


the first to be discharged. He is like- 
wise the last to be promoted when times 
are good. There is, to be very frank 
about it, no special reason why he 
should receive an increase in salary. 


It is different with the man who has 
trained himself to do some one thing 
just a little better than the other men 
in the office or in the shop. He is the 
man who attracts the attention of his 
employers. He is the man they think 
of first when they want a man for a 
position higher up. He is the man who 
receives the promotions and the in- 
creases in salary—because—he is the 
man the firm cannot afford to lose! 

You know that these facts are true 
just as well as we do. The question 
for you to decide is whether you are 
going to be a small-salaried man all 


your life or whether you are going” 


move up. J 


T TAKES work—hard work, som 

times—but if you are willing tog 
your shoulder to the wheel, the Int 
national Correspondence Schools # 
help smooth the path for you and br 
you to the final goal far quicker t 
if you tried to make the journey alo 

One hour a day spent with 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your own he 
will bring you more money, more ple 
ures, all that success means. : 

At least find out how—by mar 
and mailing the coupon that has bro 
success to so many other men just J 
yourself. It doesn’t cost you a pé 
or obligate you in any way to dof 
yet it may be the means of cham 
your entire life. Do it—now/ 


Mail this Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 2583-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of your ae and tell me how I can qualify for u 


position or in the subject before which I have marked an 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management 
Business Law 
[Banking and Banking Law oO sh 
ccountancy (including C.P.A.) Ocivit Service 
(Nicholson Cost Accounting (jRailway Mail Clerk 
(Bookkeeping 
(Private Secretary 
(Spanish 
French 


how Card Lettering 


High Sch 
cetates 


oy and Typin; 


vil Enginee 
Common Pee Subjects HSurreyine por Mapping 
jubjects Metallurgy 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES . 


Electrical aetooeting (Architect 

Electric Lightin; Architects’ Blueprints 

Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice 

Railroad Positions 

bo ek Fgsine Soering 


oe 
nayenvers and P 


steam Engineering 
Radio |Mathematics 


If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to International Correspondence Schoole Canadian, Limited, M er 








